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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


1 bringing out this comprehensive collec- 
1 of the iate Lokamanya Tilak’s speeches 
1 writings and of all the appreciations about 
1 written after his demise, by political associ- 
s as well as adversaries, my aim has been to 
resent to the public, in a convenient form, all 
bout the Lokamanya. I knew Tilak for a 
jiig time and intimately, and count myself 
mong his innumerable admirers and followers, 
has been my ambition to spread the message 
his life in every way I can. I had his monu- 
mtal contribution to metaphysical thought, 

7 ''rr printed and published in Telugu, 

circulated the same ^ throughout the 
ihra Desa Besides, I have been conduct- 
a weekly journal in Telugu, the Tnlmga, 
inly with the purpose of inculcating the 
' ctrines of the Lokamanya’s practical politi- 
l philosophy It has been my endeavour to 
rsue the path of sober and practical nation- 
^ sm preached and practised by him. I shall 
'deavour to do all I can, by means of publi- 
lons like the present one, ' and through the 

nkngo^ to spread his gospel. 

A 



I am TCry much indebted to M'' 
Baptista, Bar at Law, for his inray 
Foreword My thanks are specially dui 
my friend, Mr S Airavatham, for the ; 
phical sketch found in the beginning of 
book He ivas on the editonal staff of 1 
Annie Besant's paper Nev) ludta, and jc 
the Swarajya sabseqnently He has had so 
expenence in journalism, and is an intellig 
student of contemporary politics I wish 
a useful career as a journalist 
6tb October, igaa j 

Tondiarpet, Madras ; V Venkatesuarui. 
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A Forewqrd. 

' The life and teaching of our venerable 
tical GurUj the late Lokamanya Tilak, 
rt, as It were, a new Political Geeta It is 
ind to be a permanent source of inspiration 
^^guidance to generations of young workers 
' wish to continue the work of liberation of 
Motherland for which he lived and died 
. was a stormy life — a life of intense politi- 
agitation. He was a born fighter and his 
jtpons were the press and the platform He 
j^ied both of them with equal skill and 
gy. His writings differed very little from 
^;^peeches. It was the language of the 
. He knew no ornam'ent and was never 
, guous. They contained practical political 
losophy clothed in convincing argument 
ucr two years of novel experiments in 
^s, the nation is coming round to understan^j^XIX 
I value of the practical statesmanship 
okamanya. The time is, therefore, r 
iportune for the publication of a colie 
his powerful speeches, like the one w 
"'^enkateswara Sastrulu is bringing t 
, •■i.t, selection and arrangement seei 

fo sprg^ done with great care. Tht.f-^111 
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appendices at the end of the book onI> increase 
Its usefulness Thej contain respcciucl 
press opinions coniro\crsics personal appre 
ciaiions and some notable spci'chcs and wnt 
ingsof the Lolnman>a To bearcat is accord 
to Emerson to be misrepresented and 
rnisrcprcscntTiion gives nsc to controversies 
Lokimanja Tilak himself m his life time 
fought innumerablt controversies with his in 
veterate cm mics — the Moderates and ihi 
Bureaucnc> The) raped evon after his death 
and form an important eh iptcr of his life 
hi'-tor) Appendix B is, therefore extrcmcl 
important from this point of view Appt nd 
cc^ A and C «how how he received nnbounde 
homage from his fnends and how even hn 
cnrmto could not but admire his rcmarlnbl 
I cniu' hi drep patriotism his ovrrwhrlrrniip 
sinccnl) anil above all his unquesliontd Iniv 
mpuallrletl hold over hi> counir> mrn ^ 

JOSUMI BAI*TISTA 
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LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 


A Biographical Sketch 

“ Whenever virtue subsides and vice 
prevails, I come down to help mankind ”, so 
spoke the Lord Shn Krishna Even so, the 
late Lokamanya Tilak came to us to help us 
in our struggle for political emancipation 
Among the illustrious galaxy of India’s leaders, 
who fought and wrought for her freedom, he 
•occupied a most honoured and conspicuous 
place. He was, in fact, the father of Indian 
Nationalism Though his mortal body has 
gone, his spirit, the ideals he stood for, and 
the school of Indian political thought he 
-ostablished, are still as virile and dominant in 
our civic life as they were when he was alive. 
His was a complex personality, which, while 
attracting many to come into his camp also 
repelled a few and made them his most 
inveterate and implacable foes. The thrilling 
incidents of his eventful and luneven career, 
and the many controversies in connection 
therewith that arose from time to time, few 
may now retnember , fewer still may now have 
1 
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the time and the inclination to sift the eicagge 
rated, and often conflicting, records relating to 
those incidents which profoundly excited con 
temporary minds What, on the other hand, 
the millions, who rei-ere the name of Tilak 
want IS doubtless a bnef and judicious sketch 
by one who has carefully studied atnihble 
records of the patriot’s arduous life And such 
a sketch indeed is what is now attempted 

Birth and Parentage. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak was bom on 23rd 
July, :856at Ratnagin His father Ganga 
dhar Ramachandra Tilak was a great scholar 
in Sansk-nt and Marithi On account of 
indigent circumstances Ramachandn had to 
gi\c up his hopes of pursuing a high acade 
mical course and to take to the profession of a 
teacher on a low salary His sterling honesty 
and unsuemng conscientiousness raised him 
in the estimation of his people but the 
offlcnlsmer him did not fora long lime, 
recognise his claims He was made Assistant 
Deputy Cduc.ational Commissioner only after 
Ecs'cntccn years of sen ice A scry strong 
sense of independence svas hit strikang charac 
tenstic llis wife was -i scry (uous woman 
Naturally enough Tilak inherited from his 
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father his strong sense of personal integrity 
and independence and from his mother her 
piety and compassion 

Educational Career. 

Until he was eleven years of age, Tilak 
was not put to school, because his father 
wanted to impart to his son instruction in 
Sanskrit and the mother-tongue, the Marathi^ 
in the free atmosphere of home-life. The 
pon’derous volumes in his fathei’s library had 
an irresistable charm to our hero even at so 
early an .age, and he took them up with 
remarkable avidity. His mother died in 1866 
and a little later he was sent to school. After 
getting through the standards, he was sent to 
the Poona High School, from where he 
Matriculated in 1872. While at school he 
did not conform to the rigid formality of 
class-work He would not take Notes”, 
nor write down in his exercise book all that 
the teacher said, but would just grasp the 
meaning of words and treasure it in his 
memory. He would not mechanically on 
paper work out Mathematical problems, but 
solve them mentally and only write down the 
answer. If asked by the orthodox pedagogue 
where the “ method ” was, the precocious youth 
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used to point to bis head Thus, even while 
at school, little Tilak asserted his mdividnality, 
and was a sort of a ‘ rebel ’ against all the 
meaningless, stereo-typed and sometimes 
rmnonsly ngid ways of pedagogic anthonty 
In 1871 he was married to Tapibai, daughter 
of Ballal Bal of Ladghar in the Ralnagin 
District A few months afterwards, his father 
passed away In 1873 he joined the Deccan 
College At that time the Colonel Professors 
and Major Directors of the East India Com 
pany were slowly disappeanng, being super 
seded by yoang graduates from Oxford and 
Cambridge who were imbned with the spirit 
of English academies The training given to 
the students in the college was one sided and 
very defecbve The minds of the students 
were cramped with Shelly and Bjmon, Burke 
and Gibbon, and no attention was paid to 
their physique The result ivas, indeed, most 
deplorable Instead of sending oat of its 
portals young men, strong and well built, both 
physically and intellectually, the college only 
produced a host of physical wrecks and 
intellectual imbeciles Recognising the grossly 
defective nature of this training, Tilak devoted 
a great deal of his time and attention to the 
training and development of hn bodj 
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Swimming, boating and wrestling became his 
pastimes. At the end of the first year of his 
college course, he became very robust, well- 
built, energetic and healthy; but he failed in 
his F, A. Examination ' He took a prominent 
part in all the innocent pranks of college-life, 
but was never really mischievous He was 
very free with his fellow-students There was 
always a refreshing bluntness and striking 
directness in his speech and action. He often 
entered into very heated discussions with his 
comrades, and shone as a wonderful critic. No 
sophistries could detract him, no squabbles 
baffle his understanding He could look into 
the very core of a problem and estimate the 
pros and cons thereof. The preliminary trai- 
ning he had in Sanskrit and Marathi in the 
unsophisticated atmosphere of his home and 
at an extremely impressionable period of his 
life stood him in good stead, and saved him 
from the common ruts of slavish imitation 
and thoughtless assimilation of western ideals 
and culture. Hence it was that he did not 
include himself among the “ Social Refor- 
mers” that sprang from among his fellow- 
students. And yet, though both by his; 
training and instinct he had a bias in favour 
of things Oriental, he did not fail to recognise 
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the ments in other things He regarded, and 
with ample and jnstification, Principal Words 
worth and Professor Chhatrc as Gums incaerj 
sense of the term Messrs Mule, Sharangpani, 
ICathavte S B Upasani, G S Agarkar, 
Vamanrao Aptc, D A Kharc, G S Kapharde, 
R. N Mtidholkar, O Gidumal and Mr (now 
Sir) N G Chandaanrkar were some of his 
notable fellow stadents and contemporaries 
Tilak passed the B A Ciaminaiion in the 
first class in 187O Then he took to Law and 
passed the L L B in December 1879 Dunng 
the three > cars of his legal studies he acquired 
thorough master) of the Hindu Law and also 
of all the Acts passed b> the Government of 
India since 1827 

L Titr INTO Pum.ic Lire 

An intellectual giant inflexible lofician 
and wcll-equipiied siodcntol Law Tilak could 
have won high laurels and acquired a good 
fortune if he had taken to the |irofri’iOn of 
lavT, but p avion for rendering service to the 
evonir) vsai the moit dominant feature of his 
p'tsonalit) Moreover some eontemporar) 
events bad left anindclib'e impmimn on hts 
mind as to the utter I elplcMncvv of his coentt) 
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under the crushing domination of an alien 
people. In 1875, Malharrao, the Gaekwar of 
Baroda was deposed. It had been alleged 
that he attempted to poison the Resident, 
Colonel Phayre. A commission was appointed 
to investigate the matter. It decided against 
him , but the people in and outside Baroda 
firmly believed that he was innocent. The 
commission did not care for popular opinion 
and feeling and did not give the prince even 
the benefit of doubt. The high-handedness 
with which the fate of the prince was decided 
and his utter helplessness in the matter gave a 
rude shock to Tilak. The latter realised with 
painful horror the utter impotence to which 
alien domination had reduced his countrymen. 
Then came the famine of 1877-78 which carried 
away fifty lakhs of people, and it was in that 
year that the great Queen Victoria was induc- 
ed to assume the title of “ Kaiser-i-Hind 
If the rulers of India had any real sympathy 
with her people and their trials and tribula- 
tions during that year of ghastly famine, they 
would not have advised the Queen then to 
assume the title. In 1876 also, an attempt to 
overthrow British rule was made m some parts 
of the Maharashtra under the leadership of 
one Wasudeo Balvant Phadke a servant of 
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government, but it ended in n fiasco, thas 
demonstrating the utter futility of trying to 
end British rule in India by means of force 
This inadent opened the eyes of Tilak to the 
fact that Bntish rule could not be supplanted 
bi means of force, that it rested on far reach 
ing foundations of departmental organisation 
and denationalising education and that it could 
be fought against only on the same grounds and 
with the like weapons. These and other events 
of a similar nature induecd Tilak to wpri for 
hiscountrv'j regriicration The example of 
Vishnnshastri Ctnploonlrir, the son of Krishna 
shastn, was also an incentive Iioth to Tilalr 
and his friend Mr G G Agarkor Mr Chip 
loonhar was the founder of a nev school of 
thought Through the columns of the 
Kt’-tndhrnria which he started in 187^ he 
subjected Government and the various social 
and religious movements of the day to iiicivlvi- 
aid vveiphtj criticism The dignity and the 
rhetorical emb"!liihmcnt of his style Ins fear 
I sanest and independence won for him pieat 
rej a atmn Inspired and stimulated t > actum 
b’ 'Ir Chip’’' akar » rrampV K>ih Ti'al, and 
Agatk-ar rnlered pnb'ic life It revs the r 
ara'ii len to cover the presiderc, v*it(i a r't 
vtcix o' s-h and to e locate tie raa s v 
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about their rights and their duties. They^ 
started the New English School at Poona, 
and also two journals, the Mahratta and the 
Kesayt. Later on Mr. M. B. Namjoshi j'oined 
them He was a man of wide learning, ex- 
perience, and tact. He, was really an asset to 
the school, and dedicated his life to its service- 
The school had also the good fortune to secure 
the services of Mr V. S Apte, who had to his 
credit considerable experience as a teacher. 
As super-intendent of the school, Apte im- 
proved it in various ways and raised its tone. 
Under the guidance of these selfless, and 
unostentations workers the school became one 
of the greatest institutions in the presidency 
The two journals, the Mahratta and the Kesart, 
conducted by Tilak and Agarkar were also 
very successful. The tone of their criticisms 
was such as to rouse the spirit and patriotism 
of the readers Their circulation increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The Kolhapur Case. 

Tilak had always a great solicitude for 
the welfare and progress of Indian States. 
The affairs of Kolhapur were very unsatis- 
factory since 1870, and drew the attention of 
Tilak The Rajah died in that year His 
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widows adopted Sbivajirao Since 1877 this 
young pnnce began to show signs of doubtful 
sanity It was widely rumoured that the 
Mirbhan of the state, Rao Bahadur Barve, 
was working for the removal of the prince 
from the gadi either by poisoning him or by 
■deposing him on the ground of insanity, with 
a view to install another in his place A public 
meetmg was held at Poona and a resolution 
passed to the effect that the pnnce, Shivajirao, 
should be placed under a new guardian 
Subsequent to this meeting it was mmoured 
that an attempt to murder the pnnce had been 
made but proved abortive. Sometime after 
wards Tilii and Agarkar got three letters, 
which appeared to be from the karbhan of the 
state In these, the plan to poison the pnnce 
was snggeated Taking them to be genuine, 
they published the letters in the Mahratta and 
the Kcsan and challenged the state karbhan 
to prove his innocence before the Court of 
Law Rao Bahadur Barve accepted the 
challenge and sued Tilak, Agarkar and some 
others at Kolhapnr He contended that there 
had been a conspiracy among his enemies led 
by one Nana Bhide, to bnng him into dis- 
repute, that bis enemies had been making 
deliberate attempts towards that end, and that 
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the letters published in the Mahratta and the 
Kesari were mere fabrications. Tilak and 
Agarkar were defended by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) P. M. Mehta and K. T, Telang. Nana 
Bhide tried his best to prove that the letters 
were genuine ; but the decision of the Court 
was to the contrary. Tilak and Agarkar ten- 
dered an apology. Not being satisfied with 
this, the state karbhan pressed for conviction. 
Tilak and Mr. Agarkar were sentenced each 
to four months simple imprisonment. People 
however in general felt in their favour, that 
they were being unjustly punished. Principal 
Wordsworth led a movement and petitioned 
the government to release these illustrious 
men , but the prayer was not heeded. On 
the day of their release the two heroes were 
received with great rejoicing by the huge 
crowds that had thronged near the prison-gate. 
While they were still in prison a fund was 
started to help them It is said that Gopala- 
krishna Gokhale, who was then a student, 
acted the part of a female m a drama the 
proceeds of which were to go to that fund ' 

Educational Work. 

The motives that impelled Tilak and his 
co-woker, Agarkar, to the service of the country 
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hare already been dealt with They devoted 
their attention to edncabonal work and to 
jonmallsm, as the media through which to 
instil into their countrymen thespint of demo- 
cracy and nationalism They saw clearly that 
England's domination over India rested mainly 
on the Intellectual hallucination produced by 
English education on Indian youths and 
that Its domination could he weakened only 
by breaking through that hallucination, in 
other words by imparting education to the 
people on what are called nabonal lines The 
New English School they started and conduc- 
ted was, in several respects, tml> national 
Instruction through the medium of English 
was discouraged as much as possible Many 
of the defects m the present system of educa- 
tion that we arc fighting against eten now, 
were there eliminated Thus the New English 
School became an ideal institution much loved 
and encouraged by the people, and damned 
with faint praise by the educational authon 
ties of the Government The success of the 
school was encouraging to Tilak and he want- 
ed to raise It into a college With this purpose 
in view a meeting of all who were reall> 
interested in this matter was held and the 
firnoui Deccan Education Societj was started 
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in October, 18S4. With the permission of 
the University, an Aits College was later on 
opened in 1895. Tilak was Professor of 
Mathematics and Sanskrit, in which subjects 
he was a specialist. As a teacher he never 
indulged in fun and frolic, and digressions 
from the subjects on hand ; he was too sefionc 
to become a popular teacher ; but there was a 
solemnitj'' and dignity about him that inspired 
in those, who had the singular good fortune to 
sit at bis feet, a reverential awe for his genius. 
Unfortunately, however, not long after the 
founding of the Deccan Educational Society 
differences arose between Tilak and his co- 
workers and culminated in the severance of 
his connection with the society. Tilak’s aim 
was, as has already been pointed out, to cover 
Maharashtra with a net- work of well-conduct- 
ed schools He insisted that those who were 
willing to work for the realisation of this 
object should be imbued with a spirit of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, and should take only 
so much as was absolutely necessary for sub- 
sistence The members of the society agreed 
to these propositions in the beginning, and all 
was well for a while , but when the first trials 
and troubles incidental to the organisation of 
a huge system of education were, in a way, 
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got over, some of the life members began to 
clamour for enhanced rates of salary Accor 
dmg to the constitetion of the society the pay 
of all members was equal, gratuities being 
granted in special cases It was also laid 
down that a member should not engage 
himself m any work other than that connected 
with the society As bme passed on some 
members began to infnnge this latter rule 
and take to other money yielding pursuits In 
1885, the ngidity of these rules was relaxed 
and It was decided that a member should 
devote four hours in the day to teaching work, 
and he might do anything he liked during the 
rest of the day This change in the rules 
naturally and inevitably led to the infrmge 
ment by the members of the cardinal principle 
of the society, namely, that a member should 
not engage himself in work other than that 
connected with the society Tilak grew 
impatient with this pernicious tendency, and 
insisted that either pnvate work should bo 
totally done away with, or else a rule framed 
to the effect that the profits accruing from 
pnvate work done by the members should go, 
as in the case of foreign Missionary Societies 
to the common fund of the Society, to be 
utilised for the common benefit of ali Actuated 
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thus by a desire to keep up the original 
aims and ideals of the society in their pristine 
purity he waged war against all whom he 
found lax , thus he took serious objection to 
Mr. Gokhale working for about three hours, 
every day as Secretary to the Sarvajanik 
Sabha , and he opposed Agarkar’s proposal, 
at one of the meetings, for a general increase 
in the scales of salary, suggesting that Agar- 
kar’s own case might be considered a special 
one and that he might be granted a gratuity, if 
need be. By and by these controversies became 
most acrimonious. When a serious rupture 
was imminent, Tilak tried to avert it, and 
offered to stand aloof for a while. A com- 
promise was, however, made and Tilak re- 
joined ; but the controversies had created an 
atmosphere of keen personal animosities, nor 
was the compromise being strictly kept up. 
And so, Tilak finally took leave of the Society 
m December, i8go leaving behind however, 
the great memory of his services as its founder 
and truest friend 

Tilak, an Anti Social Reformer? 

English education created, in course of 
time, a large class of Anglicised Indians 
Having imbibed ^western culture and in the 
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belief that all the shibolcths of the social and 
political philosophers of the west were uniter 
sal truths, they began to ape western manners 
and customs, and to apply western standards 
of judgment to Indian life The> proclaimed 
that Indian Societj was submerged in a hell 
ofctils, that It was rotten to its terj core, and 
that a radical reconstruction of the social 
fabric should be immcdiatelj brought about 
in the interests of ciaalmtion and progress 
The hjdra headed monster of caste they 
declared should bedestrojed, earlj marnages 
abolished and penalised, post pubertj marn 
ages widow marnages and inter caste marri 
igcs not mil) sanctioned but actiicl) enconr 
aged and woman placed on a par wiib man in 
all matters, esi>ccnll) in the mattcrof cduea 
tion The borrowed gospel of ihcae self 
wi)slifictl apostles did not appeal to Tilab A 
bom Nationalist he would not for one moment 
tolerate the idea o( indiscriminalel) incorpora 
ting into the complex life of Indian Socict) 
the untried ideals and one sided culture of the 
waist He had therefore to wage a telrntlesi 
war. with li s clcscr tongue and incisive pen 
against a powerful arra) of Social Keformers 
led b) intellectual giants Id e Uanade For 
•mldable as these w*rc, TilaL was not the man 
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to quail before them, he would not rest when 
a hybird nationalism was being introduced 
into the life of the people in the name of 
Social democracy and other high-sounding 
platitudes that one comes across in western 
literature. Tilak was, however, ready to 
admit that there were a great many evils in 
Hindu society, but he held that reform must 
come from within. The initiative for reform 
must come from society itself and the 

methods must be adapted to the culture and 

«. 

past traditions of the people. The race-con- 
sciousness and race-spint of a people should 
determine the character, intensity and velocity 
of their social changes Society is a huge 
biological organism and cannot take in any- 
thing from outside, which is not adaptable to 
its way of life and which is alien to its intrinsic 
nature Indian society cannot, therefore, be 
reformed on western lines. Further, reform can 
only be gradual, the result of evolution Thus, 
Tilak’s opposition to what was called ‘social 
reform’ was based on true scientific grounds. 
'In fact, he was the true ‘Social Reformer’ ; the 
others only social deformers. His opposition 
to Mr Malabari’s Age of Consent Bill, for inst- 
ance, IS thufe easily-nnderstood-’His contention 
was.that a foreign bureaucracy had no business 
2 
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to legislate for the remoiail of a social c\al clos 
el> conneaed i nth religion that the e\nl sought 
to be remedied bj the Bill \ns not •jo senous 
ns to necessitate Icgislatnc interference, and 
that the c\nl ivould gndnall> disnppcirwth 
the spread of education among the people lie 
put op a tngourous fight against the Bill, and 
with the support of the orthodox part), he 
caused such an agitation that the public 
opinion practically nullified the Bill Me 
suggested i fen modif-cations and amend 
ments to the Bill, which if accepted and incor 
poralcdinto the Bill would make it acceptable 
to the orthodox part) but goiernmcnt and 
those who stood b) them were too much 
inebriated with the intoxicant of prestige that 
the) heeded not hia sage counsel Though In 
the matter of opposition to the Bill there 
w IS a sort of sup'rlicial agreement lietwcen 
him and Kanadr in rcilit), the two were In 
spirit poles asunder The former attached 
supreme importance to the necessits for the 
religious sanction of the Bill the latter was 
not keen on It the former had his in piratinn 
from Indian traditions the latter from westren 
shiboleths During these times of heated 
controsTrs) there were noix and then, cgl) 
manifutatloas of sdoicnec and fanitlcfim 
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,There were disgraceful scenes and disturban- 
ces at a meeting convened by the Reformers, 
and the latter suspected Tilak to have been 
at the bottom of it. Day by ’day the gulf 
between Tilak and the Reformers became 
widened Besides the controversy relating 
to the Age of Consent Bill, other events happ- 
ened which further widened the breach and 
made it irreparable Mrs Rambhai, an 
Indian Christian, wanted to establish a 
residential school for Indian girls. She had 
been collecting funds for the purpose, and had 
much support from America She also sought 
the support of the Indian leaders. On her 
promising to make the instruction in the 
school secular and to be quite neutral in 
religious matters, Tilak gave his support to 
the movement. Some Reformers also did so. 
But soon afterwards when she realised that 
she could depend sufficiently upon American 
help she began to break her contract and 
teach Christianity. Instead of washing their 
hands completely of Mrs Rambhai, the Refor- 
mers appealed to the Head office in America , 
but in vain Tilak withdrew his support. It was 
at this time, it would appear, that Tilak was 
subjected to taunts„ aud gibes m the press 
owned by the Reformers. After some time, the 
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orthodox party accused about forty-two persons, 
including Tilak, Runadeand Gokhale, of having 
taken tea in the house of a Missionary with the 
deliberate purpose of breaking caste. The case 
came up for hearing before Shree Sankara 
chaoa It was decided that PrayaschtUa 
should be performed Tilak abided by the 
decison He also pleaded for a spirit of com- 
promise in matters social in the course of a 
powerful article in the Kesan He not only 
preached the principle of compromise in 
matters social but actually practised it He 
took a prominent part in several of the social 
conferences and supported some of the resoln 
tious moved by the Reformers But he differed 
from the Reformers most emphatically on one 
point that in the matter of dealing with evils 
in society, the help of the present alien Govern 
ment should not at all be invoked, e g , that it 
was absurd to call upon Government to penalise 
the disfigurement of widows buch appeals 
should be addressed to the people and not to 
the Government He believed in, and prea- 
ched, self reliance in social matters as well 
as politics 



Entry into Politics 


After resigning his membership of the 
Deccan Education Society Tilak had plenty 
of time to devote to other fields of activity. 
Having an instinctive dislike for violent and 
radical social changes, he could not be a 
Social Reformer of the ordinary type Politics, 
on the other hand, was best suited to his 
temperament, and it is as a political fighter that 
Tilak won his laurels He joined the Indian 
National Congress in 1889, about four years 
after its inception. Like the social reform 
movement, the Congress also was started and 
conducted by Anglicised Indians, European in 
their ways and mentality These believed m the 
altruistic mission of England m India. The 
Congress speeches — for instance those of Mr. 
(now the Hon Sir)SurendranthBanerj’ea — were 
full of encomiums to England’s love of liberty 
and freedom, and betrayed a deplorable lack 
of self-respecting nationalism and indepen- 
dance in thought and judgment. Tilak’s 
ways were dfferant , he could not tolerate 
what may be termed in modern phraseology 
“slave-mentality” that permeated the 
Congress atmosphere of those days, nor the 
haphazard ways in which ,the Congress dealt 
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with the political questions of the daj Further 
he sarv that the Congress did not touch the 
masses, did not educate and organise them 
Soon after he joined the Congress therefore, 
he infused freshhfc and blood into its actii itics 
educated the masses on their political duties 
and nghis, and appealed to them to follow the 
the lead of the Congress His sharji differ 
anccs with the Reformers did not in an) wa) 
prevent him from co operating with them m 
politics but the) unfortunatel) , w ould not giv e 
him their confidence Thus ihc) v ould not 
allow him to move important resolutions 
indeed, all sorts of impediments wen jil iced in 
his ws) He did not care to make himself 
undul) prominent, lie aspired not for tame He 

had a passion for real wnrl and hr loilcd in a 
selfless and unostrnt itious spirit In i ‘ig) a con 
troversv arose as in whether the Srici il Confc 
rcnce should I>e held in the Congress inandap 
or n >t , the Refr rniers insisting th it it should 
beheld there, and the orthodoa pirt> o|ipo Ing 
the pr iposal The former went to the absurd 
length iif'i) mg tlut the holding of tlm Cnnfr 
rcnce in the Congrt smandap v as ilinc I— a 
ucit condition for then r iving fin mcul supjiort 
to the Congress the I itier were rqmllj lanaii 
cal and urcon’p i irivfr, T1 e ir clt wav a 
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serious split in the Congress camp. Tilak’s posi- 
tion was clear enough. He said that the dispute, 
should be decidedieither by the Congress itself 
or b}' the Reception Committee. A number of 
side issues were raised. Tilak was charged with 
indifference. Attempts were made to remove the 
Congress office from his residence when he was 
awa}^ from Poona. Sub-committees to manage 
Congress work were consitituted of Reformers 
mainlj The original rule that every gentle- 
man who paid Rs 50 was entitled to vote on 
resolutions was changed to the effect that those 
who paid more than Rs, 50 were entitled to 
vote not only on their own behalf but also 
separatel3'_on behalf of their wives and child- 
ren Exasperated by these tactics, Tilak sent 
a circular to all leading Congressmen and held a 
public meeting A resolution was passed to the 
effect that in view' of the fact that the Reformers 
predominated in the Reception Committee a 
new Committee should be formed. The Stand- 
ing Committee decided that each party should 
contribute tw'o Secretaries, and Bombay three. 
After considerable hesitation, Tilak accepted 
this arrangement but the position of his oppon- 
ents continued to be practically almost invulne" 
rable. Tilak got disgusted with his opponents 
and their ways, and resigned his' Secretaryship 
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of the Congress The difTcrances, however 
did not end there. The Kefonners ind Tihk'i 
party continued to exchange words both in 
the press and on the platform The situation 
was, however, tackled in a statesmanlike waj by 
the Pr*sident.elcct of the Congress, hir (now 
the Hon Sir) Surendranath Banerjec. He even 
hinted that he would not preside if the question 
of holding the Social Conference in the Con 
gress mandap was not set aside. This hold 
action of the President terminated the nnplei 
sant controversies Contraiy to all expectations, 
the Congress was a splendid success The 
“Trumpet voice of India wvs listened to 
witf great attention and was acc wded a 
right rojal welcome h) all parties 

It THE LrcistJVTivr Consciu 

In the same }eir{i89_,) Tilak was elected 
to the Bomba) Lrgislviive Council h) the 
Local Bodies The Councils of those da)^ 
were no better than ilehvting clubs and the 
reprr eniativa-s of the [leoplr hnl no piwrr 
Tliev tnuld «iti«f) lliemsrhrs b) n aking 
good rperchfs but in no ssa) could the) 
influerte the udminivtraiinn Tilak could not 
theref nr le- in an) wa) useful i > the cojiiji) 
through ihr Council at Jt was then CLinsti 
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toted During the short period he was in 
the Council he displayed all the requisite 
qualities of a legislator; but there was no scope 
for work in those days. Tilak had, therefore, 
to play the secondary part of a critic of the 
administration. He subjected the bureaucratic 
machinery and all its multitudinous ramifica- 
tions to searching scrutiny and relentless 
criticism. The pet theories of the bureau, 
cracy were demolished by his merciless logic. 
He went into the root principles of the ques- 
tions that came up for consideration before the 
Council and made the Government members 
shiver before the avalanche of his trenchant 
attacks. The bureaucracy found in him an 
implacable opponent and persecuted him 
relentlessly. In iSgy, he resigned his member- 
ship just after the criminal prosecution had 
been launched against him 

Famine and Plague 

The famine of 1897-96 made Tilak 
restless The indifferance of the Government 
and the helplessness of his countrymen shocked 
him. He started a large programme of work; 
and sent his lieutenants to the various parts 
of Maharashtra to collect information about 
the condition of the people to. devise measures 
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of relief and to edneate the people on the 
pronsions of the Famine Relief Code. Tilak 
earned on the agitation in i sjstcmatic \va> , 
infused manliness and courage into the people. 
He told the people that thej need not sell their 
lands and pay the reienue at a time uhen the 
Queen and the Secretary of State ivcre prepared 
to borrow if nece'sary The Goicrnmcnt look 
ed upon Tilak’s organised agitation uith con 
Bteriiation and ill will and so filled to 
make use of his co-operation and constnictiie 
suggestions. Some of the propagandists were 
harassed Professor Sathcr ms ined for 
alleged abetting of forest offences Three 
geiiUemen of Thani were prosecuted for 
having circulated a pamphlet esplaining to the 
people the prov isions of the ramineHelicfCode 
One Mr Apiewastncd and sentenced to a 
years simple imprisonment The Sirv ajaiiik 
Sabha of Poona was deprived of itsnght to 
petition Government These ill adiivrd 
proseeutions carried out by a stupid offici ildom 
did not in any way unnerve Tilak He carried 
on the agitation against all repn soon caring 
very little for the unreasonaliV and p-lulem 
wrath of the officijl demi goda Hiv efforts 
were attendevl with remark ib|e vuccevi The 
people turned to him for poid incc ami follownl 
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him implicitly. This awakening in the people 
opened the eyes of Tilak to the immense 
potentialities in his countrymen which could be 
roused and utilised for constructive political 
ivork needed for the realisation of political 
freedom. Then in the wake of famine burst out 
plague Tilak, fai from running away to some 
safe place, was with the sufferingpeople through 
out the period of their tribulations. He went 
from place to place explaining the difficulties 
of the people to the authorities and the inten- 
tions of the lattei to the foimer, he himself 
started a Plague Hospital 

The ghastly mukders 

The Government appointed a Plague 
Committee with Mr. Rand at its head. The 
Plague Committee was no doubt actuated by 
the best of motives, but in taking measures for 
stopping the spread of the infection it did not 
exercise any caution nor pay regard to the 
social and religious susceptibilities of the 
people Soldiers were put in charge of the 
housesearch duty entailed by segregation work. 
British soldiers might be useful as fighters,, 
but to do work of this kind they were eminently 
unfit. The authorities were so intellectually 
oblique as to be unable to- see this simple fact 
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The soldiers cansed great offence and nnnoj 
ancc to the people, Tilah pointed this 
out to the authontics, but bis adtice fell 
on deaf ears The phgue soon subsided 
but not the seething discontent and 
indignation generated b) the indiscnminate 
measures adopted b} the Plague Committee 
A fanatic, bj name Damodhara Chapefcnr 
murdered Mr Hand on the night of June ai 
1897, when the latter avas returning from n 
Goa ernment House function Lieutenant A> rst 
al'o aaas murdered These ghastlj and brutal 
deeds spread a feeling of horror Tlla!^ aaas 
suspected, and his unscrupulous (oescleaerly 
exploited these murders to the full measure 
aaath a aaeaa to undermine his influence and 
discredit his aa-orh It avas unfnrtun ite that the 
atrocities should haae been committed on the 
Jubilci da> This accidental coincideneof raents 
avas made much of b) the Anglo Indian Press 
aahich aaas cacr unscrupulous where TiLh aajs 
concerned ^ erj aras raised fnr the use of 
the seclions of the Indian Penal Code relating 
to sedition Pass igra avert, extracted from the 
Pnoiia Press and a relation av is c mencted bet 
aacen the Ideas contained m them and the mur 
ders The moat innocent of Tilal » rrmarU 
tomaavaj from their context roua-d the great 
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est suspicion in Anglo-Indian hearts The Ang- 
lo-Indian Press cleverly argued thus: On the 
nth May 1897, Tilak declared the “futility 
of meie clamour” against official high-handed- 
ness. On the I2th June he justified the murder 
of Afzul Khan by Shivaj and declared that the 
Mlechas (foreigners) had not been given a copper 
plate to rule over India In this way surely Tilak 
prepared the ground for the murders of Rand 
and Lieutenant Ayrst*” As a result of such 
clamour feelings between Anglo-Indians and 
Indians became very estranged. In the begin- 
ning Lord Sandhurst, the Governor, and his 
Government kept their heads cool , but finally 
they had to yield to the Anglo-Indian clamour 
and pander to its tastes by launching forth a 
campaign of repression Tilak went to Bom- 
bay to sue the q/" for its reckless 

statements. There on the 27th July 1897 
was arrested The printer of the Kesan was 
also arrested, besids several other editors. 
Some of them saved themselves by tendering 
abject apologies On the 4th August Tilak 
was released on bail. The trial began on the 
8th August before Mr. Justice Strachey and a 
Special Jury of nine members, six of them 
being Europeans ignorant of Marathi. The 
judgment of course went against Tilak He was 
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sentenced to eighteen months ngonrous impn 
sonment An appeal to the Pn\'> Connal n-as 
made but was of no avail whatsocacr The 
prosecution of Tilak for sedition was the sub 
ject of comment in the Bntish press The 
Hon Mr Justice Strachc>'’s definition of “ dis 
afiection as"n'ant of affection’ toGoiernmcnt 
wasadierscl} criticised The Congress session 
of that year expressed its full E>mpatlt} towards 
Tilak The Hon Mr Snrendranaih Banerjea 
declared in the midst of deafening cheers 'I 
declare on mj behalf and on beh ilf of the 
entire Indian Press that in our heart of hearts 
we belieic Mr Tilak to be Innocent of the 
charge brought against him The ends of 
technical justice may hnie been satisfied but 
substantial justice has gricsousl) failed M> 
Bjmpathj goes forth towards Mr Tilak in his 
prison home for whom the Nation is in trats 
In Ciiglaiid Professor Max Muller sent an in 
fluenti il jicuiion to the yucen prajiiig for the 
release of Tilak on the ground of his literary 
genius As a result of thi', he was rileis'-d 
SIX months earlier While in jail he was asked 
to paint walls and easy cliairs He was hon 
ever, allowed to use candles for two hours in 
the night He tjicni there hours on his 
favourite pursuit, researcher Into ih' antiqul 
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ties of the Vedas Even the rigours and 
monotony of gaol-life did not break Tilak’s 
indomitable spirit, but when he came out he 
was a physical wreck The Twies of India was 
sued, as also the Globe, an English paper; both 
these papers apologised for iheir bad conduct; 
and so, Tilak withdrew the cases against them. 

Shivaji and Ganapathy Festivals. 

Nothing did so much to foster a sense of 
nationality and love for the Motherland 
among the people of Maharashtra as the 
Ganapathy and Shivaji festivals inaugurated 
by Tilak in 1893 and 1895 respectively. 
Possibly to a certain extent, he inaugurated 
these festivals with a view to counter-act the 
baneful influence of the Social Reformers. As 
has already been pointed out, he derived his 
inspiration from Hinduism and wanted that 
the national movement, whether in the field 
of Social Reform or of politics, should have its 
root in the abiding ideals of Hinduism. It 
was with this object he inaugurated the 
Ganapathy festival. It is to this day celebra- 
ted with great pomp all over Maharashtra. 
The festival brings the classes and the 
masses together; and fosters a spirit of unity 
among all sections of the people. Though 
the Moderates stood aloof _yet in the course of 



a few years, the festival became a national 
institution The Shivaji festii'al also had a si- 
milar object and a similar unifying influence 
Among the people of Maharashtra of all 
classes and creeds the name of Shiraji 
rouses the subhmcst sense of partnotism and 
nationalism, and represents the ideal of politi 
cal emancipation The Shii-aji festival, there 
fore, drew together all classes of people, high 
and low, neh and poor The growing unity 
and fraternity among the people of Maharash- 
tra as a result of these festiials caused great 
mental perturbation to the Bnrcaucracj, 
which began to exercise vigilance oiair the 
moiaiment Those who feared the Bureau 
crat were afraid to co-operate with Tilak and 
his followers whom the} called Extremists 
they themseUes being hfoderates At about this 
time too occurred deplorable outbrciks of Hm 
du Muslim nots which were attributed b> An 
glo India to the starting of the cow purtcction 
societies, with which Tilak was connected 
but, he attributed them to the pohc> of ‘diiidc 
and rule’ followed bj lh<- Goirrnment With 
the exception of Sir B M Mehta even 
the Moderates b'lieierl in what Anglo India 
said The result was that the gulf between the 
Moderates and Tilalt widen'd culminating 
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in the controversy of 1895 regarding the 
holding of the social reform conference in the 
Congress mandap to which reference has- 
been already made To the utter discomfiture 
of the Moderate party, Tilak won a majority 
in the SarvajanikSabha. A compromise was 
suggested and Mr, Gokhale tried to bring this 
about, but in vain. Being unable to co-operate 
with Tilak, his opponents decided to start a 
new body called the Deccan Sabha It was 
started in November 1895. This was the begin- 
ing of the split in the ‘ranks of Indian 
politicians, the birth of the Moderate party. 
The perpetuation of this split helped 
Government to play one party against 
another. Tilak tried his best to close up the 
ranks; but his efforts were of no avail. Public 
life became demoralised. Disunioni and dis- 
integration set in. Disgusted with the timidity, 
vacillation and selfishness of some leaders, 
Tilak began a terrible fight and carried it on 
year after year at the Congress sessions. At the 
Luknow Congress'in 1899, he wanted to move 
a resolution condemning the administration of 
Lord Sandhurst. His opponents raised a storm 
against it. The 'President of the Congress- 
threatened ‘>t0' resign if Tilak persisted in his 
course. > In the interests of the’ Congress itself, 
3 
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Tihk had to withdraw He wanted to moi'e 
a simdar resolution at thepronncial conference 
held at Satara, the President Mr G K Parekh, 
threatened to resign It was, howeier, finallj 
decided that the resolution should find a place 
in the report of the proceedings of the confer 
ence. The Congress and the conferences of 
those days were reactionary in spint To win 
recognition from Government became the nim 
of Congress leaders The leaders of those daj s 
lacked fire and enthusiasm E\en the lion of 
Bombay, Sir P M Mehta, had become Lame 
This state of affairs continued to prevail until 
the overbeanngandnmpcnons ways of Lord 
Curron, the real architectof Indian nationalism 
uniried all parties and led to a sigourous agita 
tion all over the country 

The Tm Maiiara] Case, 

For about fise scars, from 1900 to 1905, 
Tdak ivas unable to take any acusc part in 
pohuc-al affairs. He was dunng that period, 
engaged in the Tai Maharaj cate It was the 
period of Tilak's greatest tribulations m life. 
The odds against him were formidable He ivat 
charged with forger) and perjury Eicr) poiii 
bln attempt was made to blacken him in the 
cyejof the people On 7th August, 1S97, Tdak 





me.t his friend Baba Maharaj who was on his 
^eath-bed The ,dyi<'‘g naan executed a will 
and pressed Tilak to be a trustee together 
with Rao Saheb Kirtikar, the Hon. Mr. G. S. 
Kapharde, and Messrs Kombhojkar and 
’Nagpurkar. The will contained the following 
important passage: — “My wife is now pregnant. 
If she does not give biith to a son, or if the 
son after birth is short-lived, then for the 
purpose of continuing the name of m}'’ family, 
with the vjchara of the trustees a boy should 
be placed, as often as may be necessary, 
in adoption, on the lap of my wife, in accor- 
dance with the Shastvds, and the Panch should, 
on behalf of that son, cairy on the manage- 
ment of the immovable and movable estates 
till he attains majority.” The widow gave 
birth to a son, but he died after two months- 
During Tilak’s incarceration, Mr. Kapharde 
was in charge of the estate. After coming 
out of gaol Tilak took up the management. 
The estate was immersed in debt. The only 
way by which the liabilities could be cleared 
•off was by strict retrenchment in expenditure. 
This very much displeased the widow who 
was 'surrounded by bad advipers. Tilak and 
the other trustees tried -their best to ffnd a 
boy for the widow’s adoption A suitable boy 
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could not be found Secrctlj an attempt 
was made to induce the widow to adopt 
Bala Mahara], brother of Pandit Mahanj 
of Kolhapur The trustees held a meeting 
on i8th June, 190: to deade the matter No 
boy of the Kolhapur and Poom branches of 
the familj was approsed It was deadcd to 
see if one was available at Babre, a village in 
Aurangabad district The widow, Tilak and 
Mr Kapharde went to the vallage and select 
cd one Jagannath for adoption The widow 
too liked the choice and even wrote a letter to 
the bo) 8 father expressing her willingness 
to adopt the bo) And before nn assembly 
of Shastns and according to religious rites 
the boj was adopted everything went on 
well for sometime The enemies of Tilal 
however, wanted to ruin him and induced the 
widow to approach Mr Aston, Pistiict Judge 
and Agent to the Deccan Svrdars and comp 
Jain against Tihks t)Tann> A tool in the 
hands of her evil councillors, she did at 
desired, and, on agth Jul), igvi applied for 
revocation of the probate granted to Tilak 
and other trustees Mr Aston tried the ease 
revoked the probate disapproved of the 
adoption, frames! seven thatges against Tilak 
and committed him under bee. Cr P C 
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to the City Magistrate. The charges included 
false complaint for breach of trust against 
Mr Nagpurkar, one of the trustees, false 
fabrication of evidence, forgery, etc Tilak 
applied for transfer of the case to the High 
Court on the ground that Mr. Aston was 
prejudiced against him and had given several 
interviews to Tai Maharaj. The application 
was rejected ; but, when an appeal was made 
to the High Court the decision of Mr Aston 
relating to the probate was reversed Then the 
seven charges framed against Tilak were gone 
into by a Special Magistrate appointed for the 
purpose. The first charge was quashed after 
eight njonths of prolonged trial. Then the 
charge of perjury was taken up and on 24th 
August 1903 Tilak was convicted and sentenc- 
ed to 18 months’ ngourous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs rooo. Without allowing him 
sufiicient time to give instructions to his 
pleaders to lodge an appeal, and with indecent 
haste, Tilak was removed to gaol. The 
Sessions Judge, Mr. .Lucas, reduced the 
sentence but confirmed the conviction. On 4th 
January, 1904, he was taken to the Yerwada 
gaol He was, however, released on the 8th 
by an. order of the High Court. When he 
was taken to gaol he was hand-cuffed like a 
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common felon, n most scandilons nnd di3 
gracefnl proceeding The rcrmonal appeal 
ivas taken ap bj the High Court on 24th 
Februarj, 1904 Tilaks conviction was 
quashed and the fine ordered to be refunded 
The cnminal case having ended, the civil case 
relating to adoption came up for hearing 
before the First Class Subordinate Judge in 
June 1904 The decision wav in Tilak s favour 
An appeal was made to the High Court After 
ivvaj jears, the High Court decided against 
Tilak and the latter thereupon nppealrd to 
the Priv) Council and vvxm the case The 
decision of the High Court npi quashcrl, and 
that of the Subordinate Judge held up The 
Government onneeessaril) del3>cd the 
tlecution of the decree of the I'nv) Council, 
and the estate was not granted to Jaganiiath 
until I ebroary. 1917 With an inimical 
Government, a numfyr of unscrupulous 
opponents alm>5 intriguing and cnnspltin( 
against him the dope of a wid nr ph>iiig 
into the hands of rval advis'-is, TilaLIiad to 
fight for inveral years against iln-a- rsjds 
to vindicate his character and wily hn In 
domitableeoorjgeanil spotless Inrfiev*) c lold 
have borne these pervctitionv with pitier'e 
fortitude ard mbesf optimum After 1 is writ 
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deserved triumph; hfe Was justly looked ufroti 
by the people as a true hero and he became a. 
firm believ^t in the workings of Divide ProVi-^ 
dence m humarf life and activities. 

r r 

The Curzonian Dispensation. 

Lord Curzon was one of the most remark- 
able of Indian Viceroys. A great orator, a 
robust debater, energetic, strong-willed and 
obstinate, he was an Imperialist of Imperia- 
lists. He started his regime with grand 
Shibboleths before him. Here and there he 
did something or other to please some sections 
of the Indian people, but lateron he changed his 
attitude and became a hot-headed autocrat, 
not all, however, under the pressure of the 
Bureaucratic demi-gods ; for, he was too self- 
Willed to be susceptible to extraneous influeh- 
'Ces He launched out a senes of administrative 
measures affecting every branch of the 
machinery of Government, strengthening the 
hands of the Executive, especially in the 
Central Government, in utter disregard of 
public opinion, The official report of the 
Indian' National CongresS for 1905 gives the 
following description of his administration 
■“ Never Since the dark days of Lord Lytton^s 
Viceroyalty had Ifldia been so distlradted, 



discontented, despondent, ttc \nctim of bo 
manj misfortunes, political and other; the 
target for so much scorn and calumny 
emanating from the highest quarters — us 
most moderate demands ndiculcd and scouted, 
Its most reasonable prajers greeted with stilf 
negative, its noblest aspirations spumed and 
denounced as puremischicf or solemn nonsense 
Us mostchenshed ideals hurled down from 
their pedastal and trodden under foot — nca-er 
had the condition of fndta been more critical 
than It was dunn„ the second III starred 
administration of Lord Canon The OfTiclal 
Secrets Act was passed in the tccih of umver 
sal opposition It was condemned b> the 
whole press — Indian and Anglo Indian 

Protests from all quarters poured in but Lord 
Curtoii svas implacable and the pjgqtne act 
was passed rducation was cnpptrd and 
muidated, it was made eapensive and it was 
ofTiculised, and so that most rflectivr In'lru 
ment for the enslavement o( our national 
interest the Indian UnuTrtUies Act was 
pas>ed and the policy ol checlong if not al 
together undoing the noble wort of Ilentinl: 
Macaulay and Lord llalifar which for moie 
than hail a centory has Iwen c 'ntintird with 
Such happy rr-olis toth» enon’ry came In 
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full swing”. His Lordship’s administration 
was so iniquitous that even Mr. Gokhale was 
obliged to say; “For a parallel to such an 
administration, we must, I think, go back to 
the times of Aurangazeb in the history of 
our own country.” But after all, Lord 
Curzon’s regime was a blessing in disguise ; 
he was the architect of Indian nationalism, he 
built better than he knew. His ili-advised 
Partition of Bengal gave rise to a stormy 
agitation in and around Bengal Simultaneo- 
usly the boycott and swadeshi movements 
also were conducted, and gained immense 
support and strength in the country The 
whole of India from Cape Comorin to the 
peaks of Gourisankar reverberated with feel- 
ings of indignation against Government and 
of sympathy towards Bengal. The net out- 
come of the Curzonian dispensation was an all- 
India agitation, quickening a sense of nation- 
al oneness and solidarity. 

Methods of Agitation and the 

Inauguration of the New party. 

With the manifestation of a new spirit 
and life in the country. there also occurred a 
5plit m the ranks of Indian politicians. It 
was due to different conceptions regarding 



tnethoda of political agitation The Modcn 
tcs wanted to pnrsne nhnt the> called ‘ consti 
tutional methods of agitation,” b) which thej 
meant th it the agitation should be within 
the foor comers of the Jaw of Bntish India 
Tilalc did not bel'c^c in all this for thr follow- 
ing reasons In the first place India had no 
constitution of her own, the Indian Govern- 
ment was created b> the statutes of the 
Parliament of Great Britain In the second 
place, India had no law making powers The 
Bureaucrac) had the sole authontj to make 
and unmake lawrs The Bureaucrac), if it 
made up Its mind, could put an end to all 
forms of agitation, and depnve the people of 
even their elcmcntar) rights of free assncla 
tion and free speech , it could easil) p^nali'e 
all political activities In fiphting such an 
autocracy, it vwis not alw I)S possible to follow 
methods that would Iw described as legal fi r, 
the dcscnption was liable to bechanpeH accord 
Ing to the whims of the Buteaucrac) Not law 
then, but justice inoralit) and equit) should 
be the guiding principles ofagitiliin Coitsti 
tutional and law ibidinp methods a( aimi an 
alien Bureaucrac) which pats iov'd the 'e 
authorlt) of malm,* and unm'kinr Ims 
eauld lead onl) to political saki P 1 n Im 
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that the Moderates were inseparably wedded 
to constitutional agitation, Tilak started what 
he called the New Party. The Anglo-Indian 
and the Moderate press dubbed the members 
of the New party as Extremists The differen- 
ces between the Moderates and the Extremists* 
were only with regard to methods, not with 
regard to the ideal In the course of an 
interview with'^Mr. H. W Nevinson, Tilak 
described his political creed and methods thus 
. — “It is not by our purpose, but by our 
methods only that our party has earned the 
name of Extremists. Certainly, there is a very 
small party which talks about abolishing the 
British rule at once and completely. That 
does not concern us; it is much too far in the 
future. Unorganised, disarmed, and still dis- 
united, we should not have a chance of shak- 
ing the British suzerainty We may leave 
all that sort of thing to a distant time. Our 
object is to obtain eventually a large share in 
the administration of our own country. Our 
remote ideal is a confederacy of the Indian pro- 
vinces, possessing Colonial Self-Government 
with all imperial questions set apart for the Cen- 
tral Government in England.” The Moderates 
h^ve always had faith in the British people 
and their Government in India and very little 
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faith in themselves and their people in general 
They have believed that England’s heart is 
good, sympathetic and generons, and that she 
means to, and will, grant India Self-Goacm 
menL The party founded by Tilak did not 
believe in all this Tilak once said “We do 
not believe m philanthropy in politics There 
13 no instance in history where a foreign nation 
has ruled another without any expectations 
of profit We believe in Lord Morle> and 
in the genuiness of hia prolessions as a 
philosopher The old school (the Moderate 
school) thinks that politics could be governed 
by the dictates of philosophy, we hold tha 
these arc quite different things and ought not 
to be mixed op together The old school 
thinks that concessions could be secured bj 
logical persuasion " 

In fact, Tilak did not like the methods 
adopted by the Congress caen before Lord 
Curaon came to India He did all that he 
could to infuse life and courage Into the 
Congress despite the opposition of the Mode 
rates. The prolonged labours in connection 
with the Tai Maharaj case took away a large 
portion of his lime and he was unable dunng 
that period to devote an> attention to poll 
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tics. But thanks to an inscrutable providence, 
the high-handed ways of Lord Curzon and 
the series of blunders he committed brought 
about an awakening in the minds of the people 
and paved the way for the formation of a 
new party following methods more vigour- 
ous and courageous than those that had been 
followed by the Moderates. This coincided 
with the last phase of the Tai Maharaj case ; 
and Tilak re-entered the Congress and, 
taking advantage of the new spirit in the 
country, wanted to break the old superstitions 
of the Congress. He wanted that Congress- 
men should devote their time to rouse the 
spirit of nationalism among the people, and 
abandon the mendicant policy of currying 
favour with the Bureaucracy ; but his oppon- 
ents, as usual, would not allow him to do this. 
He attended the Benares sessions of the Con- 
gress presided over by Mr. Gokhale The 
presidential address was one of the most ins- 
piring addresses of the day. No one criticised 
Lord Curzon’s administration as trenchantly as 
the President. Further, Mr. Gokhale justified 
the starting of the Boycott movement in Ben- 
gal. Emboldened by these-and helped by the 
absence that year of Sir P. M. Mehta, Tilak 
wanted the Congress to pass separate resolu- 
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tions on Swadeshi and Boycott and to advnse 
all parts of India to inaugurate the Bojcott 
movement as a token of sympathy with 
Bengal This the Moderates stoutl} refused to 
endorse Hoping to bring up the resolution 
at the next Congress, Tilak yielded, and aver 
ted a spilt Tilafc had by now become an all 
India leader, the leader of the New or the 
Extremist party, and was so popular that 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal proposed that he 
should preside over the Calcutta Congress, 
and earned on a vigoorous agitation to bnng 
about that consumation Moreover a contro- 
versy arose as to whether the policy of the 
Congress should be changed Mr G S Kap- 
harde sent a circular letter to all prominent 
Congressmen advocating a change in the 
poliev All this temfied the Moderates They 
thought that the Congress was in d ingcr of 
being captured by the Extremists and so 
made a supreme cfTort to stem the tide of 
Extremism SirP M Mehta and Mr Suren 
dranaih Banerjee sent n cable to Dadha 
bhai Naroji, the Grand Old Man of India, 
who tras then m England, stating that 
the Congress was in danger and that he should 
forthwith start for India to preside over the 
Calcutu Congress Dadhabal was loved by 
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allrpar.ties and no on,e would , Contend against 
him for the Presidentship of the Congress, 
lea^t of all Tilak. Padhabai consented to 
preside , and the Moderates won a victory as 
far as the Presidentship of the Congress was 
concerned However, the main question as to 
whether the policy of the Congress should be 
■changed was to be discussed and, solved at the 
Congress session, Itself , Regarding' this ques- 
tion, Tilak expressed the following vjew: — “We 
are sometimes told not to be disheartened. If 
the Moderates think that we are easily dis- 
appointed and lack, grim determination, they 
are entirely mistaken We have lost faith, 
not in the ultimate result, but in the dilatory 
activities of the Congress. ,To us, the holding 
of the Congress for three days in the year, the 
tepid work of the British Congress Committee 
and the occassional sending of a deputation 
to England-r^seems quite an insufficient work. 
Not that we have no faith in ‘ constitiitional 
agitation We do not want to overthrow the 
English Government. Political rights will 
have to be, -fought for. The Moderates think 
that - these cap be ' won by persuasion We 
think. they can only be got by stjrong pressure. 
Will the Congress exert itself .to apply this 
pressure ^ That - is the point ; and if such a 
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pressure is to be applied, the Congress matt 
leave this holiday character and develop into 
an organisation working continuously and 
energetically ” The Calcutta sessions of the 
Congress were anxiously awaited. The Anglo 
Indian Press tried its best to discredit Tilak’s 
party, but in vain It hoped that the Presi 
dent would be a “ Moderating " influence, but 
It was sorely disappointed Dadhabai Naroji 
declared the goal of India's political efforts in 
the following terms — "The whole matter 
can be compnsed in one word. Self govern 
ment or Swaraj like that of the United King 
dora or the Colonies.' Further, the Congress 
passed three distinct resolutions on Swadeshi, 
Boycott and National Education The reso- 
lution relating to Bojxott gave rise to a very 
hot debate. The resolution on Boycott passed 
at the Benares Congress was mere "economic 
Boycott." According to the Calcutta resoln 
tion. Boycott became a political weapon as 
well It declared —"That having regard to the 
fact that the people of this counuy have little 
or no voice in its administration, and that 
their representations to the Government do 
not receive due consideration, this Congress It 
of opinion that the Boyxott movement Inaugn 
rated in Bengal by way of protest against the 
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partition of that province was, and is, legiti- 
mate/’In the open Congress.Babu Bipin Chan- 
dra Pal attached a political meaning to this 
resolution, the Moder.itc leaders like Pandit 
Madana Mohun Mala\iya and Dewan Bahadur 
L A Govindaragava Aiyar dissent/ng from 
that view. There was a prolonged discussion 
leading to much c.xciternent and bustle in the 
pandal. Mr Gokhalc pointed out that the 
Congress was bound only by the wording of 
the resolution as it stood and not by interpre- 
tations put upon It by individuals, and thus 
brought the discussion to a close. In the Sub- 
jects Committee the resolution rcl.iting to 
Swadeshi was also one of hot dispute. Accor- 
ding to the draft resolution placed before the 
Committee It was not stated clearly that the 
people should buy Sw^adeshi goods even at a 
sacrifice Tilak wanted to amend the resolu- 
tion to this effect. His amendment was 
thrown out. He demanded a poll. It was 
refused. As a protest, he walked out with 
sixty others. Intending to move the amend- 
ment in the open Congress, Tilak sent notice 
of the same to the President. Realising the 
strength of Tilak’s party, the President incorpo- 
rated the amendment into the main resolution. 
The resolution as amended ran as follows : — 
4 
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That this Congress accords its most 
cordial support to the Sivadeshi mo\ement> 
and calls npon the people of the country to 
labour for Its success, by making earnest and 
sustained efforts to promote the growth of 
indigenous industries and to stimulate the 
production of indigenous arbcles by ginng 
them preference over imported commodities 
even at a sacrifice’ Thus the triumph of 
Tilak’s party was complete at the Calcutta 
Congress of 1906 

The Sokat Imdroglio 
The next session of the Congress was, 
by invitation, to be held at Nagpur A Recep- 
tion Committee was formed carl> in February 
The majority of the members of the Com 
raittee were Tilak’s followers. Seeing that 
their leader could not be elected President, 
they withdrew from the Committee. The 
remaining members appealed to the All India 
Congress Committee to change the place of 
meeting Accordingly, it was decided to hold the 
Congress at Sural Taking advantage of these 
divisions among the Congressmen, Govern 
ment earned on a campaign of ruthless repres 
slon The Colonisation Bill and the Land 
Alienation Act Amendment Bill were pas ed 
by the Punjab Government in the teeth of 
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popular opposition. Land Revenue was in- 
creased in the Rawalpindi Districts , canal 
rates were enhanced in the Bari-Doab canal ; 
the Editor and the Proprietor of the Punjabee 
were prosecuted; Mr. Lala Lajput Rai and 
Sirdar Ajit Singh were deported (May, 1907), 
In Bengal, the Editor of Yuganiar was sent to 
gaol ; the Editor of Smidhya was prosecuted ; 
and Babu Arabinda Ghosh was arrested on a 
charge of sedition. On ist November, 1907, the 
Seditious Meetings Act was passed in spite of 
the opposition of even Moderates like Mr Gok- 
hale These ill-conceived and ill-advised acts 
of an insane Bureaucracy enraged and exas- 
perated the people beyond measure the whole 
of India was seething with indignation On 
iith November, 1907, Mr Lala Lajput Rai was 
released. As he was the hero of the hour, 
feeling in the country was strong in favour of 
fleeting him President His name was sugges- 
ted by the Nationalist section of the Surat 
Reception Committee. The Moderates had 
already decided to have Dr. Rash Behan 
Ghose installed on the Presidential gadi, and, 
therefore, turned a deaf ear to all other pro- 
posals. TheModerate element was strong m the 
Committee, and the proposal to elect Mr. Lala 
Lajput Rai as President was sure to have been 



thrown out, if it had been contended, and 
hence, prudently enough, it was not pressed 
Then, about a week or so before the meeting of 
the Congress a list of the subjects to be consi 
dered by it was published It would ap- 
pear that this list did not include Self gosem- 
ment, Bojeott and National Education 
These notable omissions signified a retrograde 
policy on the part of the Moderates. Tilak 
reached Surat on 23rd December The 
next day the Nationalists met in a conference 
under the presidency of Mr Arabinda Ghosh 
and decided to fight against the tendency tore 
cede from the policy laid down by the Calcutta 
Congress A letter was sent totlieSccrctantsof 
the Congress, asking them to make arrange 
menls to diside the house on all import-ant 
questions The ReccpiionCommittce published 
a not! in the press stating that the rumour 
that resolutions relating to Self goieinmi ni, 
Boy cotl and National T ilueation were omitted 
from the agenda was wholly unfounded On 
the morning of the 25th. Tilak got a copy of 
the dr ift of the Congres^Consiitution ptr|nred 
by Mr Goklialc The object of the Congress was 
therein Hated as follows — ' The Indian Natio- 
nal Congress has for Us oUimste goat, the at 
tainmcnl by India of Self gosxmmeni similar 
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to that tiiijoyed by the other members of the 
British Empire.” In the course of a speech 
he delivered just after he got the draft, 
Tilnk explained the objects stated in the 
‘draft as an attempt to exclude the Nationa- 
lists. from the Congress. Mr. La la Lajput 
Rai arrived at Surat on the 25th morning. 
In order to avoid serious disputes and 
complications, he public!}^ stated that he would 
not consent to preside over the deliberations of 
the Congress even if he was pressed to do so. 
Then he met Tilakand Mr Kapharde and pro- 
posed to hold a small conference of members 
of all parties, with a view to discuss all conten- 
tious questions and arrive at an amicable 
compromise. Tilak agreed to take part in the 
joint conference, but he did not receive any 
intimation until the next morning. In the 
meantime, Tilak and Mr. Kapharde met Mr* 
Surendranath Banerjea and clearly stated 
that they would withdraw all opposition if the 
Nationalist party was assured that the 
Status qm be not disturbed and if some grace- 
tful allusion was made by any one of the spe- 
akers on the resolution about the election of the 
President to the desire of, the public -to, have 
,Mr. Lala Lajput Rai,in the,chmr. ^The,l^t;ter 

■condition ,,Mr,.,,E5anerjea accepjte, dj asr h^_, ^as 



hunself to speak on the resolution formally 
proposing the President, and as for the former 
demand, he said he would not, as far 
as he was concerned, be a party to any such 
deviabon from the Slaliis quo apprehended 
by Tilak and hts party Tilak tried to see 
Mr Malvi, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee- but could not see him as the later 
was either unwilling to see Tilak, or, in fact, 
had no time to do so Tilak asked for a cop> 
of the draft resolutions, and was supplied with 
one at 3 p m on the 26th, though the reporter 
of an anglo-Indian paper, the Advoaile of 
India, got It the previous day I This gross 
negligence on the part of the responsible men 
of the Congress, the Secretaries and others 
who were Moderates, ivas really esaspcrating 
and had no justification whatsoever Tilak 
had, therefore, to follow, much against his will 
but in the interests of the country, the only 
course— of opposition from the s cry bcgining 
After the Chairman of the Reception Commi 
ttec had read his address, the resolution pro- 
posing Dr Rash Behan Ghosc as President 
of the Congress came up When Mr Suren 
dranath Banerjea rose to speak on It he was 
shouted down, and caam his trumpet voice was 
silenced There was a great commotion in the 
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pandal. The session was, therefore, adjourn- 
ed for the next day. At 8p.m (26th December) 
Mr. Chunilal Saraya, Vice-Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, met Tilak and proposed 
that there should be a meeting that night be- 
tween Mr. Gokhale and Tilak and that the 
differences should be settled. Tilak agreed to 
attend the meeting at any hour of the night; but 
no meeting was held, and Mr Chunilal himself 
did not see Tilak before ii am. the next day 
(27th). Mr. Chunilal requsted Tilak and Mr. 
Kapharde to meet Dr, Rutherford, m.p , at 
Professor Gajjar’s Bangalow where the Doctor 
was arranging for a reconciliation. Accordingly, 
Tilak went to the bangalow; but Dr. Ruther- 
ford did not come. Thereupon, Tilak proposed 
that the election of the President should be put 
off for a while and a committee consisting of 
one Moderate and one Nationalist from every 
province should be formed and the differences 
settled Professor Gajjar and Mr Chunilal 
undertook to convey this proposal of Tilak to 
Sir P.M. Mehta, but, unfortunately, nothing 
came out of all this. Then,' Tilak sent the 
following note to Mr. Malvi, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee: — 

Sir, 

I wish to address the delegates on the proposal of 
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the election of the President after it is seconded I wish 
to move an adjonmment with a constructive proposal 
Please announco me. 

Yours Sincerely, 

B G Tilal. 

Deccan Delegate (Poona) 
The Chairman did not send a replj The 
Congress meeting began at ipm Mr Banerjea 
■tras called upon to resume his speech He ivas 
calmly heard Then Tilab sent a reminder 
to Mr Malvi The latter was eiaspcratingly 
silent. Tdab, therefore, proceeded to the plat 
form as soon as Mr Banerjea finished his 
speech A Volnnteer held him back Anyhow, 
he got npon the platform In the meantime, Dr 
Ghose had taken his seat on the Presidential 
chair on the ground that by the time Tiink 
came up on the platform and stood in front of 
the President, the motion of election 
had been passed Shouts began Tilak 
insisted onhisnghtto address the Delegates 
and told Dr Ghosc that he had not been pro- 
perly elected when he (the latter) began to 
interfere One of the Secretaries of the Kecept 
jon Committee touched Tilak a person but was 
pushed aside. Mr GoUiale intervened and obje 
cted to anj one touching Tilak s perron 
Gre.at confusion prevailed Shoes and lathics 
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•were freely ^employed.' A shoe hA botli Sir P. 
M. Mehta and '’Mr. Surendfanath Banerjea 
•who were sitting ‘‘side ' by side. Dr. Ghose 
attempted to read his' address, but in ' vaiti) 
and so, h6 suspended the proceedings stm dte. 
Though undelivered;’ Dr Ghose’s address had 
appeared m the press and it contained certain 
KDffehsive remarks agaiftst the Nationalist party 
This added fuel to the fire and roused party 
feelings very much Messrs. Motilal Ghosh, 
A C. Mitra, B C Cbatterjea and Lala 
^Hari Krishan Lai made a supreme effort to 
bring about a- compromise They met Tilak 
on' the night 'of the 27th and on the morning 
of the next day To ‘every one of them, Tilak 
-gave the following written -undertaking: — 
^‘'With reference ’'to ' our conversation and 
ipiincipallyin the best interests of the Congress, 
T and' my party are prepared to waive our 
' opposition to'the election of Dr. Ghose as Pre- 
sident of the- 23rd Indian National Congress, 
and we are prepared to act in the spirit of 
forget and forgive provided , firstl}'’, that last 
year’s resolutions on Swaraj, Swadeshi,- Boy- 
‘cott and National Education are adhered to 
and each expressly re-affirmed, and 'secondly, 
’Such passages, if any,'* in iDr'f Ghose’s 'speech 
as'may be^ offensive to' the Nationalist* party 
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are omitted ” Even this did not please the 
overweening Moderates, and so both the 
parties departed m the midst of bitterness 
and rancour It is often stated that Tilak 
stirred up party spirit and was a destructive 
politician , nothing ts more absurd than this 
The following passage from one of his articles 
in the Kesart , just after the split at Surat, 
should disillusion such a belief — “ Both the 
Moderates and the Nationalists must remcm 
ber that persons belonging to both the parties 
ate actuated by a sincere desire to promote 
the welfare of the country, and that none is 
deliberately working to bring about the rum 
of the country if both parties start with 
this assumption, if both are willing to accept 
the existence of differences of opinion as 
inevitable and as constituting a healthy sign 
in the body politic, there would be less room 
for misunderstandings. Both the parties 
should realise that only in unity there it safety 
and that this unity they have to keep in spite 
of acute differences of opinion Neither 
should trj to stamp out the other and both 
should , while exerting their utmost to get the 
upper hand in the national assemblies con 
ducted by the united efforts of the Moderates 
and the Nationalists never abuse their supre 
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macy by trying to crush or cripple their oppo- 
nents, namely, the other party. The Moderates 
should remember that it is because the New 
party has come into existence that the Bureau- 
cracy condescends to “ rally ” them. The 
Nationalists must understand that though 
the caution and hesitation of the Moderates 
IS often galling to them , still their influence 
and prestige is not to be despised ” Can any 
one honestly say that the writer of the above 
passage was a destructive genius ^ 

Evidence before the decentralisation 
Commission. 

Lord Curzon’s high-handedness disclosed 
a colossal centralisation of all authority in 
the Government of India, with a view to lessen 
such centralisation and to transfer the powers 
of the Central Government, bya process of 
devolution, to the Provincial Governments, a 
commission of enquiry (the Decentralisation 
Commission) was appointed early in igo8 Tilak 
was one of those who gave evidence before it. 
His evidence is regarded even today as a re- 
markable document His analysis was thorough,, 
his reasoning tersely logical and cogent, and 
his criticisms pungent The concluding por- 
tion of the evidence is characteristic and 
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deserves reproduction “ The mere shifting of 
the centre of power and anthonty from one 
official to another is not, in my opinion, calcu 
lated to restore the feelings of cordiality 
between the officers and the people , prevail 
ing m earlier days English education has 
•created new aspirations and ideals amongst 
the people and so long as these national 
aspirations remain unsatisfied, it is useless to 
accept that the hiatus between the officers 
and the people could be remoaed b} any 
scheme of official decentralisation It is no 
remedy — not even a palliative against the 
evil complained of, nor was it put forward 
by the people or their leaders. The fluctua 
ting iraveof decentralisation may infuse more 
or less life in the tndvidual members of the 
Bureaucracy but it cannot remove the grow 
ing estrangement between the rulers and the 
ruled, unless and until the people arc allowed 
,more and more cffectno voice in the manage 
ment ol their own affairs in an e\cr.oipan 
sive spint of wise liberalism and wide tjmpa 
thy aiming at raising India to the level of 
self governing countries ' 

Tilakb AcTtviTici IN 1908 
Throughout the year tgoS, Tilah was 
doing National work of all kinds Ik collcc- 
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ted funds to stirt n Marathi daily — the 
— uhjch came into existence in 
June. With a view to strengthen the 
financial position of the Samartha Vidyalaya, 
he toured throughout the Maharashtra and 
collected about Rs, 50,000 In March, he 
was busy about the woikof the Poona District 
Conference. After that he organised picketting 
of liquor shops throughout the Maharashtra. 
Then he attended the Provincial Conference 
at DuHa The incident in April caused a 
great change in the atmosphere and the out- 
look of Anglo-India and the Bureaucracy. 
Not m the least perturbed by this change, 
Tilak went on with his w'ork, covered the 
w'hole of Maharashtra wnth a net-work of 
bands of picketters. The work carried on by 
these bands was so peaceful and thorough 
that It was real, substantial and enduring^ 
although the guardians of Law’ and order, 
now and then, interfered with the activities. 
For example, the District Magistrate at 
Lonavla passed an order to the effect that 
people should not “congregate and loiter daily 
in the vicinity of the country liquor shops 
at Karla and Lonavla with the purpose of 
preventing customers 'from entering the shops ” 
A huge. meeting was held and the high- 
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were filled with consternation ; the Govern- 
ment went mad and resorted to repression. 
The position of Tilak and his party became 
unenviable. Undaunted by the odds against 
him, Tilak pointed out that anarchism was 
due to the unsympathetic rule of an alien 
Bureaucracy. The Government, however, 
attributed it to the activities of“the agitators”. 
Even the statement published in the press by 
Tilak and about 24 leading Nationalists of the 
Maharashtra regretting the acts of violence 
committed m Bengal, was not taken into ac- 
count. On 24th June, Tilak was arrested on a 
charge of sedition under sections 124-A and 
153-A, and committed to the criminal sessions 
of the Bombay High Court 

The Trial 

Mr Muhamad All Jinnah appeared for Tilak 
and applied on the 2nd July forbad which was 
refused It was decided that Tilak should be 
tried by a Special Jury. Appearing on behalf 
of the accused, Mr Baptista argued that if the 
July had a European majority it was most 
unfair to Tilak as the Europeans could not 
understand Marathi, the language in which the 
articles had been written and as there was 
a charge against him that he excited hatred 
against Europeans Mr. Baptista's arguments, 
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Prior to the “home role’' movement 

The erne] treatment accorded to Tilak 
was only one of a senes of measures adopted 
by the Government to crush the Nation 
alist movement With the ample support 
of the Moderate party throughout the country, 
It was but an easy task for Government to 
put the Nationalists to utter discomfiture. And 
so It came to pass Almost all the things that 
Tilak had done were undone dunng his 
absence National Schools were deserted and 
the Samtits suppressed , the arbitration courts 
dwindled away , popular leaders were removed 
from the field of their activities by Govern 
ment, or else they sought exile The Indian 
National Congress became a Jo-hoknm body 
under the leadership ol the autocrat of Bombay 
Sir P M Mehta and his camp follower, 
Mr G K Gokhale The Minto-Morlcy 
Reforms deluded the Moderates A number 
of repressive measures were adopted by 
Government at the same time WTien TiLik 
returned from his exile, he found his party 
paralysed, public life demoralised by Govern- 
mental coercion on the one hand and on the 
other hand by toadyism on the part of n 
section of Indians who asked for "boons ' 
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and were satisiied even with crumbs. He 
found the Indian National Congress, a 
weak, timid body, clinging to the feet of 
the Bureaucracy and adopting a most crin- 
ging tone There was, however, one re- 
deeming feature: that lady of wonderful 
genius and talents and of international re- 
putation, and a tried friend of India, — Mrs. 
Besant, had taken to politics. Her entry 
into the arena of Indian politics gave strength 
to the National movement at a most critical 
time In the begining she devoted all her 
attention to the consolidation of the various 
parties, to the strengthening of the Congress. 
Tilak’s programme of work was more or less 
the same — the Congress-compromise, the 
reorganisation of the Nationalist party and 
the setting on foot of a strong agitation for 
Home Rule Without losing any time, Tilak 
again set about his work. It was about this 
time that the Great War between England 
and Germany broke out. Though Tilak had 
been most unfairly treated by Government and 
was subjected to galling tyranny by the C.I.D, 
and other underlings of Government even 
after his return from Mandalay, he did not 
feel embittered against Government but came 
forward to help England in her hour of trial. 
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Some of hia opponents stood aghast at his 
declaration of loyalty Tilak s declaration 
that “at such a cnsis it is the duty of every 
Indian, be he great or small, nch or 
poor, to support and assist His Majesty's 
Government to the best of his ability ’ 
cleared a great deal of misunderstanding 
so much so that even the Advocate of 
India of Bombay took Tilak for “ one of 
our loyalest and truest friends ’ and called up- 
on his detractors to admit their mistake and 
make at the earliest possible moment the 
amende honorable Taknng advantage of Tilak s. 
change of attitude, Mrs Besant worked hard to 
bnng about a compromise between the much 
abused Moderates and the much persecuted 
Extremists. She approached Sir P M Mehta, 
who, however refused to abide b> her terms of 
compromise and took objection to the re entry 
of Tilak and his fire brands into the Congress 
fold Enraged bj his uncompromising and stu 
bbom attitude, Mrs Besant wTote one of her 
most remark-able articles in her Heir India, in 
■which she called the old Congress leaders, 
who were unmlling to go forwanl and 
looked down upon all efforts to go forward as 
' \citrrda>-s There were otherdillicolties also 
in the waj of the compromise In the absence 
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of Tilak and Other leaders of the Nationalist 
party, the Moderates had made the Congress 
constitution so rigid and narrow, that it was 
practically impossible for a Nationalist to 
become a delegate. Mrs. Besant wanted to 
remove this disability. It was with this object 
that she proposed to move in the Congress of 
1914 that article XX of the Congress Consti- 
ution should be so amended as to make it pos- 
sible for the Nationalists to attend the Congress 
as delegates Her efforts were in vain; the com- 
promise failed. The circumstances relating to 
the failure of the compromise were thus des- 
cribed by the Amnia Bazar Patnka — “Mrs 
Besant accompanied by Mr. Subbarao, the 
General Secretary of the Madras Congress 
(1914) went to Poona in the first week of De- 
cember (1914) and conferred with Messrs 
Tilak, Gokhale and other leading publicists of 
Poona. The suggested amendment of article 
XX of the Congress Constitution was agreed 
Thereupon Mr. Subbarao went over to Bom- 
bay to consult Sir Pherozesha; he returned 
disappointed. Then he met Mr. Tilak, had 
a long talk with him, which frightend him as 
well as Mr. Gokhale to whom it was subse- 
quently reported Mr. Gokhale was convinced 
that Mr. Tilak’s re-entry into the Congress 
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camp would only be a signal for a revival of 
the old struggle. He, therefore, withdrew bis 
support from the proposed amendment, sent 
an oral message to Mrs. Besant accordingly 
and in reply to a letter from the President- 
elect, wrote to him a confidential letter eipla 
ining the reasons of his change of \iew That 
letter or Its ret ised copy became ‘public pro 
petty at once. It was stated in this communi 
cation that Mr Tilakhad openly atoned his 
intention of adopting the boycott of Gottm 
ment and obstructionist methods like those of 
the Irish if ho entered Congress. The matter 
tvas prominently brought to the notice of the 
Subjects Committee and, naturally the cars of 
many of its members ttcre poisoned against the 
Mahratta patriot behind his back In the 
meantime, Mrs Besant wired to Mr Tilak 
to ascertain the truth or otherwise of the alle 
gation, and not oniy did hcgiic a direct lie to it 
but said that many of his colleagues and follo- 
wers were actually serving cither in the Legis 
lative Council or in the Municipalities and Dis 
tnct BaardsI Mr Tilak's telegram however, 
came too laic to mend matters. An apology 
was, no doubt, offered to him and charges 
against him were withdrawn, but his enemies 
triumphed in the end by getting the question of 
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reconciliation postponed and a committee 
appointed to consider it^’ The Committee 
appointed at Madras to consider that question 
of compromise submitted a report which, was 
discussed in the Bombay Congress (1915). 
The section XX of the Congress constitution 
was amended so as to grant the power 
of electing delegates to public meetings con- 
vened under the auspices of any asso- 
ciation, which IS not of dess than two years- 
standing on 31st December, 1915 and which 
has for one of its objects the attainment of 
Self-government by India on Colonial lines 
within the British Empire by constitutional 
means ” Tilak ungrudgingly accepted this 
compromise, though it was only a half- 
hearted concession, because Tilak recog- 
nised that the time needed unity and organi- 
sation among Indian politicians In the 
course of a public lecture m Bombay during 
the Congress week (1915), Mrs. Besant urged 
that the Congress should carry on steady 
propaganda throughout the year, and declared 
in an almost threatening tone that she would 
start an organisation to do the work if the 
Congress did not accept her suggestion Some 
purblind reactionaries who looked upon Tilak 
and Mrs, Besant as “ dangerous extremists ? 
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disconntenanccd the moic Tilak and Mrs. 
Besant did not care for their opposition open 
or cosert, and began a huge agitation in fasaaur 
of Home Rule for India, started the All India 
Home Rule League and established branches 
of the League in all parts of the counlrj, 
Tilak directing the actuatics in the Mahan 
shtn and Mrs. Besant doing the same in 
Madns presidcnc) 

The wah and dpmavd roit Ilom Rule. 

Tilak did splendid work in order to help 
England to prosecute the mr succrsslullj 
He did so liecause he nas eser lo> il to the 
British throne and to the British connection 
iKtEiuse he saw that the political destinies < f 
his countrj were for the time liemg indissniu 
hl> connected 'Mtli those of Glen Britain 
liecause he rrcogni e(| tint the triumj h of 
Geiman> nould mean the triumph of jutocra 
c> and mihtantm oser Prm«rJC> and free 
dom lie could not fit «rr\rr Mcu*e tie 
Bureiucrjcj m India for its hhirn'ers the 
the Bumucrjcj ssas only an jpenl of the 
Imiietiat G ivefninent if llu 'taje,(j If e 
Kit I ni'er f It *sas tjmie fr iimite to 
con le-nn ll e aetioni r f tf e 4"rrit apil i! r Ur I 
that a hid ate-o s* »et! le* sent out and a 
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better agent appointed. Tilak was' a friend 
of the British connection, but an uncom- 
promising foe of the ever-blundering and sel- 
fish Bureaucracy. This the Bureaucracy did 
not understand , and thwarted all his efforts 
to help England in her hour of trial and 
tribulation Tilak wanted to recruit as many 
young men as he could. He once declared — 
If age and grey hair are no disqualification, I 
am prepared to stand m the fighting line ” He 
pointed out in the innumerable speeches he 
delivered at that time that India had splendid 
man-power and that England could use it 
against Germany, in which case there should 
have been no need to enforce conscription in 
England , but all these earnest appeals fell 
on deaf ears The Bureaucracy were extre- 
mely dull and slow ; they advertised for a 
force of 6000 men among thirty crores of 
people ' Tilak promised six millions and more 
The Government did not at all give heed to 
these declarations of a responsible and influ- 
ential Indian leader Nay, they looked upon 
Tilak and his activities with suspicion and 
distrust • The Premier asked the Government 
-of India to do certain things to please the 
Indian peoples so as to appeal to their 
imagination, — to appeal to what was called 
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** the Impcnalistic instinct,** and in response 
the Go\emment of India passed the Defence 
of India Act; the wise satrap of the Punjab 
and the Commissioner of Delhi passed orders 
of ertemment against Tilak and the Gover- 
nor of Madras and the notorioos Sir Michael 
O Dwyer condemned the demand for Home 
Rale in strong hngmgc Tilik took these 
ill advised mcisarcs of the Government in i 
calm wiy and assiduously earned on his work 
Side by side witn wir work, Tilak also earned 
on the igitilion for Home Rule. He held 
that liberty \vib i non-contcntious matter and 
that Indn coaid not wait for it Hiving 
fou^^ht for liberty in the billle fields of 
Europe shr could not keep qui^l when she 
wns denied the bimc in her home Some of 
the Anglo Indian journals had the meanness 
lochir^cicfisc the dcminil for Home Rule at 
* polilicil hucksleno} I vi:n if it were to. 
It tTji only after th'* ersmplf«»f Cirudiand 
Auttralnind in ronsonafic** xsith Mr Ronar 
Ljw * diciurn Slfc».** lh<* iron, whilr ti i\ 
ho_ Tdal du! not cafe a brat\ farthmf for 
nh4t the \fT h» Indian th^u^’hf 

alKtut lilt »jUilnn fcf Him'* Rul'- He 

atlrr {*'■<1 t'l" I* i ■» Pf'vinttal ( 

erpan* -d by anj d" 1 bv 
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Mr. Joseph Baptista, and there consolidated 
the Nationalist party which contributed about 
a 1000 delegates to the Conference. The 
Belgaum Provincial Conference (1916) was 
equally successful and further strengthened 
the Nationalist party. The position of Tilak 
and his party was strong enough and he could, 
if he chose, set the Moderates at defiance, he 
did not, however, being a far-sighted states- 
man and genuine patriot, choose to do so He 
felt that unity was the greatest need of the 
country at that time. For the sake of unity, 
he accepted even the Memorandum of Re- 
forms prepared by nineteen Members of the 
Impenal Legislative Council, though he was,, 
personally in favour of more radical changes 
m the administrative machinery than those 
proposed in the Memorandum Throughout 
the year 1916, it is very gratifying to note, 
both Tilak and iVlrs. Besant worked along 
more or less the same lines, and for the same 
object. The Moderates, however, with the 
exception of the Hon, Mr. V S Srinivasa 
Sastri, were not one with Mrs. Besant and 
Tilak, though they were not bold enough to 
lead a counter-organisation The Government 
were bent up on crushing the Home Rule 
movement, and gave immense trouble both 
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to Tihk md Mrs Bcsant. On 23rd July, 1916 
Tilak s sixty first birth da> was celebrated \ 
huge mass meeting of Sooo people was held 
A number of congratalaiory addresses were 
read Tilak was presented with \ anoas things, 
besides a purse of one lakh of ruptc* 

SncuRin FOR good dehamouk* 

Go\crnmcnt, too presented him with a 
notice calling upon him to show enu e wh> he 
should not be bound over for good bcha\iour for 
a period of one >eTr in a sum of Rupees 20 000 
rn hij own rccogn/mncc and in two secundcs 
of Rs. 10000 each They did not slop lirrc 
Tilak s ihree speeches on Home Rule deli 
\rrrd at I^rlgaum and Ahmedmuar were 
tikcn objection to The cts»* cjiur uj> for 
hearing before the Distnci MD^isirair* of 
Roona on 7ih Maj 1919 Th'* Coun-^rl fnr 
OoNrmm^nt made it clear that C >vrfnm'»nt s 
objrciinn was not to Home Rule hut to Tdak s 
sp^^chrs on Home Rule He rrid iiohted 
patsar'-s cutofif from the context an 1 pro 
vr<l his case against Tifal Accntdin”!) the 
Magisirde drcltml that Tilak \ art d to 
diolT-et hn audience against 
when he to*d the p**opte- * thit ll wrrr 
slaves that their rrtevjnc»*s frmaln*“f! unti- 
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dressed and that the Government only con- 
siders Its interests which are alien to those of 
the Indians and intends to keep the people in 
slavery under the excuse that Indians are not 
fit to rule themselves.” Further, the Magis- 
trate directed Tilak ” to enter into a bond in 
a sum of Rs. 20,000 with two sureties each in 
the sum of Rs. 10,000 to be of good behaviour 
for a period of one year Tilak made an 
appeal to the High Court and the Magis- 
trate’s decision was quashed by Mr Justice 
Batchelor and Mr. Justice Sir Lallubhai Shah^ 
The former wrote : — ” Probably the fairest 
way to ascertain the effect is to read the three 
speeches from begining to end, quietly and 
attentively, remembering the arguments and 
remembering the politically ignorant audience 
to whom Mr Tilak was addressing. I have 
so read these speeches, not once, but several 
times, and the impression left on the mind i& 
that, on the whole, despite certain passages 
which are rightly objected to by the prosecu- 
tion, the general effect would not probably 
and naturally be to cause disaffection, that is 
hostility or enmity or -contempt . The 
decision of the High Court reversing that'of 
the District Magistrate of Poona’ sent a thrill 
of joy throughout the' country. Another 
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attempt «as made to bnng Ttlak to booV 
He \vat served, mth an order presenting him 
from addressing an> meeting at Gadag, where 
he had gone on pnvate business The order 
svas seiacd just a few minutes before he was 
to address the huge gathenng that had assrm 
bled to honour him He did not disob*) the 
order as was expected by the authorities He 
took /•nmiif-tn nnd disp'ned the \ast 
gathering 

Tiir Luckwow CoscRtss 

Tilak re entered the Congress at Lucknow 
(Deeemb'V ipiG) He svas reccisrd with a 
tremendous ovation He replied — " I am not 
foolish enough to think that this reception 
is gisain to mj humble self Ills risen if | 
nghtl> understand to tho^e principles 
which have been embodied in th- resolution 
I have the honour to tui>pofi 1 am glad to 
fa> that I hasT Invd tbswe ten >vars to tee 
that ate are pomp to pot nor snicet and 
shoolden togr'her to po h on th"- seherae of 
Self Government \Vc are non onll^I jn 
every wov in the Uni|r«l rrovaecM TTianls 
to the isobV eFetts of the rrea'drnt of tfe 
Co'gress, ’fr Ar-b’tieharan ’fess-a fit »r 1 
of Mrs Pesant. the ^foimt-s an' ih- itiar 
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lists met as fueiids and fcllo\’,>\\oil{crs for the 
common good of the motherland. The part 
played by Tilak was appreciated throughout 
the country, to the utter discomfiture of some 
of his inveterate enemies and detractors The 
following statesmanlike utterance of Tilak 
remo\ed all misunderstandings relating to his 
attitude towards the Muhammadans. He said : 
** It has been said that we, Hindus have yield- 
ed too much to our Muhammadan brethren. 
I am sure, I represent the sense of the Hindu 
community all over India, when I say that we 
could not have 3'ielded too much. I would 
not care if the rights of Self-Government are 
granted to the Muhammadan community 
only. I would not care if they arc granted to 
the Rajputs only. I would not care if they 
are granted to the lower classes of the Hindu 
population. Then the fight will not be tri- 
angular as at present it is.” The Lucknow 
Congress empowered the All-India Congress 
Committee to prepare a scheme of post-war 
Accordingly, a scheme was sketched 
It was but an improvement over the 
neteen Members Memorandum,” and sub- 
aently accepted by the All-India Muslim 
.ague. Thus the Congress-League Scheme 
ecame the demand of all sections of the 



Indian people — the Moderilcs and the Extre 
mists, the Hindus and Musalmans It 
regarded as “the irreducible minimum of 
Indian demands 

Tmc Natio s dfjiasd 

Dunng the first quarter of the > car 1917 
all the leaders harped upon this •'cheme ind 
cxpl lined Its chief features to the mas c' b> 
means of innomcrablf speeches and Irjflcts 
Mrs Desant conducted the agitation m the 
Madras prcsid^nc> She to consult Tihk 
frequcntl) The two thus put thrir hcarls to* 
gcthcr and c irricd on the agitati m in such an 
OT^.am cd and s>stemit»c thit th»' llurc 
aucfic) was stunned To prevent Mrs Itrsant 
from ca o]fef4ting with Tilal ih'* Gaxmjor of 
D)tnb»> (I ord \\ ilhn^don) pisied an orJ f 
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man in piotest against the cruel treatment 
accorded to Mrs Besant, for, in interning her 
and her co-workers the Government sought ta 
strike a deadly blow at the agitation foi Home 
Rule All responsible Indian publicists joined 
to put up a strong fight Mr. Jinnah and seve- 
ral other leading members of the Muslim 
League signified their protest by j'oining the 
Home Rule League soon after the internment 
order was known. Pandit Madana Mohan 
declared m a public speech that Government 
sought to stifle India’s demand for liberty by 
interning three friends of Indian aspirations 
The Hindu of Madras, and its talented editor,. 
Mr S. Kastunranga Aiyangar, set aside all 
their persona] differences with the interned and 
kept on fighting steadily and vigourously Dr 
Subrahmania Aiyar, the “Grand Old Man’’ of 
Madras, though blind, weak and crippled by 
age, roared like a lion from his “Beach-house’’. 
Tilakled the agitation in the Mahara’shtra. He 
declared “If we want to prove how keenly we 
feel for her, let us elect her President of the 
coming Congress ’’ Though some of the timid 
Moderates demurred at this timely and states- 
manlike suggestion, the country, in general, 
was in its favour and most of the Provincial 
Congress Committees nominated Mrs Besant 
6 
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as President of the j ear’s Congress. The 
acceptance of Tilak’e saggcstion marked the 
triumph of hia party m-er the Moderates whose 
political creed war ‘‘Do not openl) (loot the 
Government, for, the Government mil throttle 
our moicment in no time The choice of 
Mrs Besant mcmt that India had gisTn up the 
policy of mcndicanc), rcalitcd her self resp-ct 
nnd made up her mind to fight for her freedom 
right up to the end indeed, the nomin ition 
of Mrs Besant for the I’midriitship of the 
Congress ans a bold challenge to the Govern 
ment to do their wasrst to measure their vrta 
pon of repression against tli- drtrrmlnatioii 
of one fifth of the fiunian race to win us frre 
dom from foreign domination The nation 
vrentfutthet it made it clear that passive 
resistance SYOcId be resorted to as a last slen 
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The Declaration of Policy • Responsible 

Government. 

At this time, Hr Honiagu wns appointed 
Secretary of State for India He was confron- 
ted with a complicated situation England was 
engaged in the war against Germany and could 
not bestow any thought on the Indian problem. 
The Bureaucracy in India had so badly 
managed Indian affairs, and enraged and 
e.xasperated the Indian people that some 
urgent interference was necessary Civilised 
humanity was sitting in judgment over Eng- 
land. If England did not at least promise 
some measure of Self-government to India she 
would be accused of hypocrisy. And so a 
change in the “angle of vision” was forced. 
Mr Montagu recognised these factors in the 
situation, and made the historic declaration of 
20th August, 1917 He declared that the goal 
of British policy m India was “Responsible 

Government” and that the time and measure 

« 

of every advance towards responsible govern- 
ment should be determined by the Government 
I of India This declaration brought about a 
1 radical change in the situation Mrs. Besant 
1 and the other interned were set at liberty Mr. 
1 Montagu visited India and toured throughout 
1 the country, accompanied by the Viceroy. He 
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received a number of deputations, addresses 
and memoranda of Keforms The majont) of 
these stood by the Congress-League scheme 
Tilak had a long interview with the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India and was 
well received Mr Montagu was \cr) much 
impressed with Tilak s persuasiveness cogency 
and luciditj It would appear that attempts 
were made to ‘capture Tilak and get from him 
a promise to accept the Reforms to be granted, 
whatever their nature but he had too 
5 rong a will and too clear a perception to be 
easily hoodwinked bj Montagus and Chclms 
fords The Montagu inisison came to an end 
and after considerable dcla> the Rqmrt of 
Constitutional Reforms was published 

Thf Calcltta CoNcm ss 

In the meantimi, while the Secretary of 
State was engaged in enquinng into the 
Indian problem on the 3|>ot tlicannual session 
of the Congress came to be held with Mrs. 
Beaant on the I’residcntial gadi Tilak came 
to Calcutta with 500 Nationalist delejatea 
It would appear that Tilak was asketl by 
several of his fneniU in Calcutta why he had 
consented to the elevation of 'In lies ml to 
llie rtcsidenlial chair atjue-licn which le 
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answered by saying that “Mrs Besant should 
be used” for the purpose of furthering India’s 
cause. What he meant was that Mrs Besant 
was, af that time, representing the cause of 
Indian Home rule, and so had been persecuted 
by Government, and her election as 
President of the Congress would constitute 
an open challenge'^to the Bureaucracy and thus 
served the cause of India. It is a pity that 
this frank expression of Tilak should have 
been misunderstood by Mrs. Besant after two 
years, and used against him At the Calcutta 
Congress, Tilak spoke on -two subjects — the 
All Brothers and on Self-government resolu- 
tion The old and proud mother of the Alls 
there sat by the side of Mrs. Besant, and 
heard the glowing tribute paid to her sons by 
one who alone had the right to speak of self- 
sacrificing patriotism, for he had suffered most 
for the country His speech on the Self-govern- 
ment Resolution was perhaps the longest 
of his speeches 'delivered m the Congress. 
In that speech he gave a masterly analysis of 
the situation and a clear lead. Mr Bipin 
Chandra Pal had opposed that part of the 
resolution which expressed gratitude to Mr. 
Montagu for the August Declaration His 
ground was that a nation’s thanks should be 
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dear, and that it was too premature to thank 
anybody for the Declaration TJak explained 
the resolution in such a tray as to please both 
the Moderates and ultra Nationalists like Mr 
Pal His plea for ihe introduction of respon- 
sibility m the Central Goiemment was scry 
convincing He likened the Government to 
a diseased person who had been suffenng from 
some constitutioml malady A constitutional 
malady, he argued, could be removed onlj bj 
some constitutional remedy Some kind ol 
brain tonic should be administered to the 
diseased person and then atone the various 
limbs of his bod) would resume their ordinary 
functions On the other hand he warned his 
countrymen against persons like Sir Lionel 
Curtis and Sir \ alcntinc Chirol who had been 
striving to make the Keforms as nominal and 
as shallow as possible while keeping within the 
letter of the August Declaration 

Tiir nrfonw sciirvip 

boon after the Calcutta Congress, Tilal 
collected funds with a view to start a rieputa 
tion to r nglanil to enlighten the Unii hi )einn 
crac) on Inilian needs and ispir-tions The 
Deputation consist d of Tilak, Mr Ilipin 
Chandra Pal the lion Mr G S Ivapharde 
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and a few others. It went as far as Col^anbo. 
The' passports that ha4been granted were alE 
on a sudden cancelled. The reason was that 
England was engaged in war and that Indian 
affairs should not be thrust into her attention'. 
Xilak returned to Poona and waited for some 
time more. The Report on Constitutional 
Reforms was published. It proved to be a 
veritable apple of discord Some leaders 
wanted to reject the scheme in toto Mrs Besant 
said thit it was unworthy of England to offer 
and ui worthy 'of India to accept Even 
Subrahnania Aiyar advised his countrymen 
not to touch the narcotic that had been offered 
to them. The Moderate leaders praised the 
authors oi the report beyond measure and 
declared tlat the Reforms promised in the 
Report woud usher in the millenium They 
deluded thenselves into the belief that the 
Extremist leaders of the Congress had made 
up their mindi to reject the scheme m toto, 
and that they should stand by the Reform' 
Scheme The/ further conspired among 
themselves that, m view of the grave danger 
of the proposed constitutional changes being 
rejected by the Extremists, efforts should be 
made to “ save ” the Reforms Therefore, 
with the noble ourpose of “ saving the 
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Reforms ’ from the onslaught of the cruel 
Extremists, Moderate or Liberal organisations 
sprang into existence, and eflfbrts were made for 
holding a Conference of persons of Moderate 
persuasion to receive — ‘accept’ is the classical 
expression — the Reforms with out stretched 
arms I Against the cantankerous Extrenist 
and the self-deluded Moderate, Til ik had an 
arduous task to perform It might ha\e been 
possible for him to clear the mist of misinder 
standing between these sections of poUicians 
if he had not been gagged by an orde of the 
Bombay Government A Special Congress 
was proposed to be held at Bombay The 
Moderates deaded to secede from the Con 
gress and to hold a separate conference at 
the samepHcc This fatal secession vas brought 
about chiefl> through the cffois of the 
Leader of Allahabad and the Servant of 
India of Poona, organs of Modiratc opinion 
which should now feel ashamrtl of the un 
patriotic part they played at nat time. In 
spite of this secession of thr minoritj the 
Special Congress vns n splendd success Tilak 
refused to accept the Prc«dentship of the 
session with a mow to avoid unnccet>STr} mis 
apprehensions in the mindyof the Moderates 
At the Special Congre^ speaking on the 
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resolution on the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
Tilak expressed the following sentiments* — 
“What we have tried to do in the Subjects 
Committee is to distil our different opinions, 
and it was very difficult to distil the “gourds 
and the cucumbers” together. It was no easy 
task , even our enemies had considered it to be 
difficult They believed that we were engaged in 
an impossible business and that by the begin- 
ning of September the Congress would be no- 
where Unfortunately for them, their predictions 
have not proved true. So long as the spirit of 
forbearance and the spirit of give-and-take 
pervades in the councils of the Congress such 
a fatal contingency is never likely to arise 
We were told that the Congress was going to 
reject the whole scheme I could never under- 
stand, and have never understood, what it 
meant We are in the midst of our negotia- 
tions If you reject the scheme you have done 
with It What are you then going to tell the 
British people ^ That we reject the scheme ? 
I think that we have learnt enough of politics 
to know that it is absurd to take such a posit- 
ion. Fortunately for all, we have been able to 
place before ’you a reasoned document, a 
resolution, which combines the wisdom of one 
party, and I may say, the temperament of 



another party, and if 3 on like to call it — I do 
not like to call it m3rself — the rashness of a 
third party The Montagn Report is a beanti 
fal,a very akilfol and a statesmanlike document 
We asked for eight annas of self-government , 
that Report gives ns one anna of Responsible 
government and says that it is better than the 
eight annas of self government The whole 
literary skill of the Report lies m mabng ns 
believe that one morsel of responsible self- 
government 18 more than snfBcient to satisfy 
onr hunger for self government Wc now 
plainly say to the Government, ‘ We thank >ou 
for the one annn of Responsible Government, 
but in the scheme wc \vnnt to embody not all 
that is embodied in the Congress Lcagnc 
scheme, the rails might bcdiffercnt but the car 
nages that carry passengers micht be transfer 
red from one rail to another That is whnt wc 
hi\e tned to do and uc hi\c tned tosniisf) all 
parties concerned and a very difficult task has 
been accomplished The future r 13 is cle^r 
and I hope that what ivc h tve done mil be of 
matcml help in canning on this fight to (he 
end’ This speech bangs out in bold relief 
the diplomatic skill and the argumentative 
abiHt) of Tilal The fcnRiblc view he look 
ilcnccd roan) of the adverse critics of the 



Congress and of his party and falsified! the 
apprehensions of his Moderate countrymen. 
The seceders too realised' their folly ; some of 
them rejoined the Congress at Delhi, persons, 
like the Hon. Mr. Surendranath keeping aloof 
on account of a false sense of prestige. 

In England * the case Against Chirol 

The Government were after all wdling^ 
to permit Tilak to go to England to prosecute 
his case against Sir Valentine Chirol for 
defamation ; but on one condition that he- 
should not address any meeting in England 
Accepting this condition, Tilak went to Eng- 
land Dr Nair, the Non-Brahmana leader and 
ally of the anti-Indian fanatic. Lord Syden- 
ham, was also gagged ; but the gagging order 
against Dr Nair was subsequently cancelled.. 
The order on Tilak had also to be cancelled. 
He concentrated all his attention at first on 
the case against Chirol The case had to be 
carried on in an atmosphere of prejudice 
The publication of the Rowlatt report and 
the various measuies of Government against 
Tilak had poisoned the ears of the. British 
public against him. Sir Valentine was bas- 
king in the sunshine of the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s favour. It was almost certain that 
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the decision would go against Tihk , bat he 
had such great faith in Bntish justice that he 
expected the Bntish tnbunal would go into 
the ca»e in an impartial way and do justice to 
him Another reason for his going to England 
to take action against Sir Valentine Chirol 
was that Chirol's book, Indian Unrtst , 
\ras widely read throughout the Empire and 
the \crdict of the highest Judicial tnbuinl of 
the Empire should carry much weight After 
clabontc prcliminar) proceedings, the case 
came up for hcanng on 29th Jinuirj 1919 
before Mr Justice Darhng Sir John Simon 
K.C and Mr E F Spence appeared for Tihk, 
Sir Edward Carson and ino others for Sir 
Valentine Chirol and Messrs Macmillan and 
Compan> ihcpubhshcrsofibc'Indian Unrest 
Sir Valentine Chirol had m that l>ook uorked 
out a closer thesis from theconfidcninl reports 
submitted to Gosemment b> thee 1 u lie 
had hid fi^scral senoos charges at Tihk’s 
door Some of them ucr»« that Tilak started 
somi Cow protection Socirtiesasapro\ncatlxr 
to the Muhammadan^ that he organis'^d g>m 
nasde societi'-^ with * to dtvrlop the 

martiil Instincts of th** p'‘oph for the drhlr’ 
rate puqwn of emplovinr force and tint the 
juihmcnt of the High Court in the Tai Maha 
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raj case was “extremely damaging to Tilak’s 
private reputation as a man of.honour or even 
of common honesty ” The most serious charge 
was as follows “What Tilak could do by secret 
agitation and by a rabid campaign in the press 
to raise popular resentment to white-heat he 
did .. The inevitable consequences ensued. 
On June 27, 1897 Rand, and Lieut. 

Ayerst . were shot down by a young Chit- 
pavan Brahmin No direct connection has 
been established between the crime and Tilak. 
In reply to the Magistrate who asked him why 
he comitted the murder, Kanhere said, ‘I read 
of many instances of oppression in the Kesariy 
the Rashtramat and the Kal and the other 
newspapers. I think that by killing Sahibs we 
people can get justice. I never got injustice 
myself, nor did any one I know of I now re- 
gret killing Mr Jackson I killed a good man 
carelessly’. Can any thing be more eloquent 
and convincing than the terrible pathos of this 
confession The three papers named by Kan- 
here were Tilak’s organs It was no personal 
experience or knowledge of his that had driven 
Kanhere to his frenzied deed, but the slow, 
persistent poison dropped into his ear by the 
Tilak press. Though it was Kanhere’s hand 
that struck down ‘a good man carelessly’ was not 
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Tilak rather than Knnhere the real author of 
the murder ?" After Sir John Simon's opening 
address, which lasted for £617:0 hours, was fini 
ehed, Tilak ivas cross-examined b> Sir Edward 
Carson, counsel for thu Defendants Some of 
his questions were irrclaacnt and conceiacd in 
bad taste Tilak s answers were prompt, sharp 
to the point and dignified Carson read a num 
her of extracts from the Ktsnn to prove the 
doctnnes built op b> the author of the Indian 
Unrest ' His pleading was more or less a p-ara 
phrase of the sentiments contained in the book 
In summing up the case Sir John Simon 
pointed out that questions whether Tilak eirr 
published seditious articles or what he wrote 
led to murders or he had the friendship of the 
convicted persons were irrclcnnt Con mump 
he said that the que-tion was vhether ‘lir Vnl 
entine Chirol • book coiit iirril matter def ima 
tor> to Tilak that the Adioeatr Crnerjl in 
conducting a case of sedition ag iliist Tilak ju't 
amonthorsoafterMr hard s murder cleirb 
stated that there was no connretion h-tneen 
Tilak s wntinps and the mur h i that repaid 
111) Mr Jack ms murder nil « \en a slnrle 
denunciation 1 'ain't him b) Titik ha I Iw-n 
prisluced aidlhitl’^ conft-r’nn of a rue! 
cheil l>o> aft'rihrevva waa oa dieiaj i, 1 
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taken as proper evidence Mr. Justice 'Darling’s 
judgment was far from being impartial ; it 
simply echoes the sentiments of Sir Edward 
Carson. The Jury too said ditto. Thus the 
atrocious libels of the unscrupulous Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol were justified by the highest Judi- 
cial tribunal in the Empire. 

In England . home rule propaganda. 

No Indian leader did half as much as 
Tilak'to enlighten the British democracy on 
Indian questions He issued a number of 
leaflets and pamphlets and circulated them 
among the British people Besides, he also 
spoke on several occasions. Though there 
are many who have held that Tilak was not 
a great success as a public speaker, no one 
could gainsay that he made a profound 
impression in the minds of the common people 
in England His utterances were rich in logic 
and convincing argumentation and hence went 
home, though they were devoid of the 
rhetorical, embellishments with which dema- 
gogues lure away the artless masses Indeed, 
what need had he to employ empty rhetoric 
when his very life and personality were so 
telling and eloquent? A subtle logician^ 
a profound scholar, an expert reader of men 
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and Tfiairs, he kne^ how to win the hcirls of 
the Bntish people, how to adapi his stjlc and 
reasoning to their tastes and temperament 
WherL\cr he went he uas asked to answer 
a number of questions His answers were 
prompt and at once conMneing Once he was 
asked wh} India should not attiin self 
Government slep-by step His answer was 
How IS It possible logo step b> step in these 
da>5 of electric lifts ? One of the most tlifTi 
cult questions put to him was this wlucUof 
the several deputations that had come from 
India w*as the most representative of India? 
He answered this question thus Some lime 
ago Mr Asquith was the Premier of rnj^land 
Now Mr L>od George is the IVrmirr Mr 
Asquith censM to be Premier no! b--cau r he 
IS a whit inferior to Mr L>*o<! Grorge but that 
the Cnglish nation ceased follow him 
Simibrlj Mr Surendranaih Panrrjrj, uho 
IS at the head of the Moderate Drpniatinn U 
no longer followed b> the people The people 
of India have ccasrd to follow the Irjd of th** 
Mrwbralct thev follow that of ih" Congrris 
and ihr Home Rule l^apo** A rrpi) of 
kind was sure to fo home TiIjL « w iL }n 
rnrhnd on b^lulf cf f ii coontrj e ntn'rd 
mainly of p' par^nd t wjfk ar-j*, 0 *■ 
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British people, re-organisation of the British 
Congress Committee and of the afif^iirs of 
India, the organ of the Indian National 
Congress in England, and giving evidence 
before the Joint Committee of the Parliament 
He was able to exert a great deal of influence 
with the Labour Party In spite of Mrs. 
Besant’s efforts to make the leaders of the 
Labour Party desist from moving amendments 
to the Government of India Bill, TiLk suc- 
ceeded in getting them to consent to move a 
number of important amendments To the 
Labour party, Tilak’s help was invaluable 
With his help, they were able to convert 
the Herald into a daily paper It was 
with very great difficulty that Tilak was 
able to re-organise the British Congress 
Committee The Committee and the India 
continued to be Moderate in constitution and 
views, though the Moderates had seceded 
from the Congress Mr Polak, who was edi- 
ting India, did not support the resolutions 
of the Delhi Congress He had not cared to 
publish even the resolutions of the Special 
Congress > Disgusted at this state of affairs, 
Tilak wanted to re-organise the affairs, but, as 
he had no mandate from the Congress, he felt 
considerable difficulty Some of the members 

7 
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of the Committee issumcd nn air of soprcint 
\\isdom and importance- I ortumlcl) the 
Delhi Congress took up the question chirked 
the Congress Dcpotition in Englind uith the 
%\ork of re orginising the Coni,rc5s Comnnticc 
and stopped hupplics until mittens ucrc 
righted For Rome time even the mmdite of the 
Congress v\ is not obc)cd h) Commill c 
and Mr Polak However three of the Directors 
of Df Cl irk Dr Ivoihrrford ind Mr 
Partkh — ivkcd Mr Pol ik if hr could conscirn 
tiousI> support the polic) of ihc Congrrss or 
not Mr Pol ik s insw r w is rr^igmtioi? Miss 
Norm niton succeeded him is Lditi r Tlirnui^h 
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pledged themselves to stand by Montagu and 
'‘accept’ whatever he gave, for they were honestly 
of opinion that if the}’’ did not stand by the 
Secretary of State for India and accept the 
fractional Swaraj he offered them the Sydenha- 
mites supported by the toadies of the anti- 
Brahmana deputation, would wreck even the 
littlegood that Mr Montagu could do Hence 
It was that the Hon Surendranath Banerjea 
pleaded before the Joint Committee that he 
and his party would accept what had been 
offered and be satisfied with it, if asking for 
more was likely to jeopardise the interests of 
India Tilak’s position was quite different' 
If Mr. Montagu was willing to give as much 
as India wanted, why not ask for more than 
that proposed to be given according to the 
Blip It was bad strategy to say, ‘What you give 
IS sufficient’ Tilak harped upon these points; 
but the Moderates could never be brought 
round He tried to bring all the parties together 
on a common platform regarding the Punjab 
affairs Even in this matter they were un- 
willing to co-operate witn the Congress. 
On the 6 th August, 1919, Tilak gave 
evidence before the Joint Committee. He was 
asked to say all that he wanted to say in addi- 
tion to his answers to the questions that had 
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been prepared b} ihc Committee Ilisaddrcs^t 
^\ns both concise and comprehensive forcible 
and winning sinking and convincing The 
members of the Joint Committee were too vvi^c 
ind therefore, did not choose to crosv examine 
him thej did not require his presence for one 
miiiuie longer tint! vvnsabsolulel) ntceseir) or 
as wns once pointed out b) MrS K'lsturinng'i 
Aijnngirthcj were afnidof facing his jicnctn 
tinglogiC-Thc followingis m cslimiie of Tilnk *. 
work inl-nghndb> oncof hi** cst<M medfnends 
'Mr Tihk hid to fight igimst grr it odds 
before the Dcpui itinn imvcd in thr milter of 
gelling the I ondon public to \ foptrI> und'-r 
slind ind ipprcaiir the Con; irvs scht tnr of 
Kefonns Al cver> rncrim'’ h itnprrviMl hi 
ludn nc< with hts r imrlibl) icr stiirnimi 
<if f ^cl^ ind bndi »nt tci* >m!H ^ J a(( knov 
whit irmirk dilr |«ow»'r Mr Tilak p »' r 
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he could, blast the Indian ^constitutional wor- 
kers with his supreme contempt — to the facile 
and plausible official exponent who dared 
appear on the public platform to make the 
worse cause appear the better. But the final 
verdict of every audience Mr Tilak addressed 
was that while with his peculiar subtlety and 
tactfulness he put the Revolutionist out of 
court, he made mmce-meat of the official or 
semi-official propagandist 

Attitude towards the Reform Act 

Even when the Government of India 
Bill was stiU before the Parliament, Tilak 
started for India. As soon as he reached his 
Motherland he made a short tour in the 
country to focuss public opinion on the 
Reform Act The events of the Punjab — 
unparalleled in their barbarity and inhuma- 
nity — had shocked the public mind; India’s 
honour and self-respect had been wounded; 
and her sons and daughters were burning with 
indignation against the official miscreants of 
the Punjab. “Reform no reform, we must 
redeem our honour that had been insulted by 
the administrators of Martial Law in the 
Punjab” — this was the feeling in the country. 
And when Tilak arrived iri India, the people 
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of Poona wanted to give him a public rcccp 
lion Man> c;»n rrmemb^r even iio^r the 
ridiculous bchavnour of Mr I iranjp>c 
(now Minister of Cducntion Dombiv) who 
opposed the proposil This single tpis<xli 
"ip'\rt Til\k NS 'IS received vcdl He »iuchr<t 
the outr iged feelings of his counir)intn ^nd 
counselled them to lic piticnl until th'' r* p^ ft 
of the Hunter Coinmittcc wispuhloh^l fn 
Dee* mber 1919 juM^few d;i>s before the 
Ainriisar Congresr, the Covcminrni of Indii 
Uill bee imc in Act of I irliiincni To 1 tlrf 
with this Mr Monngu wis .lever cnou; h to 
obuin 1 Ko>al PfocI »n) 4 tioi» coucli^it III incMt 
eloquent terms indeed voinc of ih*-m were 
\ir> C 4 lchtng There was aU > 4 rinj of sin 
cent) in the I’nvclitn ition Hre ihi'i 

Tdik sent a c-iblciolhe b'*Cfrtir> of SlJtr 
for Indn promutrii. I\rv|on»i\r c v njwfa 
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India loyalty to Bureaucracy first and to 
people afterwards... Let the authorities 
declare in what ways they are prepared to 
co-operate with us and we can assure them 
that if they co-operate with us, we can, with 
them Co-operation is mutual ”At the 
Amritsar Congress also he was for the same 
“Responsive co-operation.” Some eminent 
people, however, were under the misconcep- 
tion that he had gone back upon his own 
word. Mahatma Gandhi thought so and 
wanted that the Congress should declare, 
without any qualifications, that the country 
would co-operate with the Government in 
working the Reforms. Mahatma Gandhi 
believed that the Royal Proclamation was, in 
fact, a very great epoch-making document, 
inaugurating an era of unimpeded progress 
in all directions Further, he was of the 
opinion that the Reforms were granted mainly 
through the efforts of Mr ;iMontagu ^ Tilak 
differed from the Mahatma • he held that the 
Royal Proclamation before them was just 
like the previous Royal and Viceregal Declara- 
tions, that it was a diplomatic utterance 
necessitated by circumstances, and that if 
“diplomacy should' be met by diplomacy” — 
as It ought to be — the 'Congress should -mot; 
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bind ilsrlf to unquilificd co opcntion This 
diflfcrencc led to pro]on/;cd dcbitc Pindit 
Mnd^m Mohan Mah\n>i ind Mr« Hcsoni 
sapported Mihilrm Gondhi s Tmcndmcni 
Mr Biba Bipin Chindn P^I ihit \etcnn 
Nntiomlist of Bcnjpl defined ih( attitude 
of ih Nniiomlists toward the I\< form 
Act n«; \o thinks It was indeed \cr> 
difficult to brinj; about i compromise l>ctWLa:n 
Mnhitini Gandhi and Lokammji Tilik 
Pandit Madam Muhun strove his ^nd 

achieved what s^rin* d almost imp ssibie Hr 
ask d Mrs B^sintif sh* would b* i p»ri> to 
the c«)mpr Jinisr ^llc ted thr n qm m with 
a filifT nfj,itiva' for acc irilin, t» h^r liir 
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following ways -‘Guile must be met by Guile’, 
‘Blackguardism by blackguardism ‘ Another 
of his much-misunderstood remark was, “Truth 
has no place in politics ” In the first place, it 
IS very doubtful if the quotation is correct. 
Imperfect as it is, it means, and can mean 
only one thing’ that truth, in its absolute sense, 
may not always be applicable to all the com- 
plicated circumstances of a political fight 

Tilak, Gandhi and Mrs Besant 

^ Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi 
had sharp differences of opinion, but they res- 
pected each other profoundly and there was 
not even a word of indignation or of rancour 
m their discussions Tilak recognised in the 
Mahatma a tremendous force for the good of 
the country, and had Tilak lived longer he 
might have brought Gandhi to follow his policy 
of “Responsive co-operation”. With Mrs 
Besant, Tilak had a tough fight and, in the end, 
sent her out of leadership with “bell, book 
and candle ” Since the Delhi Congress of 1918, 
her attitude towards Tilak was unfriendly In 
the Subjects Committee meeting of the Delhi 
Congress, she opposed the proposal to elect 
the Lokamanya as India’s representative to 
i:he Peace Conference Her plea was that Tilak 



\v^s not popular amonj, all sections of Indians 
the Moderates being dead against him A 
Similar objection could ha\e been raised 
against anj leader Whether her motixc was 
to insult Tilak or not no one can <a) An> 
how, her opposition to ihatpropos.il left the sad 
impression in the minds of the people tli it she 
\iantcd to reign supreme in ihe world of Con 
gress politics and so would, bj d/ mrwis 
curtail heradversar) sinnucnce m Iiiv »b'»''ncc 
This atiitudt of hers was loomoci) i >r Mr 
Til iks ardent followers to brook ind tlc\ 
therefore commenced a campaign igainsi her 
In the couffc of two able addresvrs m M idtas 
Mr Bipin Chandra Bil mcrclI'"^^l> etpovd 
her tactics A tcmblc and unjicldmg firht»T 
that she IS she wroten long rrpl) m Aro’ InJtj 
and cndcasoar»*d to prove bv rnDm<*ratin^ a 
number of incidents that ih^ Naiiomints li“<I 
b> Messrs C K Das and II C I'd hid I>^rn 
in conspiracj against h»'f but all b^r el'* rta 
to rf establish hcrs-lf in tlw cnnfidr-nc'' jnd 
estimation of ih»* j>^cpl^ wrrr fonlr Sfir nj 
ousl’“d out of th'* AH India 11010*“ Hu’** I^tpur 
her own ernture Ah f f Sat* o »l 

»nip;>^l llwif bng rs at n u 1 ••f Sh’-wj% f r 
a whil*“ rrtcbn<-tl to «^»'k adm m i int > fir 

cnnclavr of tl I d>-rd* Hutv^'‘>«i*o 



nperament to be a Liberal- By joining 
j Liberal party she would have lost every 
ng, though the party would have derived 
>m hei a great deal of fire and inspiration 
e recognised <the folly of committing such 
mltc face and, therefore, staited another 
^anisation called the National Home Rule 
iague That this League should have covered 
2 whole of India with a number of branches 
thin a fortnight at the wavingof Mrs Besant’s 
igic wandspeaks a volume about her wonder- 
l perseverance, powers of organisation and 
idying love for India Getting herself 
seted as representative of the National Home 
lie League she went to England and there 
d propagandist work She followed a middle 
urse between the Congress and the Mode- 
tes. On her landing in England, Tilak met 
ir, studied her humour and found that she 
is not inclined to co-operate with him. Tilak 
as anxious to win her over, because she had 
ught for India’s cause so long and her adhe- 
an to the cause of the Congress would be a 
eat gain for the country He requested 
ir to forget the quarrels that began at Delhg 
it she was reticent. Though Tilak himself 
id done her no wrong some of his over-zealous 
illowers in the southern Presidency carried 
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on 1 cnmpiign of \ilificitton ind mi^rcprc 
stnfition Tgiinst her ind she wns the hst 
person to forgt\c them She did not cn^opentt 
wiih Tihk in Lnghnd she leincdmorc to>v irds 
the Mocientes This led miunll\ to the 
decline of her inHutncc in Indii On her 
return she found she \ is more or I s in 
ibsolut 7cro p »hticill> At the \(nriis»r 
Con^n ss her irnriidm nf fo the resolution on 
the Kcforni Act wi*. support* d onl> l>> i h nuf 
ful of (Hrsons Thisdiscomfiturc dr< VI hcrinul 
with litter SIk commenced i cnrnp.!ii,n if,Mnst 
ihr Lok»nMn>n bi vtril time’: vfi«*htlilii| to 
sc rnliKiIicium !)iplom>C) must h” mi'i h> 
I)jp)nm ic) md invinu itrd ih it hr h id vrfj 
lilt/e rr;,ird for truth TdiJ, hi ivrur frit 
cxtrrrn'’U s >rr> tli t hn tvhdom trKnd il> nild 
soini O'^irc^rnt Jum, hut n vr-r lo<*Is hi'r iirirln 
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the question of woman’s suffrage The Hon. 
Mr G S. Kppharde endorsed these charges. 
Mrs Besaiu made an appeal to tlie All-lndia 
Congiess Committee As Mr. Patel had left 
India for England befoie the appeal was jmb- 
hshed, Tilak imposed on himself the task of 
replying to Mrs Besanl He marshalled facts 
and figures and repudiated every one of her 
charges His long reply may be read with 
interest even now. This was the last straw 
on the camel’s back, with this Mrs Besant’s 
influence in the Congress camp was almost 
entirely gone Having been sent out of the 
camp of Congressmen with “ bell, book and 
candle” she was in isolation for a while The 
Liberals sought her alliance and invited her to 
their conference She complied and went to 
theirside Had Tilak and Mrs Besant conti- 
nued to work together India should have 
gained much , but God decided otherwise. 
Her secession from the Congres*? camp was a 
serious loss to the Congress , it made her very 
unpopular , but the Liberals obtained a very 
virile ally. 

Tilak and Non-co-operation 

Soon after the Amritsar Congress, Tilak 
mobilised his forces, made preparations for 
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electioneering nnd issued the progrimme of 
the Congress Dcmocniiic 7 m ihr 

meantime the terms of the Turkish trcTC% hTd 
enn^td the hoik of tndnn Muslims ind dn 
\cn them to adopt strong measures The 
CentrW Khihfat Commictct vrhicli had b^'-n 
constituted for the pur|>osA of carr>inr* on an 
agitation against the ire •l> adaptid > pro 
grammeof Non co-op-mii uiconsisim^of items 
like the relinquishing of titles givm h> 
Government th'* bo>co t of schools courts 
and councils and non pi>an»'ni of laxrs This 
pro^ramm*" fuc: oith Mahatma Gandhis 
appro; d oid he t ► Ir id ilir ni jvrm ni 

lie h »d in (hr g (liif > of hi*, •-ontl) Ik aft 
cxjvctMl ih O'lvrfimKMt of Infill mil th^ 
UnlidiCfhm tt d » ju tier* to iIk Ihirq ih 
ipi nnt d If'* r inic t » iIk consul 
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diction on it His attitude towards Non-cO’* 
operation was not, however, properly under- 
stood and even now persons are not wanting 
who twist his attitude in such a way as to suit 
their pet beliefs and theories It is often 
forgotten that the very idea of Non-co-opera- 
tion originated in him In the course of his 
speech on the “Tenets of the New party” deli- 
vered so long ago as 1907, he spoke as 
follows* — “We have perceived one fact, that 
the whole of this administration, which is 
carried on by a handful of Englishmen, is 
carried on with our assistance We are all in 
subordinate service have you not the 

power of self-denial and self-abstinence in 
such a way as not to assist this foreign 
Government to rule over you This is boy- 
cott and this is what is meant when we say, 
boycott is a political weapon We shall not 
give them assistance to collect revenue and 
keep peace We shall not assist them in 
fighting beyond the frontiers or outside India 
with Indian blood and money. We shall not 
assist them in carrying on the administration 
of justice We shall have our own courts 
and when time comes we shall not pay taxes 
Can you do that by your united efforts ^ 
If you can, you are free from to-morrow ” 
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It 18 not likely, therefore, that Tilak would 
have turned an opponent of Non-co-operation , 
but he would never have allowed the mov'c 
ment to run along channels of metaph) steal 
abstractions under his inspiration and 
guidance it should not have deviated from 
normal political activity it should not have 
degenerated into a personal religion, — a pecu 
liar tjpe of fetishism characteristic of the 
pnmitive ages 

‘ IvESPONsrv e Co operation and 
Non co-opcpation 

In view of the fact that the Lok iminya s 
view reg irding the bo>cott of Councils has 
been so vcr> much misunderstood and mis 
represented it may not be out of pi »ce here 
to cjcpHin the view clcarl> Th< re is no 
denjing the fact that Tilak wis empli UictIIj 
in fnvourof entering the Councils and « f follow 
ing the p'^licv of ' KcBponme C > op^ntion 
B> Responsive Coop ration he mcint 
co-operaiion on the condiiion ihit the Bure 
aucrac> jacldcd to the demmris of tlio < lecled 
rcpri scnlatives of the people on matters of 
principle If the Durcaocr*c> did not there 
should b^ no co opcralum but constitutiunji 
obstruction It is hardi) ncctssarv l > |H>int 
out that ihispolic), if followed stf idil> and 
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persistently, would involve a senes of conflicts 
betw'een the Bureaucracy and the elected 
representatives of the people — conflicts w»hich 
must culminate inevitably in a crisis 
which would necessitate either a fresh step 
tow'ards Self-government or backw'ards to 
autocracy, the latter being less probable than 
the former Any W'ay, Tilak w'anted to use the 
Reformed Councils as planks for greater agi- 
tation and fight He w^as of opinion that 
boycott of the Council by the Nationalists was 
nothing short of political hart-kari ; for, the 
abstention of the Nationalists would pave 
the way for the pro-Government parties to get 
into the Councils The Councils would never 
be empty; boycott of them by Nationalists 
■would not paralyse the administration On 
the other hand, the bureaucracy would feel 
extremely glad that the Nationalists had 
stood away, and carry on the administration 
as smoothly as before Much is made of the 
Lokamanya’s promise to Mr.Shaukat Ah that, 
if the Muslims did not enter the Councils, 
the Hindus would stand by them. He never 
believed that the Muslim seats would be kept 
empty ; but if, ras a result of their resentment 
at the Premier’s ^breach of faith, not even one 
Muslim went into the Council it was, undoubt- 
8 
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^ly, the daty of the Hindus to stand by their 
brothers. Bat fortunately or unfortunate)}, 
candidates for the Muslim seats were as 
numerous as for other seats — a fact which 
meant that boycott of Councils would not only 
not lead to the object aimed at, namely, 
weakening of Governmental authorit}, but 
actually give undue adv'antage to the forces 
of reaction Tilnk was emphatically against 
such a palpably preposterous idea 
The end 

Tilak was the recipient of a number of 
congratulator} addresses on the 23rd July, 
1920, his 64 th birthda) A few days hence 
he was laid up with fc\er From the night of 
26th July the fe\er became more senous and 
caused great mnety in the country On Wed 
nesda} he became delirious and spoke miny 
things 1 am not going to die for fur }cars, 
be sure of that, he said to those who asked 
him to gne instructionf as to the future He 
frequently repeated ihr \crsc in the Gita which 
say* Whenever virtue subsides and vice pre 
v'ails I come down to protect the good, to 
destroy the wicked nnd to cstibllsh Dhnrtnn ' 
Sometimes he cned, refernng to the Calcutu 
Spcail Congress, * Has the special bren imn 
gcd?Hav*c>ou wired to Mr Paid?' « 
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“Five-hundred rupees to the editor, plus 
motor-allowance ^ what will these lord-hngs do 
for the country ?” . “i 8 i 8 , l8i8 — 1918 — 

one hundered years — ^what a life of servitude'” 
The last words uttered by him were. “Unless 
Swaraj is achieved, — India shall not prosper ; 
it IS required for our very existence'” Anxious 
to know the state of his health, thousands of 
people thronged round Sirdar Griha Bulletins 
about his health were published every hour and 
distributed among the eager enquirers He expi- 
red at one o’clock on the night of the 31st July, 
1920. Here is a description of the funeral: — “It 
was one o’clock at midnight All round was 
peace and calmness There was a little drizzle 
of rain and men, not knowing the disaster that 
was to overtake them on the morning of the 
next day, were having a sound and sweet sleep^ 
But the mysterious power, which rules the 
world, was wide awake, and stealing a march 
on the sub-conscious man, carried away one of 
the most honoured, respected and beloved of 
the people . (When morning broke, people 
found thatj the vigilant watchman of India’s 
cause has disappeared from their midst 
The news of his death gave a shock to the 
people , it stunned them , they looked at each 
other with blank eyes and they knew not what 
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to do. Never before in the history of Bombay 
was such a scene of universal grief witnessed 
People had begun to flock near Sirdar Gnhi 
from 7 in the morning, and b> 8 a m , there 
was no room for anybody to go up to catch his 
last sight The labourer had left the mill, the 
Marwari his account book, the Bann his purse 
and every man and woman was out to sec the 
last of their beloved leader Mus.almans Pnrsis 
Christians deserted their homes to pay their 
respects to n man who had sacnficcd his all 
on the altar of the country and suffered heavily 
for brawly defending her cause In his life 
time Mr Tilak was the recipniu of many 
popular demonstrations of goodwill but the 
tnumphil march of dead Tihk through the 
streets Bomba) on August i st i9‘»owi8more 
magnificent than an> during his life time 
The bod) of Loknmin) • Tihl w^s brought 
out and put on the balcon) so that ii could be 
WTlnesscd b> the eager and expectant crowds 
The crowd increased at ever) moment 
and It grew so overwhelming th tt although 
the funeral procession wa^ timed to start at l 
p m It could not be started till 2 p m The 
procession was about a mile and a lialf and Jt 
a vcr> conserv*ativr estimate alK>ut two lakhs 
of men took par* in It ....In the funeral 
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procession were seen Mr Gandhi, Mr. Shaukat 
Ah Dr Kitchlew, Mr. Jamnadas, Mr. Banker 
and many other prominent citizens of 
Bombay. Two special trams from Poona 
brought hundreds of Mr. Tilak’s friends and 
-devoted followers They claimed that Mr 
Tilak’s body should be cremated at Poona 
The people of Bombay insisted on keeping the 
honour to their own city and in the end they 
won and cremated him, by special arrange- 
ments, on the sands of the Bach Bay His 
body was seated in palanquin and the pall- 
bearers included Mr Gandhi, Mr Shaukat 
All, Dr Kitchlew and many others. On the 
route, the procession had tostop at innumerable 
places, because a number of people came out 
to offer flowers At every step, most enthusi- 
astic ovations were received . . .The body was 
gently » placed on a pyre of sandalwood 
so lovingly and liberally supplied by the 
Parsi traders , and at the Sun dawn, the last 
earthly remains of the Son of Maharashtra 
were reduced to ashes ” 

TILAK, THE SCHOLAR. 

Immeasurable as have been the services 
rendered by Tilak to the cause of the political 
upheaval of modern India, yet his title to 
^greatness does not rest upon those services 
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alone He was among the first to realise tho 
great havoc, intellectually and culturally, that 
the matenalistic education of the West was 
making upon the youth of India He was 
shocked at the manner in which the religion 
and philosophy, the history and traditions of 
Ancient India were distorted and misrepresen 
ted to Indian youths bj the so-called scholars 
of Europe who possessed neither true Naming 
nor unprejudiced powers of judgment to 
handle satisfactonlj the great subjects that 
they light heartedly gate their verdict upon 
TiHk, It must be remembered lived in di>s 
when the pretensions of Europe were at the 
highest as having scanned all the m>'stcnc5 of 
Nature and as hnnng thoroughlj probed all 
the past history of man Western oncnlalists 
accordingly claimed to have "scienlificallj 
scrutinised the cniirc lilcnture of ancient 
India — religious, philosophic historic Iitcrar> 
The Vedas for instance, thc> declared as the 
babblings of an infant humanit> Tiliks 
rc\crcnce and love for Indian culture were 
rodelj hurl, and while most of his Irsner 
countrym'*n Iwued their heads before the 
pretensions conclusions of the s ^called 
Sa*^art{s TilaL s Independence of tlioui^hl led 
him to enquire how far ihoic conclutions were 
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well-founded Luckily, he possessed a depth 
of learning and a quickness of intuition emi- 
nently qualifying him for original research. 
But the life of untiring service to the mother- 
land against tremendous odds, to which Tilak 
dedicated himself left him but little leisure for 
literary or historic enquiries. His two periods 
of incarceration — unjust and tyrannical as 
they were — enforced upon him, however, a 
cessation of political activities which he 
nobly spent in research work; and the monu- 
mental works we have from his pen — the Onon, 
Arctic Home of the Vedas and Gifa Rahasya 
— constitute a very rich and enduring contri- 
bution to our literature. They have evoked 
the homage of the entire world of scholars. 
Unsurpassed, indeed, whether as patriot, 
scholar, political fighter or statesman, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak remains to all succeeding 
generations as the noblest product of Modern 
India May his great example inspire his 
countrymen in the arduous struggle that lies 
before them in securing for India politically, 
economically and culturally, her rightful place 
among the nations of the world, to secure 
which, indeed, the hero of modern Maharashtra 
dedicated his entire life on earth I 
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PRESS, OPINIONS. 

Bombay Chronicle, 3rd August 1920. 

THE LOKMANYA. 


^'‘Honie^Rule ts my birthright and I will 
have it 

“ In spite of the verdict of the Jury I main- 
tain that I am innocent There are higher 
powers that rule the destiny of things, and it may 
be the will of Providence that the cause which I 
represent may prosper more by my suffering than 
by my remaining free T 

B. G Tilak 

Mr. Tilak is dead The tragedy of the event 
IS tcio deep for words as well as tears The loss 
which this Presidency in particular and the country 
generally have suffered by his unexpected death is 
so immense that one cannot help feeling the utter 
inadequacy of conventional phrases to express it 
^>fully. In fact it is impossible to-day to measure the 
magnitude and fulness of the loss. The time, in- 
deed, IS not yet. The sorrow is too fresh, the shock 
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to oar public life too sodden to enable any one to 
envisage in proper and complete perspecti\e the as 
pirations, the achievements and e\en the failares 
^vhlch made up the lifcwoik of the great patriot 
"whose death we mourn to-day Therealuationof all 
that be did all that be suffered for bis countr> will 
come to us in increasingly just measure in the j'eais 
to come when m carrying on the work to which be 
ga\e a life s demotion we miss his guiding presence, 
and all that it meant to us — the steadfastness of 
purpose the lofleiLible will the practical tense and 
abo\e all the cheerful and unostentatious readiness 
when nwssary to accept saenhee and suffering m 
the pursuit of the country s good— which disUn 
guished him For the moment the overpowering 
emotion IS one of poignant grief The mind refuses 
to believe that he is no more with us whom most of 
us learned to recognise as a giant among his fcllowr 
for since the death of Pheroreshoh Mehta and 
Cokhale he bore on bis thoulders the burden of a 
responsibility which no one we feel can now bear 
Tkilh the confidence of a great man who is worthy 
of great things The respon ibility is the responsi 
bilily of guiding the polio of th<* Congros the free 
parliament of the people and the cau c for which 
the Congress itands. ^\« must now do without 
him 

He was ihr eml*r*dimfni r( the determination 
of thf* !<* t*® fovtrninp and rdf re |<ctirr 
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and his life-work symbolised the struggles of 
the country to realise its will. And in his death 
each one of his countrymen feels the loss of some 
part of himself No one who witnessed the scenes 
that were enacted m Bombay yesterday— the touch- 
ing tribute of thousands of men and women of all 
sorts and conditions to the last remains of the de- 
parted “ Lokmanya,” a tribute unparalleled, at least 
in the history of modern India — could have failed 
to realise the hold which he had on his countrymen. 
What was the secret of this hold ? His personality. 
And what was the secret of his personality ? It was ■ 
the Will to persist along a direct and single-minded 
course — the will to go forward, with life in one hand 
and reputation iri the other, and both hands wide 
open — this was the secret that gave the personality 
of Bal Gangadhar Tilak its miraculous power. He 
had many other gifts of intellect and character As 
n lawyer he might have won wealth and distinction 
for himself. As a scholar he won for himself world- 
"wide renown. But law he discarded and to learn- 
ing he devoted the few hours that he could snatch 
from a life of ceaseless political activity — and the 
years of compulsory retirement in prison to which 
the bureaucracy, tenacious of its powers and fearful 
of the coming doom, always sought to send, and 
twice succeeded in sending, jiim. His life-purpose 
was altogether different. It was to see his country 
come into her lost heritage. To this end he endea- 
voured with courage, devotion and loyalty that 
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knowa no cost. To be great, said Emerson was to 
be misunderstood Mr Tilak was a much misun 
derstood man as he w*as perhaps the most abused 
man in our day Perhaps for part of the misunder 
standing be himself was responsible and not a little 
of it was due to the fact that be was in the fullest 
sense of the Vk ord a bom leader of the people of 
Maharashtra and shared some of their distinctive 
faOmgs os well as all their characteristic virtues 
His attitude tov.-ards social reform is also brgclj 
explained by the same fact But it wes princtpallj 
dciemiined by a conviction that the paramount need 
of India was political emancipation Perhaps he 
euccumbed to the constont temptation of a |>opu]ar 
leader to give the people what lhe> wonf But In 
cnttcising h>s attitude It IS well to remember that 
his sometime rcactionarj vlcw-s on social reform 
and actual opposition to some measures of ncccssarj 
social legislation were determined not bv on intcl 
Iccloal convection of ihcir wrong but Iiv a petcep 
tion of (heir Ineitpedicnc) and of the consequent re 
action on the work of political cmnnapition Thai 
India slioold be self governing ond that ihr peopb 
should regain ihrir lost heritage of a «rlf rMpccIlng 
ond independent life — v'lthout nnv nv-oidatle rfelav 
—was the guiding motive of his life work A man 
according to Ibsen i$ no man ct a/I ontil h*- Irtonn 
what he Hands for and until he l^at decided that 
in the pursuit of Hm object rVTr>thirr muit be 
iwept aside tfr Tilsk loew what he jtoe^d for 
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He wanted India to be free — and to be free as soon 
*as possible. For he realised that an unfree country 
is like a perpetually diseased man w ho is useless to 
himself and a nuisance to others He knew that 
political agitation could not succeed* until it w^as a 
mass movement. Therefore, it could not be divorced 
from the great mass of the nation nor be deprived 
of its potenc> by being divided into conflicting fac- 
tions consequent on a premature association of it 
w’lth the social reform movement. It is futile to 
discuss whether Islr. Tilak was right or wrong. In 
the first place it must be acknowledged that he 
never put himself forward as a social reformer and, '' 
secondly, it is idle to ignore the conditions of things 
as they exist in India He w^as the pioneer of 
Indian political liberty. Nothing else mattered to 
him. 

His mam title to the gratitude of his country- 
men — and of generations yet unborn — consisted in 
this that, by his work and by his suffering, he made 
'them realize that for a subject nation there is nothing 
else to do but to struggle to be free, that political 
freedom not being an end itself need not be achieved 
by gradual processes, but must be secured now and 
at once For, he realised as few of his countrymen 
did, that political liberty is the key that unlocks the 
-gates of all progress — social, cultural, and material. > 
And realising this he set himself to the task of 
creating m his countrymen the will to be free and 
the will to put forth efforts and sacrifices to win 
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fr ee dom Few strogglcd so coorageonsly and bo 
unceasingly for that freedom for bis country os be » 
and no one sniTered os he did And now when the 
views for the acceptance of which he endured obli 
qny and suffenng hare become the common places 
of the political creed of his countrymen and the 
goal if not attained is In sight — he is gone And 
be IB taken awaj from ns when we needed him 
most and his keen practical sense to guide ns at the 
most critical moment of oor country s history He 
IS gone I Bot if we are true to his memory let Ds 
not lose heart for he would not ba\e had it ro He 
did not want to die- For ho wanted to li\*e in order 
(0 be up ond doing He has not lu^d m >1110 Let 
ns, in gmtitnde for the gift of that life hold fast to 
its Ies«on ^^^^at is that lesson ? Action action 
action And again sacrifice saenflee sacrifice fo^ 
the Motherland Let os follow his example — and 
work and sacrifice until we attain the goal How 
soon w-e do so depends entircl) on us The respon 
sibilil) that he alone bore >vns so immense that 
Ihcne who nre left to carry on the great work must 
redouble their efTorls and f>e readj to accept increa- 
sing sacrifices and above nil most not flip »n vigi 
lancc 1 St the cause be Itetraved e\Tr so little 
No Hr rrot dead For who that ha« reen tlie 
thonsands who flocked %e*terda\ to pay th (r last 
homage In bis remains will f%\ that his spirit Is not 
rmng? 
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A SERMON ON SACRIFICE. 

The Independent. 

Essentially a man of action, Lokraanya Tilak 
considered it the duty ordained by God on everyone 
to work for, and liberate, the Motherland. Well 
might his life be called an illustration of the 
truism : Janani Janma hhumtshcJta Swargccdapi 
gariosi * the Mother and the Motherland are more 
glorious than Heaven itself. Indeed the life of 
Lokmanya Tilak was a sermon on sacrifice in the 
service of the Mother. And in spite of advancing 
years and infirmities which were gathering on him, 
he was as buoyant and resolute as a young man. 
The zest and virility of youth marked his work until 
tbe last None understood the youths of his coun- 
try better ; none entered into their inmost thoughts 
quicker The affection of the young generation of 
Indians for the Lokmanya cannot be expressed in 
words And Tilak always liked to feel that he was 
one of them. To free his Mother-country from 
foreign serfdom was a passion of his soul None so ' 
single-minded in his incorruptible devotion to the 
last, to the cause of his country as he 

Tilak’s passing away is more than a public 
calamity We have lost in him a true friend and 
leader of men. Indeed the beacon-light is quen- 
ched in smoke. The Maharashtra lies plunged to- 
day in darkness and in sorrow while the whole 
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coantrj deepl> mourns the loss of the greatest lea 
dcr of the Nationalist movement But ^h> bcvk-nil ! 
Tears new j*ct supplied a man s want much less 
p nation 8 Tilak new encouraged his countrjmen 
to indulge in the luxury of lamentations, And our 
onlj consobtion is that though the Lo1ctnan>Ti has 
passed nw-a) Ins soul being immortal will Ine in 
our minds and stimubtc us to nobler and brai'cr 
effotit until the Motherland is crowned with the 
crown of Swaraj And if what the |»oct sa)‘5 
IS true — 

Alike are life and death 
hen life In death sumies 
And ih'* uninterrupted breath 
Intpirei a thousand lues 


IN Ml MOKIAM 
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The passage that we have italicised above sums 
up in itself the spirit and conviction of the soul 
which has shaken off its mortal coil. The ends of 
Nations like those of individuals arc shaped by 
Providence, rough-hew them how 30 may. And 
when the Lord builds the House or helps in its 
building, vain indeed for men dressed in little brief 
authority to try to demolish it. One of the greatest 
among the modern political personalities, Lokaman- 
ya Tilak persevered in his National work undis- 
ma3'ed by the mundane powers and all their prowess, 
because he saw the vision of the Great One who 
was guiding him through all trials and tribulations. 
“ I am innocent ” was his feeling to which he gave 
expression in the straightest and simplest of lan- 
guage when he was doomed to a life of incarcera- 
tion, cut off from those near and dear to him, sepa- 
rated from the cause for which his life was a thing 
dedicated Frail man with all his passion and pre- 
judice cannot be a judge of a fellowman’s action when 
he cannot appreciate the motives that underlie it, 
the spirit that inspires it and the divine fire that 
sustains it. Indeed Bal Gangadhar Tilak received 
bis inspiration from above and marched forward in 
“ divine affection bold.” He felt that the actual ex- 
^perience of calamity was less fearful than a prospec- 
tive view of it. Difficulties never look so formidable 
as when we allow them to fill the mind and the life 
of Lokamanya Tilak has taught alike his non-Indian 
adversaries who obstructed him and his own faint- 
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hearted contemporancs that the w-orst of obstacle* 
quail before a rcsolatc vnll TilaL had a will vihich 
was adamantine He had the courage of Abhimaa)^! 
of old determincH to fight to the last though 
the oddi were tremendous and nnsctopuloos He 
had the patience of a Prahalada to bear ell dustresi 
all painful circam*itancc all ph>'Sical discomfort and 
mciitil ofTliction Boandless was lits faith in the 
au«c for which he fought in good report ond m 
evil report Tvtn in tb^'dailesi hour of storm and 
fires he nc\'er lost heart never warcred eM*r stuck 
to his guns not in despondcnc) and despair but 
with faith that moves mountain* and with hope 
That *cofns of fate Its fate to a*l 
Hut IS It “If Its own tofr d“Stin> 
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policy of a wide-awake public. His doctrines were 
endorsed by one and all, while the principles of his 
life served as the foundation, as it were, of the. Home 
Rule movement vi^hich had drawn into it the masses 
of the people as it had never done before. 

It IS generally not given to man to see his 
labours bearing fruit m his lifetime But Bal Gan~ 
gadhar Tilak could at least feel happy in the evening 
of His life that the efforts that he had put forth in 
the cause of the Mother had not gone in vain — ' 
though they had not quite begun to bear immense 
fruit. A bhakfa pf Sri Krishna, he did not work in 
the hope of reaping the fruit of his own labour. 
You have only the right to work, but not for the 
fruit thereof, says Sri Krishna in the Bhagaivat Gtta. 
Tilak recognised this He not dnly lived up to this 
teaching himself, but he always held it up before 
his followers as the nght ideal “ You should not 
however presume,” said he, “ that you have to toil 
that you yourself might reap the fruit of your 
labours. That cannot always be the case Let us 
try our utmost and leave the generations to come to 
enjoy the fruit. . . It is only given to us 

/to toil and to work. And so, there ought to be no 
relaxation in our efforts, lest ive incur the curse of 
those who come after us Action alone must be our 
guiding principle, action ’disinterested and well- 
thought-out ” 

None understood the youths of his country 
better; none entered into their inmost thoughts 
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qoickcr The affection of the >‘Oung generation 
Indians for the Lokaman>*a cannot be expressed in^ 


words And Tilak aln‘n>*s liked to fcrl that he wa 


I ora >'OQng in spin! thoogb old in boy 
I do not w*ish to lose this pnriirgr of ^■o^f 
To den> the growing capicit) to mj thinlinp powicr 
IS to admit that I have no nght to *pcik on this 
fTsoIution said the LoVjim*0)a while monng the 
Home Kul* tcsolation at the Nasik Conference m 
1917 \\ hstcxef 1 am ro'^r to speak tcwla) {• 

etcrnall) >nunr he added The fxxlv rmrht rfoiv 
old decrepit and it might i>criib bat the tout Is 
immoftal If one l>od) tt worn our the t'lo) will 
talc another wanurrj th^ Oi/J ^ Lrr as It n 


auaie lo me 1 am not o!J So wrajw'n can cut 
this spirit ro fire can t urn it no wsi r can wet it j 
no wind can dr> It 
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thought of the htcrarj' world were the result of his 
exertion in jail, when he was cut awaj* from his 
public actnily. However, his massive and keen in- 
tellect remained undimmed to the very last and his 
xaluablc contributions to world- thought will live as 
long as philosophj' and knowledge are not banished 
from the son of man. 

Both as a writer and speaker, Tilak was tre- 
mendously impressive. He had not in him the fer- 
vid emotionalism of the Bengali orator or writer, 
but he had in him a personality representing in 
himself the'\Vill of the People. His listeners were 
made to feel that there was tempered steel within 
the frayed and battered sheath and his spirit w'as 
unquenched, his will was firm and his w'lt keen and 
biting 

The 1 11 depend cut, 
3rd August 1920 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 


Mr Gokhale has told us in a memorable speech 
that the generation of Indians to w'hich he belonged 
must serve their country by their failures, by work 
the fruition whereof they were not destined to see. 
This summed up in modern language the teachings 
of the Lord as delivered unto Arjuna m the field of 
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J{untkshetra ^ Bal Gangadhar Tilak liv-ed this life 
ID a pre emineot degree* and in his Gita Rahashya 
he called on his coantr^men to realise in their lives 
this life of the ideal iK-arnor of India 

* Bat It IS not of this side of Tilak a life that «e 
■can speak to«da) ^^cn are we and under the blow 
that bia dcpirture from the field of his mundane 
nctiMties bos inflicted on os we find it impossible 
to cultuate this philosophic mood To*<ia> wc can 
odI} think of Bil G^ngadha^ TiUk as the l^lnn of 
Sorrows in recent Indian bislor} who has ier\ed 
his country not bj failures —os to the appraisement 
of which we haw torel> on the Higher Powers that 
role the destin) of men and things —but b> hts saf 
fefings \Vc can only review before our mind i 
eyes the foil) fiw years of his dedicated life every 
tbou} ht of which was directed to iho bringing nearer 
of the dny when his Moilicfitnd would slaiid f>cfore 
the world as an among ctjuaN the Lirrnal 

Wiin'^ss to thr immiorfic** of the Divine in the 
Ilumin We to-day think uf thr Mahratln youth 
dowered wiih #Jmc of the choice t of Gol spifis — 
turning *wa\ from acluitiet thit bring bappmcis 
01 thi- world unJert aids it and itkc up bjrdcn 
which n'Aot I am and lorrirw and Uenut cf the 
jTitrin-i s of hanin rrlAlioni Mahralts yoang 

ncnlhrchiscl cijanl*illt» bj the hJilrcJi 

C'*!*!' ti' ml >La\e h -d m imj 

to lb jpi^uaidiyi cf *>bt»4ii and lb Icihwai 
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^vho have felt their blood tingle and their hearts 
burst at things^ that were and things that are But 
who among them chose the path that Gangadharraa 
did and trod over it with that steadfastness and 
unflmchingness, passing through the gloom of the 
prison and the day-to-day terrorism of the alien. 
Mahratta youngmen there have been by the scores 
who dreamt the dreams that Gangadbarrao did, who 
walked with him the same path but like the other 
Tandava brothers fell off one by one stricken by 
weakness before they have seen the journey’s end. 
But to this Man, among all others, during the long 
period of Britain’s Imperial sway in India, was en- 
trusted the task to smile away the frowns of Power 
and the calumnidS of the enslaved, and yet march 
forward erect and unbending. And it behoves our 
countrymen to enquire why could not this Man bend 
just a little, just make a little compromise and be 
hailed /and commended as a statesman among 
Indians ? Why could not this Man, so intelligent, 
^o farsighted, make this concession to the pregnant 
wrong that sat on the bosom of his country ? 
Friends and foes have judged him — friends have 
praised him, foes have condemned him. But how 
many have understood and appreciated the superb 
courage of the Man, his sturdy masters have left us. 
But his countrymen who have admired this courage, 
now that he is gone afar off these struggles, can, so 
soon 'after losing him, only think of his sorrows and 
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^ecp over them To*daj wc jom our tears with 
his faraUj For Gangndbarrao bj nght dmne be 
longed as much to ns as to them Ma> the Nation s 
tears fiqd solace for them I 

The Indcpendeni 

August 4 1920 


TILAKS WORK CONTINUES 


Though LoLaman)*! Tilak Is gone ht< uork. 
continues and uill continue. Mis cnern’ his un 
bending determination and his pcf istcnl campaign 
of political agitation hax'e sent a new spirit {•eating 
in c^en hamlet from onr end of the 

country to the other The LoLatmnja Iffoughl 
home to us that the uilde<l of obt«siont and c!h 
fltade^ pale into nothiofncsf before o »mI 1 a purpose 
which bears the stamp of co^v^ct 1 on a pumant 
reioUr before nhi'^h even the mj'l t rrifi powers 
tremble The Iturrxtjcrac) m India iK-fog built on 
force lint and Is t the LoLamanja with hit spin 
tuil forcr drned It with such ttrrnr thit the 
llamncrati had to turn ft-air t him and to all 
the wrap^et in their armmir> to rruli'birn l•-nd 
The one tbinc Ib-il tb" Loiarninja dtJ rtt Lr 
W3>hwt^l"ril Ifh-'hilnt-'-j iJiwn ifrj 

c-lj wai to Ireak him Ilj c-. lU I 1 
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broken? He \\ as removed lo JqjI more than once; 
he was kept in the solitude of pnson*hfe But it 
seemed that the thoughts that he thought by him- 
self — away from his friends, away from the seething 
w’hirlpool of agitation — permeated the atmosphere 
of bis Motherland, and w’hen he returned from Jail, 
what did he see but an India animated w'lih his 
stern purposefulness, his deliberation and his wall? 
Indeed as has been truly said be became a part of 
India , He became its life and soul. And though 
his bodj has perished, his work cannot die His 
spirit liberated from the prison bars of his body, 
will now flutter over the land, choosing from out of 
the crowd the needed w'orker, the true captain of 
the new movement he brought into existence. He 
lives stronger, greater and more puissant than ever, 
adding strength, more strength, and still more 
strength to the workers in the cause And we w'ant 
Workers, more workers, for if there have been tiny 
rivulets m the past mighty deluges are coming and 
none can resist. The nation requires a spirit to 
guide them from on high , and truly the Lokamanya 
lhas shook off his mortal coil only to stand by the 
Master of Destinies to mould the Fate and future of 
this Nation. ' ^ 

I Lokamanya’s life was crowded thick with 
events each of which had a moral of its own The 
Spirit that he breathed, the fearlessness, the defiance 
pf a most astute and a most ruthless organisation 

I ‘ h 
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triifj the h Ip rf \ htch more than one fifth of the 
wofl3 < p^uljtion hn-c b^n kept down do worker 
fn the ^^n^r)'afd of the Mother can miss these in the 
life of the I-ader Art ambitnsn to make life an 
oTfnn- at her altar a desire to all life elc^Tited 
on all to rerrove rois r> to ei^atf an un 

yi Utnn and oncompromKiof will in the face of dlffi 
cal however fcrmldaWc the e are indispensable 
rirtori in all workers who ff-*k to sers-c the cause 
nfindii s ^msnetpatton and elcx'ation fn the family 
of natrons for ihrtr own progress and enliphlcn 
m nt Th'* I nations to-dtv need more 

thsn thc^ cAtr did N*forr the Indlsn in/lurnce 
Irdttn id all and Indian spintualit) alone can 
Ifi- thrn iMir- TMs<* alorfr can MV e them from 
th'* mit rnlum thtl fi swallowinp them up Hut 
fnjn cannrt fhiok of h t plaT'* In the world 9 
mir! mI ai h-f rational soqI i not liberated 
tl at It ray sou h , h ih JJinp a t^rene lustre mer 
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for the nation, India was his home and every 
Indian his brother and sister His wide knowledge 
of India’s past only deepened his anxiety to make 
her future great. By spending his money, his ta- 
lents, his energy, by his sacrifices and sufferings he 
impressed on the min‘ds of his countrymen the 
supreme need of the hour, the great good that a 
vinle nation like ours can accomplish, and how 
best to work to attain the goal - 

Though the voice of the Lokamanya is hushed 
in the stillness of death, his life-mission and life- 
-endeavour are eloquent ; their meaning cannot be 
missed by those who will enter the arena to carry 
oh the work A life so rarely and richly endowed 
as was the Lokamanya’s, a will unbending and un- 
bendable, a personality that knew no rest and rea- 
lised, daily, hourly, every passing minute and second 
the great national r^ponsibility is bound to dwell 
for ever in the hearts and minds of men inspiring 
them to greater and nobler action. 

Tlie Independent. 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

It was an imposing procession which wended 
its way on" Sunday morning to holy Tribeni where 
the Hst physical remains of Lokamanya Tilak were 
deposited On the bosom of Ganga, Jurauna and 
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I rc^i the A'hcJ of the LoVaman}-a making 
thf f ^iten \<l more con cerate for one who dies'' 
in tl * 9 n ICC cf the ^fother is indeed a part of Her 
J-nr nirg \\ horn oil ii known as our Vedat >aj 
Ctrry f~an woman and child in this our ancient 
cii\ frit tl inp away of the one who wa' the 
r'cj: f-‘b\rd of o* all \\ho<o life wai on ofTcnng at 
th'- iltar ol ibc Stolhcr the like of whom we do not 
r*cT! more ih*n prhapt once in a centur} His 
cjrtb) rerratrs hnse mirriotl with the hofj waters. 
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now that the chemicals have been well put together'. 
The Lokaraanya, a Bhakta of Sn Krishna, believed 
in the Lord’s saying . “ Yours is only the rigjit to 
work but not to the fruits hereof.” And in that spirit 
he has wrought as few could or did and he did not 
work in vain Patriots may rise and fall by the 
thousands ; leaders ma}^ come and go, but it is very 
seldom that we come across a personality like 
Lokaraanya Tilak embodying* in himself the will of 
the people. A true representative of a great nation, 
inheritors of an ancient civilisation, but made weak 
by time and fate, he taught us by his life-example, 
his life-endeavour, — which was, is, and will be, the 
purest sermon on the service of the Mother — to be 
strong in aviII, to strive, to seek, to find and not to 
yield. Though Tilak and his earthly remains have 
at last departed from this world, his memory — a 
dear and sacred memory — will remain always with 
us It is difficult for us to imagine that Tilak has 
left ns, — the fighter, the worker, the worshipper. 
' It is hard indeed to imagine that we shall hear no 
more his meUow words of inspiration and of wis- 
dom But it IS sadly true that when we required 
his guidance most, a merciful Providence has re- 
moved him from our midst. What is left to us is 
his memory And let us daily cherish the memory 
of the great departed and learn to employ ourselves 
usefully in the service of the nation. The great 
k.arinayogtn that he was, he has shown us that life is 
not a grovelling thing to be shuffled through as we 
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We described Mr. Tilak as*the mightiest of the 
sons of India when noticing in the* columns the 
other day the news of the illness. And mightiest 
he was For over a quarter of a century he had 
joyed an amount of popularity which it has not 
been the lot of any other Indian to enjoy. From the 
Himalayas to the Cape Comorin in every Indian 
home his name was pronounced with the deepest 
veneration. High and low, all bowled to his great- 
ness and regarded him as a divine man And divine 
he w’as Where in India is there another man who 
comes up to the ideal of the Rtsins of old like Tilak, 
whose spotless character, indomitable courage, sim- 
plicity of habits and self-abnegation evoked the ad- , 

miration of friends and foes alike ? 

, ^ » 

^ An ideal national leader has perhaps not yet 
been born m India But Mr. Tilak approached 
that ideal more than any of his countrymen He 
W'as not only the leader of the educated few, as most 
of pur leaders are, but of the masses as well. In his 
own province, the masses regarded him as one of 
their own They fought for him, they w'ere pre- 
pared fo lay down their lives for him His popula- 
rity with th^m may be gauged from the fact that 
though the Maharastra is perhaps the poorest »pro- 
vince in fndia it raised in the course of a few days 
three lakhs of rupees to meet the expenses of Mr. 
Tilak’s appeal in the Valentine Chirol Case 

But It was not only in the Maharastra that 
Tilak was the idol ' of the masses. Those who 
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imprisonment for eighteen months. Though hletwas 
advanced in years then, his spirit was unbroken and 
on his release he was again at the service of the 
country.. In 1908 he was again prosecuted for sedi- 
tion and sentenced to six years’ transportation by the 
verdict of a jury which consisted of seven Europeans 
and two Indians, the latter disagreeing with the 
majority, the Indian Judge agreeing with them Mr. 
Tilak served out the full term and when he was 
released he was nearly sixty. Broken' in health, 
suffering from a serious domestic bereavement, any 
other man would have retired and would have been 
justified in domg so in the full consciousness of 
having done his duty and would have been remem- 
bered as the greatest hero of modern India by a 
gratefdl nation But the one great feature of Mr 
Tilak’s character was that he was never elated by 
popular applause and treated the outbursts of po- 
pular enthusiasm with indifference and tolerated 
them simply to avoid causing pain td his admirers. 
His health was broken but his Spirit was as strong 
and buoyant as ever He had dedicated himself 
wholly and entirely to the service of the country, and 
was determined not to desist from doing that service 
till his last breath. He would not he on his oars 
because he was at the xeoith of popularity Till his 
fatal illness 'he was as busy in the affairs of the 
country as the roost youthful and active among us. 

His life has been one of long and unstinted 
service to the country. He recked not persecution 
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h did cal care l^r hi3 fulicp henith in rendering 
1 He hi5 diet) nhatrc’* Wh^n ne I'XiV. around 
cj oji h ut n U1 i 'viih ilccp^ t dcjpatr Lv^::ause 
Ttc c J ro 1 wJocouIJ ijJI up rhe void Cauj^d 
b) the d miK c( LokaTAn^a T»lik 

Tne tmfifj llj^r Pjfntj 
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extraneous qualities. Mr. Tilak’s achievements were 
indeed great As a scholar, as a political philo- 
sopher, as a work-a day politician, he had very^ few 
equals It may be said of him,' as of few men m 
this uorld, that he was an all-round genius None 
among the politicians in our day can boast of his 
international reputation as a research scholar. His 
“ Orion ” and “ The Arctic Home in the Vedas ” 
have ranked him among the foremost contributors 
to human knowledge As a mathematician, as a 
Sanskritist, as a geologist he could hold his own 
against any one None of our political leaders 
could approach him in the vast knowledge he 
possessed in each of these branches of knowledge. 
Babu Arabinda Ghosh has spoken of Mr. Tilak that 
he could have easily attained the highest position in 
any department of knowledge. His keen intellect 
would have secured for him ^ position of the highest 
eminence in the legal profession if he had chosen to 
adopt this calling. The defence of his own case, 
when he was charged with sedition for the second 
time, has been acknowledged as one of the finest 
efforts of forensic talent But he deliberately chose 
not to pursue any of these advocations which would 
have brought him fame, wealth and an eas}?’, com- 
fortable life. He was a poor man and' had a large 
family to maintain. B^ut he chose the stormy, and 
in this land the highly risky, work of service to the 
country' 
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Here V.-C get a glimpse of the heart of Tilak 
He dedicated himself ^hoU> and cntirelj to the 
ser\icc of the motherland expecting no earthly 
revi-ard Like the great Shivaji whose festival he 
rtnved he had onlj one ambition in bis life and 
that was to raise his depressed motherland to a 
position of honour and glory This object he atea “■ 
dil> kept in view alt through his stormy life perse 
culion and calumny notwithstanding Tcraplation, 
the siren call of which has led astmy some of our 
most eminent pnblic men was not able to move him 
an inch from his life long allegiance to the mother 
land In his pn on homes and outside he had 
heard its call but he remained as firm as rock It 
was this golden heart tested bj the tre of persecu 
tion and (he dissolving inlluence of allurements 
which hive won for Mr Tilik the enduring admira 
tion and craliiudc of his countrymen Tnit mighty 
heart true and pare his now ceased to beat and 
all India is now in deep mourning 

In an atmosphere poliuied with the smell of 
rank vegetation the birth and blov om of a sweet 
scenling flower H almost impossible So also In a 
dep-rujrni country the birth and growth of a 
f nuine patriot is romething Iik^ nn aberration 
Tbi- atmo ph^rr of freedom which makes t’'>''^hlc 
th heallhv growth of public life is wanting here 
On all tid**v one the visible marks of degradi 
tion iTOugbt on liy Indifference persecution or 
allartTcnt Scnletlo the country here Is ellhcf 
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treated with indifference or something worse The 
only service recognised and rewarded is m most 
cases disservice to the country. It is no wonder 
therefore that we have very seldom the genuine tj^pe 
of the patriot, but often get its base imitation or 
flunkevs and sj cophants A Tilak or a Gandhi is 
an aberration to such a country. Once in a century 
we may have one like them 

I * 

Mr. Tilak is recognised as the greatest nation- 
builder of modern India. His immense popularity 
in all the Indian provinces made it possible for him 
to weld together, "more successfully than any other 
man, the var;ous races and nationalities in India into 
one homogeneous nation It was not so much on 
the Congress platform that Mr Tilak’s work was 
remarkable His predecessors and some of his con- 
temporaries have also done much to bring together 
on a common platform the educated classes of the 
various provinces m India But the work which 
distinguishes Mr Tilak from all his countrymen is 
his welding together the masses and the classes into 
the realisation -of a common national consciousness. 

He was virtually the only mass leader in India. 
Nothing shows his greatness more than this fact 
because it is well-known that the instrument suffi- 
cient to round the cfasses often fails to make any 
impression on the masses. Fine historical speeches, 
which have such a charm for the edijcated Indian^ 
are often lost on the ignorant villager It was not 
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by hts speeches so much that Mr Tilak was able to 
re-act the masses and draw them in mdiasolnble 
Ixmd of affection to him but by his solid work, his 
personal service humbly rendered to them Whether 
in the plagne stncken Poona or Bombay or amiing 
the sick delegates m the Congress Camp Mr Tilak’a 
personal service was always placed at the disposal 
of the safferer When the plague was devastating 
Poona and the plague regulations were creating 
greater terror fnend forsook fnend relation near 
and dear ones Bat Mr Tilak travelled from house 
to house personally attending to the plague stncken 
patients regardless of his own life How many of 
our leaders have been able to do this ? It is by 
SQch service that Mr Tilak endeared himself to the 
masses. It was for soch service that the whole of 
the Mahratta conntry was about to rise in revolt for 
his incarceration and could only be prevailed upon 
to be peaceful at his earnest appeal It was soch 
services the tale of which travelled from province to 
province, that made the name of Tilak a household 
word in India. 

Mr Tilak's earthly eristcDCs baa come to an 
end, bnt hia tplnt will survive and guide India to 
the glonouB destination ho had m view nod for 
which be bad lived and suffered It is said that on 
bis death bed he was heard mattering the immortal 
conplets in the Gita where Sree Krishna said that 
ht w'ould be bom again and again whenever there 
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would be decay of righteousness and triumph of 
vice. Let us hope that Tilak may be born again 
and again till India attains her honoured place 
amongst the free nations of the world 

The Ami Ha Bazar Pafrtha. 


LOKAMANYA TILAK’S SRADDHA. 

Yesterday was the ninth day of Lok. Tilak’s 
death and according to Brahminic rites his Siaddha 
was performed by his sons But who would say 
that his sons alone did the last rites for him after 
,what w’as seen m this city, a scene which was wit- 
nessed throughout India ^ Just at day-break tens 
of thousands of Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians 
and persons of other denominations and creeds 
emerged from the streets, roads, lanes and bye-lanes 
of Calcutta and proceeded, bare-footed, towards the 
Ganges for purposes of ablution. It was a moving 
sight, a sight to elevate the meanest among men. 
It was not Lok. Tilak’s sons who performed his 
Sraddha yesterday, but the whole of India. 

In life liok. Tilak was a nation-builder, death 

X 

found him a greater nation-builder. The mourning 
for him can truly be said to be national. The mil- 
lions who followed his bier represented as strongly 
the Mahomedan community as the Hindu. His- 
death has been as sorely felt in his own province as 
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in the rest of India In life he had worked for the 
political unity of the vanoas races of India. Bnt 
what did the function of yesterday essentially a 
Hindu function disclose ? It disclosed that Lok 
Tilak by his death bad accomplished a greater thing- 
than he could do when alive Tflatin life stood for 
political unity Tilak dead has brought into bold 
rehef the spintoal nnity of the Indian races. The 
Hindu ceremony m which the vanons races of India 
took part yesterday bad nothing lo it that was poll 
tical It was iQ no sense a political demonstration 
as wo usually understand it. It was veneration for 
the dead {Sraddha) and nothing else which filled 
the miod of every man and woman who took part 
io yesterday s function The ninth day of punfica 
tioD observed by Brahmins and not even all 
Hindus, has ordinarily no significance for a^non 
Hindu But the Indian races HmduiBed them&elvei 
for one day to mark their respect for the departed 
great Hindu No less than the universality the 
spontaniety of this national homage stands obt as 
one of the most ^\onde^fuI things that have hap'- 
pened in India. And it has to be remembered that 
It conld not be said of Tilak be bad no enemy or 
detractors These he had in abnndance and even 
among his countrymen But even his bitterest 
opponents in the fields of social and political work 
ha^'C not been less moved by his death than his 
ardent followers. Sardar Gnba the house in Bora 
baj where he lived dunng the last days of^ his 
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illness, was thronged day and night with anxious en- 
quirers, some of whom had done their best to ruin 
him when he was alive. But character has a force 
all Its own and even the rankest of Lok Tilak’s 

f' 

enemies could not but acknowledge in their heart of 
hearts when the great soul was about to depart that 
there would not soon be another Tilak. 

Now that Tilak is on the other side of the 
grave, his countrymen have realised, as they per- 
haps never;/did before, that m him they have lost 
not merely a Hindu leader or a prominent political 
figure, whose Horae Rule Special train carrying" 
hundreds of his followers would arrive to swamp the 
Congress, but they have lost in him the genuine and 
the purest type of patriot, a type which is an aber- 
ration in a dependent country. It is the puritv of 
his character, the purity of his motives and his 
rock-like firmness which was as proof against perse- 
cution as of temptation that made Tilak like a “ star 
shining apart ” Hence the shadow of gloom which 
has over-spread the land 

Lok Tilak has given up his earthly existence 
But that his spirit survives and is very much alive 
was manifest yesterday when all India performed 
his Siaddha with a oneness of mind and heart full 
of reverence which no son could emulate If every 
cloud has its silver lining, the national sorrow has 
not been without its lessons The veneration for 
the departed great is really a homage, a heartfelt 
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appreciatJon of the virtacsa he stood for The depth 
of the natioD 3 feehog is really a measaro of the 
patriotic fervour m the oatioD May the spirit 
which Tilak a death has brought forth last long and 
we will have no cause for despair for the uplift of 
the nation for which he lived and terribly suffered 
The Amnia Bazar Pairika 


A Letter of mr tilak. 

We have referred to the sedition case started 
against Mr Tilak 10 1897 by the Government of 
l^rd Sandhurst Me Tilak was then a poor man 
and without resources His coDnlrymen would have 
come forward to help him But there was the fate 
of the contnbutors to the NatU Brothers Defence 
Fond to warn people of the danger In fact detec 
tnea were found bnsy taking down the names of 
those who were interesting themselves in the Tilak 
case. It was at this juncture that some of the 
inumate fnends of Mr Tilak proposed to the latter 
to have the matter settled by tendenog nn apology 
to the qU mighty Government. Mr Tilak was 
deeply pained when this proposal was mrude to hjm 
He wrote a letter to one of these his welkmeaning 
Inends a portion ol which is reproduced below 
which will throw more light on the character of the 
man than any elaborate biography can do 
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“ The other side expects me to do what 
■amounts to pleading guilty I am not prepared to do 
so My position among the people entirely depends 
upon m^^ character and if I am cowed down by the 
prosecution, — in the heart of my hearts I know the 
case for the - prosecution IS the weakest that was 
ever placed before a jury — I think, living in Maha- 
rashtra IS as good as living in the Andama'ns On 
the merits of the case I am confident of success, 
though I cannot m this letter and in the present 
state of my health give you all my reasons. I am 
'afraid only of a non-Marathi-knowing jury and not 
of justice. You as well as I know that we are in- 
capable of nourishing any sinister feeling against 
British rule,' and it is thus impossible for any of us 
to be convicted of such a charge as sedition Such 
risks, however, we must take if we dabble in poli- 
tics They are the risks of our, profession, and I 
am prepared to face them If you all advise, I am 
prepared to go onlv so far as this ‘ I don’t think 
that ,the articles are seditious, but the advisers of 
Government think otherwise I am sorry for it.’ 
But this will not satisfy the Government Their 
object is to humiliate the Poona leaders, and I think 
in me they will not find^a kutcJia reed as they did 
in some others Then 3mu must remember, beyond 
a certain stage we are all servants of the people. 
'You will be betraying and disappointing them if 
you show a lamentable want of courage at a critical 
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time Bat above all as an honest and honourable 
man bow can 1 plead guilt} to the charge of enter 
tammg sedition when I had none? If I am con 
victed the fi}mpoth} of m} coantr}men \nll aupport 
me in ro> trouble 

The Amnta Bazar Patnka 


MAN OF ACTION 

Mr Tilak IS dead The sorrowful news mu'st 
cause a consternation and cast a gloom all over the 
countr) In all Indian hearts which contain a spark 
of patriotism and a glimmering of the troth in re 
gnrd to the fallen fortunes of India* the death of its 
most \-aliant champion in whom was sjonbolised all 
that was best and greatest of India b past culture 
and grciiots' and the rich fulfilment of us glonous 
future must cause a heart wrench of no common 
kind The telegrams of noxious enquiries touching 
his health winch s c hast Iv^en rctUMnq from 
numerous persons and places esi-n in Southern India 
tr^tificd to the unuersal concern which w^s fell at 
Mr Tilak s critical condition That It should has^e 
pUa d Pirndcncc to deprive the coontr) of its 
mr t tfuslcd leader at the hoar of its greatest need 
rn- of th ironies of fate Mr TilaV i wos a 
rane to conjure with llrourhout India where 
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iriends and foes alike, bore testimony to the enor- 
mous influence, and the magnetism and strength of 
his personality. Those who remember the ovations 
'dhat he invariably receivedlwberevcr he went cannot 
but be convinced that his was an empire of the 
heart, that the feelings of affection and reverence 
with which he was universally regarded were no 
ephemeral phases, no transient emotions, but em- 
bedded deep in the hearts of his countn men. Spe- 
cialists in mental surgery may speculate with profit 
on the causes of his universal popularity They will 
discuss how his so-called rehgious conservatism 
madehini appear to the popular mind as the cham- 
pion of his religion against the assifults of rival 
creeds. They will discourse learnedly as to what 
extent his having suffered persecution at the hands 
of the authorities contributed to his popularity. It 
will suffice us to note the fact and emphasise it. 
There have been strong men before Agamemnon. 

r 

There have been persons on whom the stupidity of 
•an official has conferred an easy and not too incon- 
venient martyrdom. These have flashed into popu- 
larity, heroes of an hour, and then sunk into well- 
deserved obscurity. Mr Tilak’s position rested on 
no such insecure foundations. Of persecution he 
had his fill But while persecution may make 
martyrs it cannot make leaders, and certainly not 
leaders with the unquestioned authority that Mr, 
Tilak could claim. The motives of other leaders 
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ba« been qaestJoned perhaps often unjostlj bj a 
too suspiciotu pablic. The feclmg that a pouerfal 
and unscrupulous bureaocnic) is (nu‘a}'s read^ to 
Carr) diviston and di sension into the popular camp 
has often conduced to over suspicious public. Mr 
Tiljk. hnsVlw.a>8 stood far bexond the falptest breath 
of suspicion a«: to his motives The cause of the 
people brought him into contact with raanj shifting^ 
and shifi\ fellow nof^crs He bos been lauded to 
the skies and abused ^Ith virulence altcrnntelv by a 
schiv)! of politicians who arc more intent on secur 
ing their position os leaders than on serung the 
country He surM\cd both praise and blame 
Ofha'ddom pursued him m a vendetta the bitter 
Dc<f of nhfch passed deicnption That too he 
•unived b can e no amount of persecution could 
break his anflinclung spirit He emerged from each 
ordesl with the flam'* of pvnolism burping the 
bfichlcr We shall not here enter into the details 
of his life which will be found in n memoir pub- 
lished ebevvhere It Is n little difTicult to avoid 
banal superMtive^ when talking of n stroke of fate 
th^ hns cast a gloom nil over India nor is it civj 
to be eloqu nt when the heart full One of thcKc 
men of whom an) cointn might be proud he was 
of unique v ilur in the development of Indian natio- 
nalit) Th- p neratioo that culminated m the 
Krfurm Art iv perhaps dertined to \<c the moit 
piej.nvn! m ih- htstorv of India It marks the 
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development of a national consciousness that m its 
fulness promises to repeat the ancient glories of 
India’s past In the cultivation of that fragile plant 
many have laboured but none more assiduously and 
single-heartedly than Mr Tilak. With him popular 
agitation was not a stepping-stone to bureaucratic 
favour, and he was a stern and determined critic of 
the group which concealed faint heartedness under 
the cloak of moderation Auction was his duty and 
the specious fruit, the Dead-Sea apples so temp- 
tingly displayed as a bait, left him indifferent It 
was m this clarity of vision and uncompromising 
devotion to bis ideals that the bureaucracy found its, 
greatest stumbling-block Mr Tilak’s death leaves a 
void that iwould be difficult to fill in da)S when 
politics IS a scramble for loaves and fishes Espe- 
cially will his influence and counsel be missed at 
the present time when the country is faced with 
questions of great moment A mourning country 
will find some consolation in the fact that if there is 
any t^uth^n the existence of a kindly Destiny, it 
will not suffer that a life ,like that of Mr Tilak 
should have been Jived in vain As was once said/ 
of Napoleon, Tilak was not so much a man as 
an idea and the idea of lofty patnotist^ and noble 
self-sacrifice he represents will, under Providence, 
endure The Hiudu.^ 
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A GREAT NATIONAL HERO 

Lok. Tilai. 8 loss to Indm to tbo losUtutions 
he founded and developed is too great to be borne 
casilj The death has indicted the greatest toll in 
la)ing Its hca^*) hand on LoLTilak the noblest son 
of the Motherland His Mhoie life >vas consecrated 
to the service of the countrj and he sacrificed on 
the altar of dutj ever>'thing that can be near and 
dear to anv person Born in 1856 he completed 
hi< universit) education when he was onlv 24 jears 
of age He spurned oil thooghta of acquiring 
wealth honour and titles along with the worldI> 
happiness the) brirtg with them because he was 
made of tt different Muff ThoFe were the days of 
transition nnd hi« soul burning with the thought of 
emnncipation of his countr\ found much pleasure 
in rearing independent educational instituiu ns 
because he believed education to hr the onl) givnour 
of India He founded the New English School the 
Ferros on College and the Deccan Education 
Sorictv of Poona In 1S90 he look over the papers 
Tfic Vahra/fa nnd the ht^an and there began the 
pint career ol the national hero W Ithm five jenrs 
he made the Government of the da) fctl that the) 
had to lake into account the sclfle s fire of patno 
ti rn the fejrle5»ne<s of n great philosopher and the 
lionlikr f(\{iiudc of a man of action lie entered 
the local Lerttlative Council but soon after he had 
to fight with the Coremmenl on behalf of the 
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people in the dire days of the plague. His fearless 
advocacy of the people’s cause took him to jail for a 
year and a half But jail had no terrors for him. 
Since 1901 'he led the n£^tlonal movement and 
■carried the gospel of Nationalism to every home and 
hamlet In 1908 again he had to suffer for his 
patri^ism and was transported to Burma for six 
years Since his return in 1914 he has been m the 
thickest of the fight and was the foremost of the 
national leaders Inaia was in great need' of his 
lead but that was not to be. The fates had otdain- 
ed "otherwise. His intellect, his knowledge, his 
pow’ers, his selfless devotion need no mention here. 
This pen is po\%erless to do justice to them His 
work IS writ large on the annals of the present his- 
tory of this hapless land 

Our heart is too full of Sorrow to wield the pen 
further To the present editor the loss is too great 
He had been the light of his life, his political Guru, 
the living sermon on dut}- and patriotism And with 
1 a heavy heart and tearful eyes he pays his humble 
homage to him Let India remember bis message 
and the days of her salvation are at hand 


The Mahratta. 
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THE LATE LOKAMANYA 
BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 
The news of the death of Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar *Tilak which sad event took place on 
Satardav night at Bombaj has plunged tht country 
in profonnd sorrow His life looks like a political 
romance Though he was the most misunderstood^ 
the most maligned and th»* most persecuted man 
by the Gov'cmment, there* is no doubt that his 
political work for the uplift of the countr> will 
occup> a good portion in Indian Ilistorj of this 
period when it comes to be UTitten B\ the people 
of the country h* has b^n held in the greatest 
vcnention as can be <ecn b\ the honoured title of 
LokAmanj*a conferred on him which means In 
Dhgli^h Revered bv the people No contempO' 
rarv of his has led suoh a storm> life ns Mr Tilak 
has don* and no one hss plunged hlmscU into the 
political whirlpool in all smrcntv and in dead ear 
nc't fo as to b* the plavthing of ever^ |ia«sinp 
wand »nd of wcath r and of storm He w*as the 
hero of a hundred Inttlrc Ihs calmness of mind 
the clasticil> of his spirit th* iremendou man! 
forc«* and his unlioundrd faith in the higher dt-siln) 
of his CfHintf) havf marvrllnu<lv carried him 
thtniifh his thornv and eventful life Through 
him we have Irarnl the lev on that public wrork nnd 
pol llca! life are *fftoos pames InvoUirp sscnfiCr 
ard tur ring and mlsrepreicotitina and ignominj 
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A man of deep erudition, of tireless industry and of 
originaht} , a scholar of great repute and culture, 
one who is uncompromising in his nature, fearing 
none but his conscience and his God, unshaken in 
the hours of trial and tribulation, Mr. Tilak has 
made an indelible mark, and has an abiding place in 
the history of his country He always thought that 

He's slave w ho dare not be 

'v 

In the right with two or three 
If there V as one who was responsible for the 
secular religions and political education of the 
masses, if there was one who had realised the ad- 
vantages of utilising the VTiiacular as the medium 
of political education for the people, it w'as Mr. 
Tilak, He had m him that magnetism which drew' 
thousands of his countr3men to his fold, to hear his 
political gospel ana to follow' him wherever he 
'w'ent. He never knew w’hat self w’as, and all that 
he had both m 'his brain and in his purse ^he gave to 
his countrymen with a free hand and a free heart 
His life had been a life of persecution, and the tra- 
vesty of justice showrj to him in all his trials has 
given a rude shock to the country at large It w'as 
he who first condemned the policy of mendicancy 
which the Congress had been pursuing for years 
past, and it w'as he who had inaugurated a vigorous 
and sustained political propaganoa, political cam- 
paign and political warfare, based upon principles^ 
justice and fairplay, of self-healp and self-reliance 
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A democrat of democrats, \vhile he v-tis loved and 
revered by millions of his coontrymen he ViBS dis 
trosted maligned and persecuted b> the bureau 
crac> His name iniH Ine long in our memory and 
v-ill remain a beacon light to succeeding generations 
v?h\le the names of those bureaucrats who had 
traduced him and who had brought on him untold 
soffenngs will tall into obltnon The Nationalist 
part) of which he was the acctediltd founder and 
leader has n^n into prominence more from the 
sludge hammer strokes of repression aimed at him 
and his foUowcnu U looVs as it the future belongs 
to the parf> which represents the people at large 
who ha>*e been political!) educated b) him b\ fain 
fcstivnli and melas which appeal most powerfully to 
the ma scsin the countrt Mr Tilak s death just 
at the dawn of a new era In the ushering of which 
he hid a considerable share is nothing short of a 
naliona) cabmit) 

The Ranf^oon Mail 

Mit TILAK S DEATH 
\ iATiovAL Calamity 
A pnnee among men has fallen and the cruel 
bawd c,( vht Sum Kf'np t Kys just tArn uwaj one 
cf ihr worthiest sons of India Our motherland 
ctaodireillv p-wrer to-da> b) the death of Htlmani 
RaoGangadhar TiUk the profound scholar the 
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self-sacnficing patriot and the wise statesman, and 
the whole country is in deep mourning The news 
which has spread like wild-fire has given a shock to^ 
the nation from which it would be difficult to re- 
cover for a long time to come. The death of Mr. 
Tilak removes from the ranks of Indian political 
leaders a personality who had immense hold on the 
minds of the people and commanded an abiding and 
undisputed obedience which has scarcely fallen to 
the lot of any other leader of public opinion in 
India He was a tower of strength in the land, a 
living force that exercised ttemendous influence and 
guided with a vigilant eye all political movements 
m the country His name acted as a charm in 
/ every creek and corner of the land and roused to 
action people from their habitual stupor But 
Lokamanya Tilak was not only a political genius 
and his activity was not restricted only to the politi- 
cal field He was an erudite scholar who had made 
valuable contributions from his early age; and even 
at times of great strain and stress, to the domain of 
literature which will ever retain the stamp of his 
personality in all its striking characteristics His 
researches m Mathematics and Sanskrit won for 
him a lasting reputation among the servants of the 
world His work, “The Arctic Home of the Vedas,” 
IS a colossal monument of his genius for research 
Mr Tilak’s another work on the Vedas, “Orion,” 
received high praise from Orientalists of eminence 
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like Max Moller Jacobi Weber and Whitney 
Professor Whitnej complimented him ver> highl> 
on an article m the Journal of the American Orien 
tal Societj \shile Dr Bloomfield spoke of his book 
as ihc literary sensation of the jear One of his 
latest literar\ efforts is a voluminous commentary 
on the Glia w.hich is an epoch making work in the 
field A living example of high thinking and plain 
hvnng Mr Tilak was a versatile genius capable of 
holding the helm of affairs of a mightj empire 
Had he been bom in any free country which vnclds 
n power to-day in the comiiv of notions he would 
have got an opportuoitv of utilivmg his great 
powers os an ambassador or n minister who would 
have been looked upon with AW e and reverence bj 
civnlKcd nations Even in India Bal Gangadhnr 
Tilak was a valuable a set to his countrv a pillar of 
the nviionalitv which is coming into being It is 
natural that the death of such a man would envelop 
the counin und^r a shadow of great ml imiiy ns it 
could ill «pire at thiv critical time the guidance and 
support of the trusted tribune of the people If his 
services were valuable In the pa<l they would have 
b cn invaluable at the present moment when the 
countrv stands face to face with a mighty change in 
Ibr realm of consiimtional reform By on irony of 
fitc Mr Tilak was never called U|>on to preside 
over any feMion of the Indian National Congress 
Ib^ t’l hcnmir in the pfi of ‘hii countrymen 
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This IS a matter which will cling to the nation w'ith' 
all the hideousness and pang 'of a nightmare m 
future Who could have better deserved this 
honour than he who had courted often the w'rath of 
the bureaucrac)' and had in consequence undergone 
imprisonment at least thrice ? If suffering be the 
criterion of a leader's smeerit) to the cause of his 
countr}, w'ho would hesitate to say that Lokmhnya 
Tilak w’as the greatest of the Indian leaders? A 
highly spiritualised and god-fearing soul, patriotism 
rose m him to the height ^nd fervour of religion and 
he w'orked for his motherland unseduced by official 
smile and undeterred by official frowm. India has 
need now' more than ever of men of Mr. Tilak’s 
stamp, for as Oliver Wendell Homes has rightly 
said — ' 

“ A time like this demands^ 

Great hearts, strong minds, 

True faith, and w’llling hands: 

t 

Men W'hom the lust of office cannot kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy * 
Men who possess opinions and a will* 

Men ^Vho have honour, men who will not 

he.” ' 

The Express. 
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THE MESSAGE OF TILAK. 

Tilak 18 not an indmdaal bat a colt Dan 
garoos at Bombay he will be still more so in the 
Andaman Islands Such was the observation of 
the well known English journal the Saturday 
Revtew when Mr Tilak was sentenced to six years 
tranapfortation in the second sedition trial We are 
not prepared to admit that Mr Tilak was a source 
of danger to Government or to the public danog his 
life time. This moat also bo the opinion of every 
Indian who like oarselves differed in many impor 
tant points from Mr Tihks principles or his 
methods of propaganda Bot every one mnst adroit 
that Mr Tilak wieldeji the most powerfnl inflnenc© 
over bu coantrymen and that bis removal from the 
scene of his labours would not abate by one jot its 
force. Danog his SIX years detention at Mandalay 
(for the Government had the generosity not to send 
him to the convict settlement in the dreary island 
m the Bay of Bengal) the inflnence of Mr TdaL 
was felt in every phase of Indian public hfe It 
seemed that an invisible force was directing the on 
ward march of Indian nationalism or that soma 
super natural being was controlling the public life of 
the country by some process of telepathy He did 
not appear in any public platform nor did hie con 
fributions appear id hfs organ Yet the machine 
worked by an unseen force made the influence felt 
in the most striking manner How can this 
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extraordinary phenomenon be explained ? It was 
because Tilak, in the phraseology of the Saturday 
Review, “ is a cult.” His marvellous energy and 
genius are acknowledged even by the Chowringhee 
oracle of wisdom who frankly recognised this fact 
while hurling his disgraceful phillipic against one of 
the greatest of the Indian leaders within a few hours 
after he had passed away from the world When 
he was sentenced to six years’ transportation, there 
was a feeling of relief mixed with jubilation in cer- 
tain quarters, but the Saturday Review warned 
those who were glad at the removal of Mr Tilak 
from the scene of his labours for some years and 
declared that Tilak “ would be more dangerous in ^ 
the Andaman Islands ” Mr Tilak will no longer 
return to this world, but we warn the Chowringhee 
oracle not to be so jubilant, for he will be “ still 
more dangerous ” in the other world For his m- 
fiuence will be felt upon the political life of India 
all times hereafter His example will stimulate his 
countrymen who will endeavour to follow in his 
footsteps His ideas and principles will mould the 
thoughts of the nation. The Hindus believe in the 
immortality of the soul as the Christians do. The 
words of Lord Krishna m the Gita have taught the 
Hindus that there was no such thing as death or 
annihilation, but life is eternal. The ^iHindus cele- 
brate the annual or tarpana to keep their 

connection with the so-called dead who have simply 
d 
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passed from one phase of Immortal life into another 
jQst as people throw aside an old for a new suit of 
clothes. Year after year for all times hereafter the 
nation will have its annual celebrations in honoar of 
the memory of the lUustnona patriot and on sneb 
occasions the lessons which he incnlcated donng his 
tojonro 10 this world will be impressed apon future 
generations of Indians and thns his teachings will 
exercise the most potent indnence upon onr national 
life Let us then remember that Tilak can never 
die and gather consolation and strength from the 
reflection that Tilalt la not a name bat a cult- 

It 18 therefore certain that the magical infln 
ence of Tilak will be a potent force id the history of 
oar oation for all times hereafter Those who 
differed from hun m his political views will forget 
the controversies and party differences of the past 
and reflect upon the grand personality of Tilak with 
Its sublime strength and heroic spmt of self-sacn 
fice Mr Tilak was twice convicted of sedition by 
one of the highest tribunals of the country There 
may bo differences of opinion regarding the jnstice 
and legality of the punishmenta inflicted npon him 
Those are trivial pomts now when he has gone to 
hi^ Maker to receive the reward for his bfe of pictv 
and devotion to the motherland. Even those who 
supported the convictions and pumshments will 
honour his memory for the fortitude and resignation 
which he showed in the hour of suffering and tnah 
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When Mr. Justice Davar passed his sentence, Tilak 
received it with cheerful resignation, because in his 
o\Nn words his punishment would promote the 
cause to which he had devoted his life. This is the 
spirit which made the martyrs of the Church em- 
brace death at the stake w’lth heroic joy for the sake 
of their faith Politics to Tilak was his religion. 
When Gladstone died, Mr. Balfour, in paying a tri- 
bute to his genius and services to England, made a 
significant observation in the House of Commons 
that the great Liberal statesman applied the teach- 
ings of the Christian Scriptures to practical politicsr 
Of Tilak, it may be truly said, that he applied the 
lessons of unselfish sacrifice embodied in the Gita 
to practical politics in this countr}. Like Gokhale 
in a different fashion, lie spiritualised politics. Lgt 
those of our countrymen, who are now aspiring for 
seats in the Legislative Councils m the coming 
elections, remember that if they want to render any 
useful service to the motherland, they must spiri- 
tualise politics as Tilak and Gokhale did. The two 
Mahratta patriots dealt with political questions from 
different points of view’ Gokhale was a statistician 
and a master of facts and figures. He tried to solve 
political problems by a mathematical process To 
Tilak, a political question was like a religious or an 
ethical problem and he appealed to moral sentiment 
The one was an exact calculator, the other a mystic 
and an enthusiast Gokhale was the leader of the 
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Anglicised In^iaoB who -believed in Bnbsb 
constitntional methods. Tilak was more national or 
onental in bis ideas and therefore bis bold upon 
the masses was greater than that of anj other Indian 
leader 

TiIaL was more than a scholar or Mhtical 
leader He occupied a place higher than that of a 
patriot for he was a religions teacher He prac 
tised the lessons of the Otfa m his life He was 
imbued with the spirit of the teachings of the Lord 
He was a great pillar to the cause of Sanaian 
Dhartrux His commentary on the Bhagavad Gtia 
wQl remain an impensbable moonment of his 
geoiaa Napoleon once observed ' I will go down 
to poftenty with my Code in band The hundred 
viclones of the great conqueror failed to have a 
Uitmg influence upon the history of Hnrope Hfs 
empire crumbled to pieces even m his life time and 
the conqueror and captive of the earth died an 
exile on a dreary rock in the Atlantic Ocean Bnt 
the Code Napoleon is still the basis of legislation In 
most continental countnes and shall remain as such 
for all times to come The political activities of 
Tilak will have a lasting influence upon the history 
of India and what fs srill more Important hfs inter 
pretation of the moral teachings of the OUa will 
elevate onr national character and strengthen the 
forces of Sanatan iDkarma and prove an fnesti 
roablc blessing to our people. Tbrongh all ages 
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Hinnu n.Uion will bow in homage to the memory of 
Tilak, the demoted natnot, the ncroic martyr and the 
profound sage His work has made him immortal. 
Let us, therefore, wipf' away our tears and Itarn to 
submit to the dLcrec of Providence with cheerful 
resignation. To the Chownnghoo oracle of wisdom 
and other people of the <amc kidney let us repeat 
the warning conveyed b\ the Si7f,initJ\ Reiiexv Let 
'them not be jubilant at tiie demise of the great 
Indian leader for “ Tilak is not a name, but a cult ” 
and that “ dangerous m Bombay”, he will be still 
more so in immortal life 

The Express. 


THE LATE MR TILAK, 

\ ♦ 

It IS w’lth deep regret that w'c record the death 
of Mr Bal Gangadbar Tilak, one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of our public men, w'hosc loss at 
this critical time of our national life is simply irre- 
parable Whenever a public man leaves this w'orld, 
his loss 15 generally described as irreparable, but in 
the case of Mr Tilak, the use of the w'ord is not at 
all conventional The loss that the country has 
sustained bj the death of this selfless patriot, w'hose 
devotion to the cause of his motherland w^as un- 
paralleled in modern times, is absolutely irreparable, 
True It is that no individual, however great, is 

I 
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{ndispensable in this world Gcd s work bs a whole 
cannot be retarded bv the loss of any indmdaaJ bnt 
we think, in a sphere narrower than the world 
indmdnalfl of a certain type sometimes become 
absolntely necessary and sach an individnal waa 
the late Mr Tilak His selflessness his devotion to 
the cause of his motherland his sacrifices and 
snffenngB for his coontiy his amisbilitv and above 
all his sterling character did so much endear him 
to his fellow countrymen that bis death has cast a 
gloom thronghont the length and breadth of this 
vast continent His loss is not only national but is 
considered to be personal by «U those came m 
contact with him or even only saw him It u ex 
tremely anfortnnate that he has been snatched away 
from this world at a time when his adnee and his 
services are sorely needed by the country He 
was the one man in India who could look at things 
with the eye of a ieer and formulate his policv and 
chalk out a line of action accordingly Mr Tilak 
had a great ideal before him but he waa not an 
idealist He v.as a practical man a great worker 
and thus a successfol public man He was an 
enemy of the bureaucratic system of government 
existing in the country He understood that the 
salvfition of India depended on a change of the 
form of government and on the establishment of 
Home Rule m the place of the existing Autocracy 
So the bureaucrats as a class as self preservation is 
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instinctive, were up in arms against him and he was 
prosecuted for sedition twice, once in 1897 when he 
was convicted and sentenced to eighteen months’ 
'rigorous imprisonment, and the second time in 1908, 
when he \\as sentenced to six years’ transportation. 
The first time the prosecution v\ould have with- 
drawn the case, if Mr. Tilak tendered an apology. 
But Mr Tilak was not a man to apologise and save 
his skin, when he believed that he was not in the 
wrong His spirit was indomitable and he main- 
tained that spirit till the last day of his life, inspite 
of the long terms of imprisonment he had to 
undergo 

Mr Tilak was not only a great patriot and 
politician, but an eminent scholar also We are not, 
however, much concerned about his scholarship. 
Scholars we have in abundance, but what the coun- 
try needs most of all at the present moment is men 
who can sacrifice themselves in the cause of their 
down-trodden motherland — men who can feel for 
their fellow-countrvmen as much as one feels for 
his own kith and kin — men whose heart breaks at 
the sight of' their famished and half -famished breth- 
ren and who become restless in order to devise 

1 J 

means for the amelioration of their miserable condi- 
tion Such a man wa'^ Mr Tilak We are grieved 
that he is dead, but he will be yet living for ever, if 
/ his fellow-countrymen only learn to emulate his life 
and character. ’ All demonstrations at his death will 
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be mc&DiaglesSi if they c&aoot do th/s much If h/s 
fellow^cooDtrymen curiDOt trcsd on his footsteps it 
mnat then be ooderstood that the lessons of hii life 
are lost npoo them and however eJoqoeDtly ^ey 
may talk of Mr Tilak, they have not been able to 
appreciate hia life and character truly 

The Muesalman 


IN MEMORIUM 

Now 10 the mighty column broke. 

The beacon light is qaenched in smoke, 

The tmmpet voice Is boshed still, 

The warder is silent on the hill 
bnch must bo the feelings which would bo 
snrgiDg in the minds of millions of Indians at the 
calamitous new^s of Lokamanya Tilak s death — for 
indeed Tilak 8 was a mighty personality which 
never bended onder the weight of Ji/e-Iong perseco 
lion which he suffered at the bands of the bnrean 
cracy and bis call to duty ever in all the viciflsi 
tnde* of Indian public life acted upon his hnodreds 
of thousands of hli countrymen as a maddening 
trumpet cry to battle Now that Tilak is removed 
from the scenes of his activity — alas! it is so diffi 
cnlt even now to realise that he is no more — it is 
possible for os, in some measure, to appreciate that 
be was not a mere leader of a party or faction bat 
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that he m his ideals, his method of work, his hopes 
and aspirations represented a force Which for nearly 
forty years has served* to weld together divergent 
interests in the service of the land and has added 
momentum to all national activities. Though never ^ 
-a dreamer of dreams, the intensity of his faith and 
the strength of his conviction invested ,his activities 
with such ardour and zest that he appeared to 
many as a visionary and an idealist His was a 
patriotism which sprung directly from the study of 
his country’s ancient literature and the history of 
his own race. His was not a patriotism which 
many are not ashamed to confess, as having been 
due to contact with the civilisation of the West 
Hence his orthodoxy which, instead of narrowing 
his" vision, gave to his convictions a power and 
tenacity which were always the noteworthy features 
of all his activities, whether political or social 
Endowed by Providence with keen intellect and 
powers of original thinking he might well have been 
content w-ith the high niche in the temple of scho- 
larship w hich he had already secured for himself* 
But his was an intenser nature, his whole manhood 
stood in revolt against the down-trodden condition 
of his country He earlv dedicated his life to the 
service of the motherland, and if it can be said of 
any man that he never wavered either in thought or 
deed in his fidelity to his country, it can most 
assuredly be said of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Starting 
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bfo mtb the light of the unclouded sun he indeed 
lived to see the shadows lengthening and the atorra 
raging round him And during all thia penod of 
incessant activity he. never for one moment faltered 
in the course pointed out to him by the hand of 
destini and the impulse of his passionate nature 
Many are tempted on an occasion liLe this to re 
count the achievements of a departed hero and it is 
true that Tilak s achieveraonl* are not such as can 
be counted on fingers ends A Tilak and a Gandhi 
are bom to fight the big battles of national emanci 
pation It IS left to a Mehta and a Sioha to 
manoeavre the successes of the country s cause inside 
the CouacU Chamber Judged in this light Tilak 
lived to see the fraition of bis labours K Reform 
Scheme or a Royal Proclamation promising India s 
destiny never satisfied bim What meant to him 
more ^as the resolve of the Indian National Con 
gress to win national freedom His effort was to 
rouse the people to a consciousness of their own 
rights and when this was done, the rest ^^'a3 com 
pantively smooth sailing Hence his cr> Home 
Rnlo 13 my birth right and I will have it His 
taik was national regeneration and who ^vjtb the 
general awakening all round dare deny that he has 
had allotted to him a measure of success, not gene 
rail} allotted to average men ? Yet with a faith 
embedded deep in the Otta Tilak never worked nith 
hope of reward or success. To him the work itself 
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was Its reward and its compl“tion his chief solace. 
It was in that spirit that hr cheerfully underwent 
suffering It was again in the same spirit that be 
shouldered new rcsfjon-^ihihties when his sufferings 
endca If India is now more nggrcscivc m Us insis- 
tence on emancinriion than it was ever hefore, it is 
due to the fact tint the Gita ‘spirit has re-entered 
the souls of her '^on<= — it i- the nobihtj of the work 
that matters and not ihc chance^ of its buceess and 
failures — and who is more rcspon'^iblc for the birth 
of this new cpirit in our \ouths to-da\ than the 
author of Gita Raha^hya To sas that Tilai/s dc.iih 
in all the plenitude of hn powers i': a great loss n 
but to meagrelv' appranc his worth His demne 
removes the founiain-heaci of Nationalnm and is, 
therefore, a n.'tional calamity ‘\l.i=;t all that now 
remains for us is to pa\ a re\ercnt homage to his 
memorv, and prav that though not physically with 
us \et in his unbounded love for India he ma}' from 
his olace above continue to feed the .fountain w'hich 
at present i6 in danger of drying up No doubt his 
character, his ideal, his example w-ili alwa\s remain 
a national treasure — an inexhaustible reservoir of 
inspiring patriotism and self-sacrifice as also a 
reminder of the great and heroic soul that has passed 
away 

These are deeds which should not pass awa} 

And names that must not wither, though the 

' Earth 
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Forgets her empires with a jost decay 

The enslaver and the enslaved their death and 

birth 

The high the monotain majesty of worth 
Should be and shall, survivor of its woe, 

And from its immortahty look forth 
In the Son s face like yonder Alpine snow 
Impenshably pure beyond all things below 
Th* Searchlight 


THE LATE LOKAMANYA 

No death within recent years has evoked snch 
oniversal expression of regret or cast a pall of gloom 
over all India from Cape Comenn to the Himalayas 
08 that of the Hero-Martyr of Maharashtra The 
following pen picture of the Lokamanya by oar 
Bangalore contemporary ih^Kamataha we are sore 
will be read uith mnch interest by our readers ~ 

One ^hose name had found a place in history 
when the present generatioiTwas atill at school one 
who had cheerfully gone tbrongb the ordeal of the 
chain when others had yet to learo that patriotism 
IS something more than a faahioD one who for forty 
years filled a unique place id the eyes of his ene- 
mies even more than id those of fais followers one 
whose word was law to millions of has countrymen 
one who whatever his limitations, was without 
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doubt, one of the greatest men of his country in his 
time — such a man, Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, breathed his last on Saturday after midnight 
at Sirdar Gnha, Bombay, after about a week’s ill- 
ness The event — for it is no mere news — has 
.evoked throughout the length and breadth of the 
land the most impressive demonstrations *of grief 
and feeling of loss that have ever been witnessed. 
The Anglo-Indian exploiter has lost his most invi- 
gorating antagonist , the dominant political party in 
the country has lost ^its chief inspirer and guide,* 
the man in the street has lost his shining idol of 
devotion to the motherland ; the nation as a whole 
has lost one of-the highest embodiments of its self- 
recuperative genius. A profound scholar, a bold 
historical researcher, an uncompromising political 
idealist, a shrewd observer of affairs, an adroit con- 
troversialist, a sure-footed leader of men, a lion- 
hearted fighter, Mr. Tilak was so many things to so 
many men that the void created by his death is 
truly one that will never again be filled up. Mr. 
Tilak indeed was among the first three or four of 
the makers of our epoch He created the public 
opinion that he later on stood up to voice forth It 
was his personality that galvanised the Maharashtra 
and fanned the fiame of Nationalism there which has 
served as a beacon-hght to the rest of India He 
was really a symbol and a miracle , for his was the 
voice that could alter situations and give a new 
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direction to events. There was that in him which 
rendered him a force great enoogh to be reckoned 
with by the mvinable rnJera of our land 

Greatness of the very highest kind is of two 
kinds the dynamic end the conservational or the 
disturbing and Jbe stabilising Distinct as the two 
are they are at the same time supplementarj each 
to the other and act in haman history as the motor 
and the governor act in an engine One type serves 
to bberate or energise new aocial forces the other 
serves to regulate and consolidate then* working 
Dante and Milton Byron and Swinburne Carlyle 
and Shelley Cromwell and Rousseao Maxnni and 
Tolstoy represent the first t3rpe the type that gives 
a shaking to the torpid social conaaence of the time 
and qaickens men s intelligence and aspiration The 
other type is represented by Shakespeare and 
Goethe Wordsworth and Brovraing Gladstone and 
Lincoln Bnrke and Mill There Is really no ante 
goQism between the two orders. Mr TUaks-whole 
being had been cast unniistakably in the monld of 
the first sort* Agitation rather than statesmanship 
was bis God given vocation He made it his mis- 
sion to turn the nation s mind to the contrast bet 
ween the country a present and its past and bet 
ween its potentiality end its actuahty, and thereby 
to rouse the dormant energies to self regenerative 
effort To steady the energies so roused to harmo 
nise their operation to endow them with the vision 
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and the self-restraint without w'hich they may end 
as mad fury, were the tasks that belonged to gifts 
of another t:ia55 For Mr. Tilak, the supreme task 
was to disturb the undivine so-called peace that had 
settled upon the minds of his fellowmen and pro- 
duce that divine discontent that is the mother of all 
progressive impulses. Now every great man of this 
order must appear as the special advocate of some 
^ principle or idea The secret of his success is in 
exaggeration — in emphasis. Slow, sententious judi- 
ciousness in utterance is fatal to his calling. He 
should be short and sharp, pointed and telling He 
may not be able to stand the meticulous cross- 
exajnmation of historical or statistical critics. But 
he could reply that normal modes of instruction are 
for people in a normal condition ; and that ivhen 
there is paralysis m the body politic, there is dire 
need for drastic, radical remedies A dispassionate 
judgment has its use when passion is high and 
likel} to prevail if left unchecked But where there 
is no passion whatsoever — not even so much of it as 
could betoken life, the patriot’s first business should 
be to awaken it , and this cannot be achieved with- 
out the application of extra stimuli Hence the 
exaggeration or the emphasis that is termed ” £x- 
treifiism ” in Mr. Tilak Such exaggeration is an 
inborn mannerism with every great reformer,^ 
Christ had ’it, Mazzini bad it: Tolstoy had it; 
and the Rish'is, too, had it. A temperance preacher 
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may for mstanco state his case in two diffen*nt 
ways Ho may quote facts and figares and percen 
tagea to prove conclusivoly that alcohol 19 poisonous 
and say suggestively that all wise men avoid it as 
far as possible or he may heighten^ hi* tone and 
declaim Ram is Devil locamate. Hate him and 
kill hitm Let not hia breath vitiate your sweet 
homes It is easy to say which kind of appeal 
woald work qmcker on the mind of a moltitnde. 
Now Mr Tilak was a roaster of the psychology of 
the crowd and with the onemng instinct of a bom 
democrat and true nation builder he addressed him 
self from the very 6 rst to the tas k of educating the 
proletariat He started the first English school in,tbe 
Maharashtra a* also the first independent English 
joumal and the first veniacolar jonmaL He identi 
fied himself with every popular cause and actively 
participated in every popalar festival seeking to give 
It a modem practical tom He wrote and spoke in 
the vernacular and encouraged others to do likewise 
on all occasions. He revived every tradition remi 
niscent of past national greatness and made it the 
centre of a vast popalar moTement He ransacked 
the sacred literature of the land and pointed to the 
mspmng antiquity of thefoouders of the Vedic cul 
tore He percejied the danger of a narrow inter 
pretation of the people a Bible, the Bhagavad Oita 
andlabonred to correct it so as to make* it an inspi 
ration for high sonled activitv and endeavour In 
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;hought, as well as in form, he was a man made to 
nove the masses In his idealising of the past, in 
3is glorifying of the indigenous, in his exuberance of 
ittention to the commonalty, and m the concurrent 
ieclamationb against foreign domination, m the 
attacks on the' Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and in the 

I 

criticism of the practical aspects of Western 'Civilisa- 
tion, Mr Tilak showed a vehemence and an aggres- 
siveness' that might well have divided opinion 'even 
among his own compatriots — according> as we have 
said, to the fundamental differences in their respec- 
tive standpoints and, purposes. Mr. Tilak’s empha- 
sis had necessarily to fall on one side so that that 
side which was tLe neglected one — could obtain its 
due share of attention He had formed a certain 
estimate of his own regarding the character and de- 
pendability of Western nations ; and in accordance 
therewith he had framed a plan of action for his 
own countrymen , In that estinriate, and in the 
variations of that plan resulting from changes in the 
circumstances, there was plenty of scope for honest 
differences When cheerful compromise seemed the 
best policy to others, it seemed best to him to keep 
up an appearance of unyielding protest. While 
others would accept small mercies with thankful- 
ness, he would speak despisingly of the grudging 
gift, not despising, however, to appropriate the small* 
mercies without any thanks. The difference was 
all one of form, of pose, of artistic skill and 
e 
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adjQEtment m pobtics. Mr Tilak was a coDsnmate 
impreasioDUt hia policy was to magnify the power 
of the people, to raise them m their own estimate, 
■and to give them the self confidence they need, and 
on the other hand, to magnify the faOings of the 
foreign boreancracy to make it fear the coming 
popnlar bpheaval aod thna to moke it surrender 
part of its power as tnbnte rather than as conces- 
sion It was all a mat^r of stage-effect and no 
one showed greater prudence and adaptabibty m 
that and at the same time strove harder to keep np 
an aspect of immntabibty and firmness than did the 
great conntryman of Nana Fumavis, The sncces^ 
sive changes (n his attitude towards the Montagu 
Reforms and in ri^axd to Non co-operation forcibly 
illustrate the view that his policy was to keep the 
demand at the highest while utihsiDg anything that 
IS given withont the ostentation of thanksgiving 
Every suffering that be underwent with a heroic 
fortitude all his own every proof he gave of his an 
flinching loyalty to his ideals every instanc^of 
gubernatorial irritation that resdlted in a cmel 
wrong to him mtensifled bis hold on the pwpolar 
mind only to the unbounded chagrin and conster 
nation of his enemies. lie was, in hteral truth the 
uncrowned king of the Maharashtra, and dnnng the 
past ten j^ears Ijis position was indeed unrivalled 
among All India leaders. His name is verily a 
household word th^ugboot it is a synonvm 
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for flaming love of country, for stainless devotion to 
lofty ideals, for hope-inspired readiness to sacrifice , 
all on the altar of the inotherland He died a krita 
kntyci, having had the satisfaction — granted but 
rarely to mortal men — of seeing that his labour had 
begun to bear fruit, that his influence had its share 
in making material for his country’s annals and that 
his teaching and example have found a permanent 
place m the life of his countrymen. May his me- 
mory be ever with us to inspire us and guide us 

The Travancorean. 


LOKAMANYA. 

“/4ZZ I wish to say tsthat m sptte'^of the verdict 
of the jury, I maintain that I am innocent There 
are higher powers that rule the destiny of things 
and it may he the will of Providence that the 
cause which I represent, may prosper more by my 
suffering than hy my . remaining free ” — Tilak's 
Message 9-30 p in., 22-7-1908 

‘ Innocent ’ and ‘ Guilty ’ — What terms these -- 
in their application to the leaders of a Nation ? 
Who has the right, who should have the title to 
proclaim a nation-builder innocent ok guilty, except 
a jury of twelve peers — twelve equals and Country- 
men of the accused ? Who“ tried and convicted 
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MoDSieor Caillaoi ? Who tried and acquitted 
Monsiear (Captain) Drejrfns? Not surclj^ the Ger 
mane in France I And how can wo accept the >er 
diet of the Enghshtnan or his nominee officials in 
India on questions of mooceoce or gnilt in the 
domain of political upbft? Jostice Davar and Jus- 
tice Chandavarkar may doubtless, be Indians but 
tfae> were the nominees of those in power and if 
nothing else they would think and act — as their 
masters did That la whyTilak once asked in one 
of his characteristic epigrams Are we thieves m 
oar own lands ? 

When men have not the right to enjoy the 
bonnteous offenags of their motherland when their 
elementary birth rights of free speech and of free 
wnting and of free association have been restricted 
when the sons of the soil are excluded from the 
services nay when the ver> cultnre of the country 
IS discounted and her civilisation exposed to ndl 
cole and contempt then truly they are thieves in 
their own laud TUak laboured all bis life to snr 
vive this disabihty and re-establish this rightful 
petition of his country and his countrymen in the 
comity of nations. It was for this that he sacri- 
ficed a career at the bar and started the Deccan 
Educational Society It was for this that he sacrl 
ficed his freedom and courted Impnsonment To 
become a judge of the High Court and from that 
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exalted and privileged position, to indulge in dia- 
tribes and in vilification, was an opportunity that 
lay within his grasp as much as in the grasp of 
Davar or Chandavarkar, but w]hich he spurned from 
the begmnrng and for ever to utilise, Love and 
service ” were the text of the late A M Bose’s ser- 
mon which he preached from the Congress platform 
m Madras “ Love and service and sacrifice ” are 
the text which Tilak acted up to during a whole 
life-time with a self-imposed rigidity to which you 
can find a parallel only in sadhus and saints 
“ Come unto me and worship me and I ^hall, make 
you the ruler of this kingdom” were the words in 
which Satan tempted the ” Son of Man ” And how 
often might not such temptations have crossed the 
path of this heroic soul ? But in the midst of 
temptation and struggle, surrounded by trials and 
difficulties, he stood clear in judgment, courageous, 
unfaltering in the steps that shaped his destiny and 
the destiny of his race 

To characterise Tilak as a Patriot is to speak 
the common parlance of men in this work-a-day 
world To Bal Gangadhar Tilak, patriotism was a 
religion embracing and absorbing his whole life It " 
was not a cry of reason that he sought to meet and 
satisfy, it was the very craving of the soul and the 
spirit. The motherland stood for him as the sym- 
bol and incarnation of the Divine, and her worship 
was to him the worship o the one God in spirit 
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aod m truth To descnbo T^rV as a scholar is but 
to repeat the praise bestowed every day on our 
Pandits — Eastern and ’Western Tilak was not 
merely a scholar bnt a Savant Was he not put 
dow'D the other day in Engladd as one of the half a 
doren greatest intellects of the world ? To speak of 
Tilak as an orator Is to limit his magnetic infiaence 
with the mass of men to particnlar acbi^evements. 
No what the orator does at the sublime moments of 
bis life when he poors forth bis bddI into the vast 
coDgregatiOQS that form hta audience Tilak vs as 
doing week in week out nay every moment of his 
life. The nation presented him a purse of three 
lakhi and odd when he ^vas restored to freedom and 
to work. 

The Horae Hole organisation in Maharashtra 
which be started earlier than Mrs. Betant did in 
Madras bad lokhsat its disposal And when Valen 
tine Cbirol had to be dealt with suitably the coun 
trj gave Tilak lakhs again ^^^lnt w-as the secret of 
his success-? Where were the springs of this muni 
ficence this rcod^ response to a leaders needs, this 
absolute coKiperation wbicb was not merely /ablal 
but touched the deepest depths of men s purses and 
pocket* ? Tilak exercised a magic power over those 
who knew him and heard him And that raogic 
might was not alone the result of hia erudition of 
his inOclatlgflhle indastr> and limiiless energy of his 
pure morals and perfect manners, of bis exalted 
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sense of self-respect, both individual and National,, 
but of a certain straightness that did not bend before 
the very kings, of 3. measure of sincerity which 
stopped short of nothing but sacrifice, and above all 
of that utter self-effacement which marks out men 
as leaders, and Commanders. When he spoke, it 
was the heart that spoke to heart. All the while 
his reason was alert, his logic incisive, his eloquence 
convincing beyond measure. Of that foresight and 
discernment which constitutes so great an asset m 
the equipment of the politician he had more than 
the average. From a certain measure of adjust-^ 
ment which is inevitable in the domain of practical 
and public affairs, he never shrank 

Latterly, however, his strategy has created an 
impression on men who have been his life-long ad- 
mirers, that it was going beyond limits While m 
England, his attitude towards the Reform Act, 
made so ardent an admirer as the Htfidu suspect that 
“ while remaining true to his Nationalistic principles, 
fie was earning the tolerant good-will of the Mode- 
rates ” And this was not considered a qualification 
for his presidentship of the Congress at Amrit- 
sar, for in the very 'note in which this -sentence 
occurred, the Htiidu, which was the only paper m 
India that worked for Tilak’s presidentship at first, 
later clearly leaned towards Sir Sankaran Nair as 
against Tilak. The moment the la'tter set foot in 
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India, he made d speech in which be once ^agafn 
lived up to his beliigerent repotation When ho 
came to Madras on the eve of the Amntaar Con 
gross, he gave counsel that the Reform Act shoold 
bh worked On his way home he wired to Mr 
^fontagn offering responsive co operation bnt at 
Amntsar he opposed Gandhi a call for that very 
responsive co-operation and was responsible for the 
truncated resointion which stood in the name of 
Mr Das and which embodied no instructions to the 
nation to work or to reject the Act or to offer their 
responsive cooperation which only the previous 
da> he had wired In the name of bis Home Rule 
League and the people of lodiu. Finally be agreed 
to work the Act so as to help the early establish 
ment of Responsible Government in Induu The 
very ncjrt day in Amritsar be spoke at a meeting 
when ho made it clear that be woold not co-operate 
unless the Transferred subjects were gi>“en an 
equal allotment with the Reserved The speech 
gave rise to a fierce contro v ersy in the countrj from 
end to end — and the Maharatla in publishing it, 
omitted the contentious paragraph and sought 
Dcrthcr to justify nor to repudiate the position taken 
up in the past Amritsar Congress meeting Then 
m the programme of the Congress Democratic 
party he undertook to work the Act for all it was 
wxirth But the greatest disappointment arose 
when he did not sec cyo to eye with Gandhi in the 
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matter of iNon-Co-operation There is some justifi- 
■cation to believe that Mr. Tilak had been in the 
closing days of his life somewhat tossed about by his 
following. In Bombay Special Congress he threw his 
weight on the side of moderation and avoided the 
split which developea m Delhi His attitude at the 
lime was a little trying to his following in the Maha- 
rashtra and elsewhere. Later he was on intimate 
terms with the Madras politicians and was himself 
hard put to it to keep them in good humour in 
Amritsar. There is ground to believe that he or his 
intimate friends while in England set their hearts 
on installing him as President of the Congress He 
had indeed been elected President of the Delhi Con- 
gress, but he could not preside as he had left for Eng- 
land For the Amritsar Congress both Madras and 
Andhra stood by him But the desired result did 
not follow It had been taken for granted that over 
the Nagpur Congress he should preside To preside 
■over the Congress is to be admitted to the highest 
honor open to an Indian at the hands of his 
countrymen. The latter da*ys of Tilak’s career 
were overshado'^ved by the complications arising 
from a too ready susceptibility to the wishes of his 
following. 

The New age with its rapid and kaleidoscopic 
mutations is a source of trial to the nation. Tilak’s 
loss at this juncture is a loss to the Moderate wing 
of Indian politicians no less than the Nationalist 
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Wing for his habit of timely adjustment, hiB posi 
tioD and attitude In Bombay Special Congress and his 
resolve to work the Act aod advise entry into the 
Connells, marked ont as a tower of strength to those 
who have arroyed themselves against Non Co-ope 
ration In onr immediate and onr remote future 
we shall miss the leadership and guidance of a per 
feet statesman whose imagination whose courage 
and whoso sympathy have won for him the foremost/ 
place amongst the thinkers and workers of the- 
world in his time The honours we can do to the 
departed are many and varions hot no greater 
hononrweean render unto his memory than to 
follov. in his footsteps, and strive for the emand 
pation aod uplift of India for which be dedicated 
his life and gave it as an offering May we venture 
to repeat of Tilak what a great orator once said of 
Washington ? 

^‘^The liberties that he bad won with blood and 
sacriBce are oufi to keep and to multiply with 
labour and 5c^^^cc No privilege that encroaches 
upon them shall bo endured No disorder that 
Imperils them shall bo sanctioned No class that 
in\'ndca them shall bo tolcmled- There is a life 
worth lunnffncm' ns It ivos worth living for TIlaJc — 
and that is the honest life. There is a battle worth 
fighting no» as it was worth fighung for Tilak and 
that 13 the battle for the rights of the people To 
make our country free os well as great to break the 

stri ngs th at strangle real liberty and to lc«p them 

The ntiae of TUik baa been •obstitnted fer ihaTSf Wtibtnit^ 
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broken, to cleanse the fountains of our national life 

/ 

from political, commercial and social corruption, to 
teach our sons and daughters as Tilak did teach, 
by precept and example, the honour of serving 
such a country as India, — that is work worthy of 
the finest manhood and womanhood. The well- 
born are those who are bom to do that work ; the 
well-bred are those who are taught to be proud of 
that work , the well-educated are those who under- 
stand the riieaning and necessity of that work. Nor 
shall their labour be for nought, nor the reward of 
their sacrifice be denied. For high in the firma- 
ment of human destiny are set the stars of Faith im 
mankmd and unselfish courage and loyalty to the 
ideal , and while these shine, the spirit and the 
hope of Tilak and the men who stood with him 
shall never, die ” 

Jumnahhumt. 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

The death of Bal Gangadbar Tilak removes 

from tbe stage of Indian politics a figure of remar- 

kably^comraandmg personality There are no parties 

on this question of India’s great national loss m his 

death A nation novi mourns the death of its lost 
- ^ 

leader There are many amongst us who, when he 
lived, never acted in the spirit of Gladstone’s maxim : 
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“ It ia always best to take the chantablo view espe 
cially ID pobtics. All hands mast now clasp over 
the body of the dead because be served the same 
cause as the rest of us This bo did with a 
conrage a passion a sacrifice which defies imitation 
Admiration is a poor word to descnbo onr estimate 
of his services, And yet like the bnmblest of ns, he 
was but a servant of the motherland always first 
in battle first in peace. India ^^as always calling' 
to him — sleeping or wainog to his death the 
motherland was uttermost in bis thoughts Happy 
Wamor he died when still fighting and in sight of 
victory His greatest gift to us and posterity is the 
example of a great hfe selfiessly lived long may 
that example inspire ns, till the cause which be 
served succeeds 1 A Meroonal — wertby of his sacri 
fices worthy of a sorrowing nation s gratitude — Is 
what India owes him And we hope that all par 
tics will anile over this elementary dqty of the 
living to the dead It Is <o hard to think of him 
as lost 
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THE NATION IN MOURNING 
A Prince and a Great Man has fallen Bharat 
Mata has lost her noblest son. After the favourable 
telegrams received on Friday and Saturda}, it was 
hoped, it was earnestl}’ prajed for, by millions 
throughout the countr}, that God in his mercy 
would }et spare Lokaman}a Tilak for his country. 
But God had willed it otherwise; and the whole 
countr} from the Himalajas to Cape Comerin is 
now plunged in sorrow and despair With him has 
passed away a generation of great stalwvirls w'bo 
made the name of Bombay Presidency great in the 
political annals of the countr}^ — Gokhale, Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, and Dadabhai Naorojee. The Loka- 
raan}a stood head and shoulders above his contem- 
poraries in that he was the adored man of the un- 
told millions of the country, the idol of his nation, 
the Patriarch of his people. His w'as a name to 
conjure with The simplicity of his life, the un- 
ostentatiousness of his character, the most democra- 
tic mould of his mental constitution, his accesibi- 
lity to the poor, the rich, the young and the old 
alike, his incomparable sufferings m the cause of his 
" country have converted his name into a legend. 
Over thirty years ago the Lokamanya started his 
political life determined to win Sxoarajya for his 
country. He stuck to his guns through good report 
and evil report. He was prosecuted, misrepresented, 
vilified and punished. 
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If Mr Tilak was called Lokamanya (the adored 
of the people) it was b^aose in him were embodied 
some of the best and noblest elements in the natio- 
nal life of anaent add modem India He ^Tas the 
embodiment of the atmggles the snfienngs and the 
aspirations of a great and andent nation He never 
tmeUed to the mob Remote* nnfriended and 
■melancholy he stood alone as a beacon light when 
he began his political life. It is the conntry that 
nnderstood him and followed him he never fol 
lowed the conntry He Is the Indian Moses who 
brought the coaotr> within sight of the Promised 
Land. He ^*as not destined to enter it His re- 
word nevertheless was great He saw his pcoplci 
seU respecting manly and demanding their birth 
nght Let as thank God for his mercy in giving us 
the Lokamanya. Let ns bow to His will in taking 
him away Let us thank Him in Musjid ^nd Man 
dir for ha\ing given to the conntrj' for 66 years a 
life so noble o neb so self sacnficing so heroic 
and so patriotic. Let us honour hia life by 
consecrating onrselves to the senice of the mother 
land for which he so nobly lived and died 
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" I \ 

IS TILAK DEAD? 

LastvHight’s mass meeting at the. Idgah was a 
•solemn tribute of Karachi to the memory of Lok. 
Tilak. None who was present could fail to be 
impressed by the fact that the meeting was inspired 
by reverence for the life-ideals of the great patriot. 
Some remembered Tilak as a student of ancient 
classics , some thought of him as a thinker and a 
rejigiously-minded man But all understood that he 
was India’s greatest political leader , for he sacri- 
ficed his all at the altar of nation -service and battled 
bravely against the bureaucracy to win freedom for 
his country Tilak the patriot has fascinated the 
hearts of millions of his countrymen ; and he still 
speaks out his message to his people. Not many weeks 
have passed since Karachi saw him at the self-same 
Idgah; — the Lokamanya, tired and spent in physical 
strength, yet retaining mental .vigour and giving the 
Karachi citizens his great rftessage — 'agitate, educate^ 
and organise for the achievement of S’warafX That 
voice has been hushed to silence, but » the power 
and the political vision behind it are, perhaps, more 
potent- and have securid a stronger hold on the 
minds and hearts of millions of India’s masses 
to-day. I 

Tilak the patriot lives in the heart and mind of 
India and will remain an inspiration to coming 
generations What more natural than that the 
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people who revere hi3 memory should have memo* 
nals to him ? The question before the people of 
Karachi is what memorial to raise to the Loka 
manya. At last night s meeting a resolution moved 
by Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon being nnaninjously 
accepted a Committee, with power to add was 
formed with a view to decide upon a suitable 
memorial to Lok Tilak and collect funds for the 
purpose The pommittee will we hope, meet early 
to take steps in the right direction We hope loo 
the Committee wnll decide upon a form of memorial 
that would contribute to the national life and pro- 
gress of Sind SevTral suggestions have already 
been made to os as to the best form of THak 
Memonai Some saggest that we should have a 
Tdak Uni\*eraity (or Smd beginning sa> with a 
College. Some suggest that we should bovea Tilak 
Kational College and School afhliatcd to or mde 
pendent of the Bomba) Universit) Some prefer a 
Tilak Hall in Karachi, spacious enough to accom 
roodate large audiences and suitable to the mass of 
the people. Some are eager to attach to such a 
Hall a Library a Reading refora and a Department 
of Oriental Culture or Indian History The idea of 
a Tilok statue is also in the air At Hyderabad 
tome have thought of opening a Tilak Ashram with 
a Library and a Reading Room Some tuggesl that 
t Mondir be built to bis memory But all are agreed 
upon one thing— that ibo Tilak Memorial should be 
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a monument worth} of tlie man and hts message. 
The Karachi Committee will, wc hope, consult the 
public, invite suggestion<^ from all quarters and put 
forth efforts to formulate, at an early date, a practi- 
cal scheme such as may do the greatest good to 
Sind The Lokamania IS not dead. His ideal lives ; 
his inspiration abides and we must incorporate 
them in the thought and life and national movement 
of Modern Sind. 

iVctu Tunes. 


A DEPARTED PATRIOT. 

It is with infinite regret that we record the 
demise of that towering personality, Mr. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, whom many delighted to honour with 
the dignified appellation of Lokamanya In the course 
of the last three decades he bulked very largely 
before the public eye. A renowmed scholar, a coura- 
geous patriot, and a resourceful and persevering agi- 
tator, he won a greater measure of popularity among 
several large sections of his countrymen than any 
other patriotic leader of his time. Even his adver- 
saries and opponents warmly acknowledge his supe- 
rior scholarship, brilliant intellectual powers and 
immense political work India is surely ^ rendered 
poorer by his death. The great hero is called to 
eternal rest amid a nation’s lamentation. We are 
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informed bj onr correspondent that his remains 
v.cre accorded exceptional funeral honoors in Bom 
bay May bis lool rest in peace and may the 
Almighty endow this country with more patnots 
UV.e Dadabhai Telang Ranade Gokbole and Tilak. 

The hanara''LMtdcr 


THE LATE MIL TILAK 

Fnend and foe alike — ^\e use the term foe in 
tho sense of a Pailiaraentary oppoiition only— all 
alike recognise that a star of the first magnitude has 
suddenly dropped out of the Indian politiciU firma 
ment Mr Tilaks lowcnng personality and titanic 
energj will be misled for many a long year in both 
the wings of the great NatfonoJist party The im 
portant part played by Mr Tilak in the evolution of 
political India and Maharashtra espcdally, could be 
gauged by one fact alone vix. that it will be impos 
siblc to wnte the history of the times without 
reckoning »^^th the conlnbotions made to it by the 
figure that has now passed away from our midst 
In the presence of Death — that Mosler leveller of 
nil opinions creeds and distinctions — allcontrover 
sics stand hushed and the present is not the time 
to mention the various notional issues with regard 
to which wc itoed sometimes hopelessly divided 
from the departed veteran But os wc have 
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remarked above, friend or foe alike would bear un- 
grudging testimony to Mr. Tilak’s passionate love of 
the motherland, his titantic energy, inflexible will 
and wide erudition Such a man would have found 
a lasting niche of undisputed glory in' the temple of 
fame ' in any country. In the peculiar political 
situation, however, in which India happens to be, 
identity of aims does not necessarily imply simila- 
rity in methods of achieving them. And it is on 
account of this that Mr Tilak’s aim, attitude and 
activities became the storm-centre of passionate 
controversies Throughout the protean changes 
which his political creed underwent in the course of 
the la^t forty years, oneltrait, viz , his deep and pas- 
sionate love of bis country, stands out prominent ; 

and this, ddded to his versatile intellect which takes 

/ 

him now into the field of the antiquity of the Vedas, 
next into the reform 'of the Hindu calendar and 
then again, into the^ philosophy of the Blmgavad 
Gita IS enough to secure for Mr Tilak, a permanent 
place in the gallery of Indian nation-builders It is 
too early as yet and we are living too near his time 
to be able to appraise correctly the true value of 
Mr Tilak’s work, of all that he did, undid, even mis- 
did, and, above all, suffered The furious controver- 
sies that Mr. Tilak raised are not yet hushed and 
though It must be admitted that his recent activi- , 
ties and utterances showed a keener appreciation of 
the necessity of constructive work along all the lines 
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of national development tbe major part of bu life 
was nnforttioately devoted to tbe pursuit of aims 
and tbe adoption of methods which could not com 
mend themselves to those of his countrymen who 
pinned their faith in all sided progress. In con 
templatiug the life of Mr TilaJc two companson* 
stand out prominently before onr eyes He was no 
mere visionary though like the patriot in even land 
he has bad his own share of dreaming dreams- In 
every thing that he undertook he was eminentl) 
practical it njay even be said sometimes too practi 
cal In tbii he resembled Mr Parnell ‘of Irish 
politics There were people in Ireland In Parnell i 
time who thought that redreis of griev'aoces will 
mean the death of Home Rule movement and that 
the more the vxilume of grievances the greater the 
discontent which would keep the desire for Home 
Rule intense Mr Parnell however did not hold this 
view He believed that the spint of nationalitj 
could not be quenched that the claim for the legis 
Iitivc independence of Ireland would never be given 
op Whatever the course of remedial legislation 
might be Irish nationa)it> said Mr Parnell once 
muit be ver) thin Indeed if It could be gntin up for 
onj thing so light 03 some remedial pieces of legis 
IntioD nrd added (and here lies the true reicra 
bhnee between the Indian patriot and Mr Parnell) 
\Iv opinion 1 that rvci}lhtrg t) e> give us makes 
for Home Rule erd wt fl ould take cvtijthug 
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The better ofP the people are, the better Nationalists 
they will be. The starving man is not a .good 
Nationalist.” Comparing these words with what 
the real attitude of Mr Tilak, leaving aside all 
camouflage, has been towards working the Reforms, 
one can see the close similarity between their men- 
tal attitudes. There is another respect in which 
Mr^ Tilak resembled Mr. Parnell Neither of them 
had any faith in an appeal to the moral sense of Eng- 
land Recently Mr. Tilak professed to have seen 
sorhe use m an -appeal to the English masses as 
distinguished from the governing classes. But 
really he had no such faith It is said of Mr. 
Parnell that he looked upon the English as a 
nation of hypocrites. “ He would as soon have 
thought of favouring a plan for constructing a rail- 
way to the moon as of appealing to the moral sense 
of England. His one idea of dealing with them 
was to put them in a tight place ” This was also 
in some measure on which Mr. Tilak proceeded and 
this was also the ratson-de-etre of his constant 
collision with authority This is not the place to 
inquire whether all this was necessary or brought 
any proportionate amount of good to the country 
which be loved so dearly But in a country ruled 
as India is, a man who, like Mr. Tilak is constantly 
up against authority, is bound to be a darling of the 
people whatever the view of the more statesmanlike 
among them might be. Even if he had a hundred 
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Other faults people ore bound to os'crlook them all 
It la said Mt Parnell dreaded nothing so much aa 
being thought uell off by aD> Eoglishroan because 
that maj have meant the loss of his hold o\er the 
Insh mmd Somewhat similar was the political 
plan — It need not ha\‘e been a conscious one — of 
Mr TilaL Apart from this hia was such restless 
energy that strife and contention seemed to be 
necessary for his \er} existence- He could raise 
bitter and furious controversies and divide people 
into mutuallv hostile camps over self evident tnfles 
The contro\‘ers\ that he raised in 1895 o^eT the 
question whether the Congress Pandal should be 
allowed to be u ed br the Social Conference after 
wards or not is an lustance in point It u’bs natural 
and Inevitable that such a nature should provoke 
lasting attachments as w'ell as implacable enmities. 
Warm hearted toivards those whom he took to bis 
heart a^ friends there was no more implacable 
enem> than he tow'ards those touard« whom he 
contracted an unaccountable prejudice or whom he 
considered his enemies 

Another person in cootemporarj public life in 
England whom ftfr Tilak resembles irf some respect 
IS the pre ent Premier of England Mr Llovd 
George- In hi« tnnscendnnt powerof appeal to the 
miss mind at least in the Maharv^htra he rc«em 
blc< Mr Lloj'd George lhcpre«enl Premier of Cog 
land It was most unfortunate that this appeil to the 
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mass mind was never made in a spirit of fairness, a 
trait .with regard to which he was the exact anti- 
thesis otMr. Gandhi ; but, there it is — the man and 
his methods. You may agree with him or differ 
from him — you had always to reckon with him. 
Such was the transcendant capacity and consuming 
energ\’ of the man who has left us. His deep 
patriotism, his indomitable energy, his inflexibility 
of will, his preparedness to make any sacrifices for 
the aims he laid before himself — these are the 
lessons which the younger generation which pro- 
fesses to revere him so much ought to derive from 
his life, if thej^ want to be true to the memory of 
the departed patriot 

The Hitavada 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

he 

The death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, wh 
occured in Bombay last Sunday, removes from 
arena of Indian politics a personality which w’as 
forceful and vigorous as it was varied For for'^ 
long years, from the da}’ that he started the Kesai^i 
his had been an exceedingly powerful and dominant 
influence in Maharashtra. 


Mr Tilak started life as an educationist and 
publicist He was a recognised scholar of Sanskrit, 
Mathematics and Astronomy His two w'orks, the 
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Onon ’ and the ' Arctic Home in the Vedas are 
mitten with a view to determine the date of the 
Vedas and the abode of oar Vedic ancestors from 
the astronomical data avaHable m the Vedic hymns 
It u-as a feat in taming to gtx>d acconnt one s 
knowledge of astronomy mathematics and the 
ancient Sansknt lore And all this was accom 
plished in moments of enforced leisure when he was 
compulsonly withdrawn from l/is active and busy 
life as a politician and without the command of a 
good and well stocked Iibrar> or any books worth 
the name The Arctic Home was wTjttcn in jail 
when Mr Tilak had nothing with him except Max 
Muller s translation and text of the Vedas The 
same was the case with his writing of GifaRahaa\a 
ItwaswnUcnat Mandalaj where there could not 
popiibl) bo 03 man) books at hand for reference as 
the scholirl) work is supposed to require These 
heve been thus a marvciloas feat of memor) of 
cniflt inlellectoal effort and of a knowledge that was 
CO ucll assimilated as u was read) at an) moment 
ccr use not to refer to its depth width and variety 
he Gita Rahatya apart from the standpoint it 
developes on the text of the Gita is a mine ol 
learning not onl) on philosophical but on practical 
every da} matters of social and political life and a 
model of luad clear straight and forcible Marathi 
pro«e These three works will o'er bear witness to 
>lr Tilak s genius The} will show that he was 
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not a mere politician but a scholar in the real sense 
of the \\ord. 

The Kcsffri won its way to popular support, 
recognition and worship, among other things, by its 
direct St} le, by its mastery of its own view -point, 
and by the energy of the great personality behind 
it It has never minced matters in driving Us own 
gospel horn? to the hearts of its vast reading public. 
The ordinary reader demands force and clear 
presentation TJie more forceful it is the better he 
'unoerstands. The Kesan was written in sentences 
that stuck and burnt into the heart and soul of its 
readers Ever}' phrase went piercing through. The 
shot told and it was meant to tell. And it w'as 
because behind the Kesan was an editor w'ho knew' 
his facts thoroughly, who had the art to select the 
right thing at the right moment, w'hose powerful 
pen W'as w'lelded with a siogle-nointed aim to make' 
hts political gospel a living sentiment among the 
people, and who was absolutely indifferent to 
methods so long as t)iey served the supreme aim of 
his work 

The triumph of the Kesari was the triumph of 
Mr Tiiak He has shown by his journalism what 
a powerful weapon it becomes m the hands of an 
astute, far-seeing, forceful and first-rate man of 
ability and letters Mr. ^Tilak, in addition to his 
being a scholar, was a man of practical genius. He 
brushed aside everything that interfered with his 
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programme with the restlessness of a boro strate 
gist He siv- that soaal reform if taken ap as a 
plank in his work* was likel> to senoosly interfere 
Nsith the kind of public opinion it was his ambition 
to create on political matters. He, therefore not 
onK subordinated it to politics but thmst it aside 
altogether as a useless encumbrance. That is the 
e:ipIanation of his antagonism to soaal and religious 
reform He understood the psjcholog^ of the mass 
of his people anght And he utilised it for his mam 
purpose \\hich was to create a tremendous force and 
power in the country to back up his political propa 
ganda His lectures his wnimgs his methods of 
agitation his manner of work and his mo^'cmcnts 
ere all inspired b> this dominating impulse Let 
the people be first made to feel and think — and feel 
more than think — naitonall) on cenain broad and 
deep questions of political emancipation Let them 
think in one ke\ Let it become uith them a great 
driMng force Let public opinion Mbrote and 
qm\er and mov'c forN'Tird to that impulse Unless 
that IS done unless this great force is aroused 
unless this sentiment is awakened the educated 
man the so called agitator is helpless before the 
all powerful bureaucrat to gel his reforms accepted 
Mr Tilak s work in ^Iaha^ast^a in the first instance 
and for the last 10 sears In the whole of India u'as 
to prepare this driring force t » get this momentum 
and energy behind the iiplnll work of political 
cmaocipstion 
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In political ideas as »such he originated nothing. 
He had absolutely no scruples to borrow any'thing 
from any one so long aslt suited his plan to do so. 
Home Rule, Boycott, S\sadeshi, National Education, 
Swarajya, Federation, these ideas he did not origi- 
nate as planks for agitation But his work was to 
put into them such an energy for the time being 
that they came upon the people with the force of a 
hurricane that swept them off their feet. Politics 
and the masses — these two he was the first to bring 
together in Maharastra, or, for^the matter of that, in 
Western India And it was because he did so that 
the powers that be have ceased to twit the politics 
of the educated as that of the microscopic minority 
The Congress even now appeals only to the edu- 
cated But the vernacular journals it is that spread 
the gospel of the Congress far and wide that he w’ho 
runs may read And the more virile the pen, the 
better chance it has of driving the gospel home. 
And no paper in the Deccan is so virile as the 
Kesari And that is because of the great personality 
behind it. 

Mr Tilak’s politics, generally speaking, has not 
gone beyond the politics of the Congress For a 
time It was the four resolutions passed at the 
Calcutta Congress of 1906. Then it w-as the 
Sw'arajja creed as defined by Dadabbai. And for 
himself, he^'kept strictly within the limits of law'. 
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On oU the occabiods that he was politically coavic 
ted, It WAS on articles written by others though the 
responsibility was bis own and be never shirked it. 
One of the great secrets of his power and hold upon 
the people was his loyalty to his followers and his 
preparedness to suffer for the opinions be held 

The three prosecutions against him converted 
him once for all from a provincud into an all India 
reputation In a sense it was the Government that 
was responsible for converting him into a hero and 
a martyr Saffering always strikes a «ympathelic 
chord in the haman heart And when that suffering 
II associated in the public mind w-ith the peoples 
cause It endears the man who suffers all the more 
Respect and admiration are at once transformed 
into affection And a halo surrounds the man who 
has passed through the fire That is bow repres 
lion never represses Mr Tilaks popularity and 
hold on the masses apart from the great work of 
national awakening he achieved through bis paper 
were due in a large measure to the trials he had to 
face and the sentences passed upon him They 
brought out all his couragt. hts intellectual nnd 
moral force his tenacit) of will «nd strength of 
purpose. Above all they burnt deep into the soul of 
bis fellow countryTucn as nothing else could have 
done hii Intense love for his countrv his over 
whelming self sacfifice and his utter disregard of all 
considerations of personal safety -and case. 
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Fear \\as a word entirely absent from his 
vocabulary. Gladstone has said that in public life 
the greatest virtue required of a man to make a real 
success is courage And that courage and the will 
to persist, Mr. Tilak had m an abundant measure. 
That IS w'h)' from the year 1898, when the first 
prosecution w»as launched against liim. up to the last 
moment of his life on this earth, his fame and 
popularity among the people, who understand 
nothing better than suffering, was ever on the in- 
crease. From a publicist he became a patriot, then 
a martyr, then a hero and in his closing years, the 
bulk of the people in the Deccan looked upon him 
as an Aviriar and a saint. It is easy to laugh at or 
ridicule this feeling. But the wiser thing is to try 
to explain and understand it And to us the one 
great secret of it seems to be the sufferings he w’ent 
through for what he considered to be his opinions 
in a buoyant and ever hopeful spirit. They did not 
extinguish him. On the other hand he triumphed 
over them And every time he loomed larger and 
larger on the public horizon 

And to this suffering he joined a simple perso- 
nal life and noble private character. Every man, 
woman and child in Western India knows the name 
of Mr. Tilak and the kind of personal life he led, 
plain - living and high thinking That was very 
truly and very significantly his ideal of life and con- 
duct Above the temptations of self, and of honour, 
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the one thing he n-«» most nmhitious for nns 
poM-er And that power he won over the imagine 
Uon and hearts of his people Undonbtedly with 
the people he. was a name to conjure with And 
that was the fruit of his concentrated will and 
intense public life He was never a dilletant 
Whenever he had once decided that a certain line of 
polic> was to be acted upon then there was no 
tmmng back from it For its triumph he would 
spreao his net far and wide He would create the 
organic filaments by which it would work out its 
intended goal His work has been run down in 
<»rtain quarters as dcstrucme But from his own 
point of view it was Intcoselj constmctlve His 
ambition was to create among the people n livang 
growing sentiment of national pride national elf 
respect and national honour And that ho has sue 
ccodcd in doing apart from the wojs and means he 
adopted for their accomplishment 

We ha\e alvmp to measure a man by his 
Msion And b\ that test Mr Tihk comes out a 
rcall> Krcal man who has made his mark m the 
biston of Modern India. Surel> his name will not 
b- i\nt m water Whatever cl^c wc may say of 
him we cannot deny to him the title uf one of 
Indus greatest sons who dedicated his Ii/c liis 
talent^ hi5 cDcrgy and his all to the service of his 
Motherland It may be according to his lights but 
an unstinted and celflcsa service it vsas ail the same 
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No one, \\ho had not' done this and who had not 
convinced the people that he had done this, could 
have got the grand funeral that \%as given him. In 
the mam, the people arc ah\a\s right. And last 
Sunday’s demonstration in Bombay shows clearly 
and unmistakablv that Bal Gangadhar Tilak has 
won for himself a niche in the hearts of his people 
by his supreme dedication, by his concentrated 
work, by his tremendous force and energy, b} his 
absolute disregard of self, and above all by his 
clean, pure and simple personal life m w’hich scho* 
larship and practical spirit ere so singularly well- 
combined 

We have not been worshippers at his idol We 
do not belong to his school. We do not take our 
aims and ideals from him. Many a time, in these 
columns, w'e have criticised his opinions, methods 
and aims But w’e cannot forget that behind all 
these was a great man, a selfless man, a man in 
whom the love of the motherland was the foremost 
thought of all, and who worked for his goal with a 
courage, persistency of w'lll, and single-pointedness, 
rare at all times, and rare, above all things, in the 
days m which our lot is cast. “ The characteristic 
of heroism is persistency,” says Carlyle And in 
that sense he was a real hero. And as a hero we 
will recall him, apart from opinions Because 
opinions change, die, and become no more. 
Character abides 


Suhhodha Patrika , 
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LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

Death has removed a maker of modem India 
Lokamanya Tilak died in Bombav on SuQda> the 
1st of Angnst at about 1 a, m India loses a great 
awakenjr v.ho loved hi« conntr> and its people 
abo\*c anything elie. For a period of full 49 jears 
hif perpetual act^v^tlea ba\e been before the country 
(and latterly before the norld ) He w’as proud to 
call himself a in common parlance he uas 
an agitator we view him as an avakater Nothing 
attracted him but the demoted service of the 
motherland Ho i^’as an unselfish tireless worker 
for bis country s good He deliberately chose a life 
of poverty and hardship bot a life that left him 
free to express himself fully and frankly and to 
criticise the adminlstratloo without fear He chose 
too a life of activity and made it sublirpo by the 
spint of Socnficc. He often used to qviote the 
Ci/J— 

^ I 

Actmty is better than inactivity ActiMty os 
a Sacrifice was the essence of Lokamanya Tilak s 
life Service of ihc country wtu the supreme 
pMsion He endcamured to make his country 
great surrounded as be waa with uncongenial at 
moipbere. He taught his people to be fearless and 
behave men and claim their rights os men The 
natural result of Indus foreign rule has that people 
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become cowed down aod disheartened. They had 
to be stimulated and heartened, and with this result 
' in view Lokamanya ' Tilak worked with sublime 
courage and great singleness of purpose, all his own. 
In losing him to-day India loses a tireless worker 
and a courageous awakener. 

About the ^j^ear 1880 thfe country presented a 
pitiable spectacle. There was repression every- 
where as a result of Lord Lytton’s policy. New 
laws were enacted and no liberty was left to the- 
people who could not dream of their greatness 
They were to be in a servile condition They were 
not to raise hea'd But at the same time English 
literature and the History of the British people were 
being read and studied ; and this study had its in- 
evitable effect. Lord Lytton made repressive laws, 
but forgot to close English schools in India In 
the English schools lay the seeds of the future 
greatness of India. In the midst of the repressive 
action 'oi^ the British policy in India, there came 
reactj^on and a new school of thinkers or rather of 
workers and awakeners. Poona gave birth to this- 
School. Let us call., it the School of Poona 
Patriots. 

Young English educated men began thi^ School, 
Chiplunkar B. A., Agark^r’ M. A , Tilak B A , l.l. b.^ 
and Apte, M. A , were among the first workers. 
Chiplunkar was a prophet among them and had 
prepared the soil for the mew patriotic effort by 
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publishing bia monthly the Nibandhamala some 
years before* They pat their heads together^aod 
devised a scheme basing it on Work and Sacnflcs 
they being prepared to remain poor and offer all 
they bad on the altar of the motherland and work 
for her elevation They planned and they worked 
and left us one by one, Mr Tilak being the last to 
leave They have left their mark on history 
Their teachings prepared the ground for to«day a 
Nationalistic endeavoor Wo say they were our 
first Nationalists. 

Tbr) started with these ideas. The English 
have eclipsed us by their superior organisation and 
tn their political powder and mean to keep ns in 
subjection by destroying onr self'confidence self 
respect and self knowledge. Everything English is 
good Everything Indbo IS bad I Let us, said this 
School of Poona Patnots cultivTite our own venm 
culars let us awaken the people by teaching them 
the greatness of our History ood our religiob and 
the eitceJIcncc of our dvihsation To awaken the 
people to mIvc their manhood to inspire them 
with self respect for the national self realisation was 
the raotiie guiding the steps of these Patriots 
Under the arcumstanccs they chose their means. 
They elected notto enter Gowmment service not 
pnictiJc as lawyTTS hot to be teachers and awake 
nen at anj cost. The cost was great ond they paid it. 
They opened the Kew nogUsh School the Fergusson 
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College, and a Prc^s and established two journals — 
the Kesari and the Mahratta, Mr. Tilak was 
teacher at the School and afterwards worked ks a 
Professor at the College. He also edited the two 
papers After a time he left the Senool and the 
College and entered the arena of political agitation, 
where the whole nation w’as his school and, he, the 
nation — School’s able teacher. In the Kesari he 
wielded a forceful Marathi language In both the 
papers he w'rotc as he spoke He gave a new turn 
to the thought of his readers, his students, and his 
countryman. He taught many to think more of the 
service of their countrj and less of themselves He 
taught the people the greatness of their owm history 
and inspired them with a confidence that they and 
their nation would be great again. This was a new 
inspiration the country needed and Mr Tilak’s 
incomparable work lay in this direction. He taught 
the younger generations to stand erect in their full 
manhood in all branches of public activity and be 
proud of their country and their ancient heritage. 
He opposed social and religious reform as it was 
conceived knd practised 40 or 50 years ago, his forte 
was political agitation of which he was past-master 
‘ He utilised all opportunities to awaken the doi^mant 
mass of the people. Political freedom was the one 
thing needed first for his country’s well-being, — 
such was the predominant thought ^of 'his life and 
career. The stin riSes add 'the wOrld is fnade active : 
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80 he tboaght that given political emancipation 
connoted by Home Role all else will foUov. The 
sum total of his v%*ork la general awakening where- 
ever his influence came to be felt And there is 
not a hamlet in India where he was not known as a 
SaMOur of the country and Defender of the Faith 
Death depri\'cs of now of soch a friend, who came 
only to ser^'e the people and the nation os the 
poet »a>a— 

The birth indeed is for the elevation of the 
people of such os he He indeed lived for the 
people 

Not onI> that Mr Tilak loved the people He 
did not live in proud Iseclasioo as educated people 
fort) ) can ago H\'cd His door was open to all 
He wonted to go to the people straight for every 
movement He Knew quite iniiinctivcly that his 
work h) among the people. He knew that an in 
dKidual patriot or a few potnotic individuals could 
be crushed bat cv‘in a despot could not cniih the 
whole mass of the people when awakened and 
lotpired with palnotic feelings. With this idea 
Mr Tilak worked— and soccecdcd To his scliool 
and college came young men from the whole of the 
Mabratta counir) and learnt lessons of patnotlsm 
Hif paper the h<*ari being written in the language 
of the people spread everywhere and carried the 
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teachings of political philosophy imbibed from 
British history. People had to be awakened. Mr, , 
Tilak criticised the administration and criticised the 
social , reformers with this end in view. As alien 
rule was calculated to destroy the real manhood of 
the people so aping foreign customs and holding up 
foreign ideals in social life was calculated • to des- 
troy all self-respect. The religious reformer put- 
forth Christian model, and the social reformer was 
enamoured of Western manners this Mr Tilak 
attacked with vehemance. He wanted social and 
religious reform without breaking away from the 
ancient tradition too much. 

Everywhere he sought strength from the 
people. Even in politics he sought to have num- 
bers on his side, not only when he opposed the 
Government, but even when he wanted victory for 
his party over his political opponents. If he desired 
to put forth a view m the Congress, he first 
preached it to the people and made them accept it. 
Thus his opponents were faced with the whole 
opposition of numbers made to stand up against 
them by their beloved leader, Mr Tilak. On every 
question he had his majority ready, and in this he 
gave political education to the people, the best 
under the circumstances. His political opponents 
lived in seclusion, in their chambers and palacial 
residences. And he — the awakener of the people — 
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communicated uith the people constaotly Where 
as some of his political opponents hardly addressed 
a public meeting in a year 2dr TiIaL gave a bun 
dred lectures and sent out 52 issues of the Kesan 
Heard and read and seen by thoasand&« be was 
natorolly loved and folloited by thousands ^^ith 
vhom hia word was law He loved the people and 
he li\ed for them 

And in return the people lo\’ed him as vas but 
natural He fought mtb the Government and the 
people understood that be fought fpr them He 
suffered at the hands of the Government and the 
people recognised the suffenngs to have been for 
them’ He opposed the Reformers bnd the people 
cajtl} recognised in him a defender of their Faith 
a defender of their ancient tradition He nas tbrlcc 
sent to prison and peoples ]o\c occempamed him 
there and supported him The Go\Tmmcnt did 
not of course like him and he ceased to be 
RajamanQ}a (King — liked) But people Io\cd 

him and he soon got the title — Lokaman}*B 
liked or bcIo\'ed of the people The more he 
vorked for the people the more tbo) loNifd him He 
vas a nhole time \\orker and 8er\*cr and people 
sav. his transparent imcentj ood uncommon self 
lesanc^s When he died the pent op lo\c surged 
out ond miliioof foHot^cd Ins bier os the} ^^ould not 
follow even a king u He passed on Heavenwards 
surrounded b) the beautiful loving thoughts of Ins 
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countrymen. Even his opponents have a thought 
of regret for him, for they say ‘ we differed, but 
what of that now ; he was a great man and the Joss- 
is national.’ Thus'the people loved the living Tilak, 
loved the dead Tilak, ^and will continue to love him 
for a long time to come as enshrined in their hearts 
His spirit lives in our midst and thus, in a sense, 
he liv^s For, says an Aryan girl in the Malati- 
Madhava — 

‘ Not surely is he dead whom his loving people 
remember, and remember with tears,’ Lokamanya 
Tilak’s work is there to guide and inspire Let us 
learn from it and walk in his footsteps in the service 
of the Motherland Let us drop our first tears for 
him — our beloved patriot — and then let us draw 
inspiration from his work for us We are proud of 
him and proud of the country that gave him birth' 
His life has shown us that even under the present 
circumstances we can serve our country and lead 
her on the* Path of Freedom. For, ‘ what man has 
done, rhan can do ’ Circumstances are now chang- 
ing, and he is destined to be our Tfirst and last 
Lokamanya. The Lokamanya is dead. Long live 
the Lokamanya 

We salute him "and offer a garland of flowers- 
to his memory. 


Hindu Mtsswnary. 
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' A SELFLESS PATRIOT 

As often happens in cases of grave illness the 
improvement in Mr TUak s condition proved lUu 
sory It Nvas the final fiickcr of the candle in the 
socket. Mr Tilak breathed his last an hour after 
midnight on Satordaj the 31st Jal> The largest 
funeral procession \Mtnessed in Bombay in recent 
)ears w'as that of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji Mr Tilaks 
totallj eclipsed it Most of those who follow'ed Mr 
Dadabhai s remains to the Tower of Silence were 
English-educated men Mr Tilak a bod> \va3 ere 
mated on the sands of Chowpatl in the presence 
of a mt concourse to which the working classes of 
the population contributed os many te the English 
educated class. The difference marks the disttnc 
tion between the politics of the two leaders That, 
however made no difference to the resident Euro- 
pean population which w'os as conspicuous b) its 
absence in Mr Dadabhai s as in Mr Tilak s funeral 
procession Government House aUo as completely 
ignored the one as the other One lost opportunil) 
morel Mr Dadabhai m his presidential 

address to the National Congress of 1906 said of 
himself In 1833 when I mode my first little 
speech nt the inauguration of the Bombay Associa 
tion in perfect innocence of heart influenced bj 
m> English education into great admiration for the 
character initincls and struggles for libcrtj of the 
British pecpic, I expressed roj faith and confidence 





in the British rulers in a short speech. Such was 
my faith .... and now, owing to the non- 
fulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has 
taken place in the mind of the educated ’ Since 
my early efforts, I must say I have felt so many 
disappointments as would be sufficient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair.” But Dadabhai 
would not despair, first, because he believed that his 
cause w'as just and must w'ln, and, secondly, because 
he had faith in British character “ I base ray 
hope upon the revival of the old British love of 
liberty and self-government, of honour for pledges, , 
of our rights to our fellow British citizenship ” 

Mr Tilak, as a political figure, w'as the embodi- 
ment of the bitterness of the disillusionment which 
Dadabhai lamented Indians had been encouraged 
to take to English education by the hope that, in 
course of time, they would be made co-sharers in 
the administration of India. But when the number 
of English-educated men increased and they began 

t 

seriously to claim their share, they were told that 
they were sickly exotics and not true representatives 
of the masses Mr. Tilak, again, was the answer to 
that challenge. The non-fulfilment of solemn 
pledges and the denial of the representative charac- 
ter of educated Indians, introduced the germs of 
what is now called the ” extremist ” view in Indian^ 
politics which had for mSfiy years proceeded on the 
ideas that actuated Mr Dadabhai when he made his 
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first speech lo 1853 Mr Tilak was the first irr 
Western India to seize hold of the new opening for 
leadership And as the policy of denial ripened 
into the pobcj of repression emphasising itself In a 
constantly increasing arrogation by the Execntive to 
Itself of the power of the Judiciary in respect of the 
nghta and liberties of the people, Mr Tilak by his 
bold, persistent and unwa\*enog opposition extend 
ed and consolidated bis infiaeoce far beyond the 
limits of Maharashtra. It has been said against 
him that ho leaves behind him no conslniclive work 
to hiB credit In tho history of a nation it is extre- 
mely difficult to draw a line betueen nhat is dei 
tructive and wbat is coostroctiv'e. The extinction 
of tU\efy n^tLS a merely destruetbe measure bat 
without It the ground coold not be cleared for the 
brotherhood of man Much social reform work 
dnnng the last century has been condemned by the 
orthodox as merely destructive Wc have been 
often asl^ed os regards the abolition of caste as we 
arc asked to-day about Non Co operation what is 
your alternatne? Our reply in the one case as in 
the other is that there is no need for an alternative 
Caste must go in order that the nation may grow 
Mr Tilok started id his public career with the con 
viction that there can be no political salvation unless 
the bureaucracy was destroyed The conuction 
was forced upon him at first as it has been forced 
upon many others since by slow degrees, solidifying. 
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owing to the O’Dwyer-Dyer doings in the Punjab^ 
into an article of, faith that will last as long as the 
last vestige of bureaucracy As the bureaucracy 
marched from repression to repression, the old 
guard of Indian politics fell back discredited in the 
eyes of the pjublic and finally left the field to be 
fought entirely between the aggressive bureaucracy 
and an inflamed nationalism, Mr. Tilak was easily 
the most gifted, the most courageous, the most skil- 
ful, and latterly, the most experienced general lead- 
ing nationalism to the attack. 

“ A man does not become celebrated,” observes 
Lord Morley, “ in proportion to his general capacity, 
but because he does or says something which hap- 
pened ^to need doing or saying at the moment.” 
'The distrust of the bureaucracy is the one great 
sentiment which unites to-day all bastes and creeds, 
the rich and the poor, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the professional man, the toiler in the field. 
And Mr Tilak ^elt it through all his being ^and 
became the most , determined and uncompromising 
exponent of it Others equally convinced of the- 
evils inherent in the system, cannot but recognise 
that Its record in India, especially in its earlier 
stages, was illuminated by not a few great names of , 
men ^yho laboured sincerely for the country’s good.. 
Mr Tilak was too well-read m Indian History not 
to appreciate this fact. But he was possessed by 
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the sense of a rolsston to do battle with the bnrean 
cracy and would admit to his judgment no cooside 
ration that did not add to its imperativeness In 
this respect he was merely the counterpart of manj 
Englishmen who are resolved to see no blemishes in 
their rule in Indio. Unlike many if not most, 
others who have climbed to leadership bj denuncia 
tion of the bureaucracy in point of general capaaty 
Mr Tilak, stood in the front rank of contemporary 
minds- His researches into the chronology of what 
is called pre histone India show consummate quali 
ties of patient investigation accurato scholarship 
and illuminatiog insight His commentary on the 
Ui/a IS evideotl) the cTposition of his own philo^ 
Sophie creed In bis last day's, it is said be seldom 
spoke of politics but frequently recited his faMiuntc 
verses from the BJiagavad Oita His last words 
before he lost codiciousncss are reported to havo 
been the memorable verse which declares that the 
Cosmic Soul graciously condescends tp our world 
whenever the moral order IS in danger of dcstruc 
tion Another great book puis the same idea in a 
difTcrent form when it says that God has not left 
Himself without o witness in nny age or country 
Thu oncieot intuition is crystallised in the common 
cspcficnce that In communities not devitalised by 
lh<*iro»n spintual derelictions (he hour always 
brings forth the man it most needs. For a patriot 
painfull) conscious of the wide divergence between 
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endeavour and achievement, there can be no affir- 
mation more full of comfort at his last moment. It 
IS an inveterate Indian belief that men’s last 
thoughts are the true index of their pre-occupation. 
Politics were not Mr Tilak’s pre-occupation. The 
dim depths of the past and the effulgent unfolding 
of eternity m Time, were the high themes most 
congenial to his spirit. We remember to have read 
that he often said so It was his country’s need 
that constrained him to a sphere which, under the 
circumatances, is singularly barren of creative 
opportunities for children of the soil. He stuck to 
his task grimly against tremendous odds He 
scorned delights and lived laborious days Here, 
again, his Gita philosophy, no doubt, stood him in 
good stead. ‘ He lived what may truly be called a 
dedicated life. All through the thirty years of its 
existence, there have been few points of agreement 
between the policy of the Refoimer and that of 
Mr. Tilak , But always it has admired the greatness 
of the man behind the politician who treated social 
reforms as a matter of expediency. And now that 
he has passed behind the veil we think not of our 
differences but of the abiding contribution which he 
has made to the nation’s heritage. Mr Tilak could 
have hardly failed to realise that the cause for 
which he fought is now assured of final triumph.. 
The ibattle has gone decidedly against the bureau- 
- cracy and it has been declared by high authority 
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that It 18 oow only a question of time when the 
boreaucrac> will be no more The premises on 
uhicb Mr Tilak founded hiB are thus pro* 
■foundly altered We are no longer called upon tO 
fight an aggressive barcaucmcy tlaiming permanency 
of tenure but a conciliatory onfc asking merely for 
time to wind up its aSiuri^ Mr TiUks sacrifices 
and aafferingi haw largely coritributed to this result 
More than that he has left ns the example of a 
selfless patnot working single-heartedly for what 
he conceived to be the good of his country and his 
people. 

Indian Socidl Reformer 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

To-da} India mourns (he death of bal Googa 
dhar Tilak, the most well knoyi'n and the most 
capable of the Extrcraiit leaders of his generation 
But be wni not onl) a great poli(ica^‘Icader but a 
icbobr of the highest imioence ^Ilis researches 
into Vedic antiquities non for him a world wide 
fame He sought to demonstrate b) abstruse 
mathematical calculations based upon astronomical 
observations that the V'ledic Aryans had their homo 
ib the Arctic regions. This starting theory which 
was subversive of all accepted beliefs on the subject 
fell like a borab-ihell on the wdrld of Eoropcan 
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savants ; but it was not to be dismissed as child’s 
play or the dream of a wild and fantastic scholar. 
It gave rise to a heated controversy. But Mr. 
Tilak held his ground, with a \\ ealth of knowledge 
and a power of disputation which, though it did not 
carry conviction, extorted the admiration of his 
critics. But it is not merely as a scholar that bfe 
won the regard and the affections of his countrymen, 
or that he will occupy an enduring place in Indian 
history. The figure of the recluse scholar is over-.^ 
shadowed by the towering and aggressive persona- ' 
lity of the public man. It is as one of the foremost 
workers in the domain of public life, undaunted by 
the frowns and unseduced by the smiles of power 
■that b4i Gangadhar Tilak will live in the pages of 
Indian history From the early dawn of manhood, 
he enlisted, under an over-whelming impulse of 
self-inspiration, as a devoted worker in the country’s 
cause. He was trained in the profession of law and 
had qualified himself for it. In that profession, he 
would have won distinction, acquired wealth and 
found fame and happiness. He discarded them all. 
He felt a higher call to his motherland, beckoned 
•to him to serve her ; he responded with alacrity 
andl e:nthusiasm. Thorny was the road, beset with 
troubles and dangers, but leading to the Land of 
Promi'^e. He found suitable comrades in the toil- 
some path that he had chosen for himself as the 
destined track, through which he was to pursue 
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lifes journey Agarkar Chiplbnkar and Tilak 
formed a tno who in their heart of hearts, and 
without the sanction of external formulas, (fictated 
by no priest or prophet swore to dedicate them 
selves to the service of the motherland in which 
pain and punishment was to be their re1^^'ard and in 
which the golden harvest u'tts to be reaped, not by 
them but by those who would come after them An 
nndyng faith inspired and uplifted them not the 
faith that tnumphs in personal achievements but 
looks \vith the seers eje into the golden visions of 
the fntnre Not in win had Tilak studied the anti 
quities of his countr} or the glonouB pages of 
Mshratta history We know not what his dreams 
were with regard to the future but tbe post was to 
him and his companions, an inspiration for the 
preseut The past, how*ever did not blind them to 
their en>ironment and the need of using uTapons 
far different from those suited to more troublous 
times They organised the Deccon Education 
Soaet) founded a high school and started a nmvs 
paper Tbe> sought the ele^'ation of their countrj 
men through tbo inspiring influence of public 
opinion They sought to rouse the people to a 
sense of their dutj to the rnolherland The moral 
preparation must precede political enfranchisement 
Thst has been the one outstanding method of all 
great political workers of modem times. Tilak 
adopted it by a tare insitncl that hsrdly e^er foiled 
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him. He was pre-eminently successful m his work. 
But his very success made him a target for official 
displeasures and he was subjected to official perse- 
cution. That was unfortunate The official angle 
of vision has now' changed. It was altogether diffe- 
rent in those earlj dajs when agitation in every 
form and shape provoked official displeasure. He 
again and again found himself inside a prison, w'hen 
no harm would have been done to the public interest 
,if he had been left alone. Tilak owed his pre- 
eminent place in the public estimation largely to his 
great pow'ers and genuine love of country but in no 
inconsiderable measure also to the blunden'ng and- 
bungling policy which the officials of his day 
follow'ed in regard to him. They made him a 
^artyr and helped to win for him his great popula- 
rity. The devotion of the people was the retort 
courteous to the blunders of the officialdom of those 
times Nor can w'e help thinking that his treatment 
at the hands of the officials lent an unconscious' 
colouring to his own political views. The bureau- 
cracy has learnt a lesson from the past which, we 
hope. It will not forget Officials come and go, but 
the people are there, an undying and ever-present 
factor in the life of humanit}' ; and in all controver- 
sies between them and their leaders on the One side,, 
and the Government on the other, victory has 
always been with the people. We did not indeed 
worship in the same temple with Bal Gangadhar 
h 
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TilaL BctwecQ him and oarselves there were wide 
differences of opinion Death however has, for the 
moment, veiled them from oar sight end we shall 
not permit them to infcrferc with the tnbnte of our 
homage to his raemor) and of recording our delibe 
rate opinion that he was one of the foremost politi 
cal figures of hu gcnemtion His death Ts espe 
cially unfortunate at the present moment For, 
with regard to at least one great bumtog question, 
that of Non Co operation be would wt believe 
have exercised a restraining infinence. Since his 
visit to England he was steadily leaning towards the 
aide of ra^eration Hts death therefore, at this 
moment is a grievous loss to the conntry and 
Loited India to<day mourns the death of one of the 
most dev'oted of her sons who loved the motherland 
with a love exceeding that of a woman 

The Bengalee 


THE LATE AIR. TILAK 

Mr Bol Gangadhar Tilak the Mahratla leader 
II DO more IIis sick bed was anxiooslj watched 
for the past few da>*s b> scores of ihonainds of bis 
countrymen who regarded him and looked up to 
him as no earnest patriot who faced danger with 
placid courage and made sacrifices for what he held 
to be his countf) s genuine interests- Whether one 
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agreed with him or differed from him on political 
and social questions, and we aie of those who 
•entirely differed from him on several questions, one, 
could not but admire the qualities which made him 
what he was. On the first occasion when he was 
found guilty of a charge of sedition, the presiding 
Judge," Mr. Justice Strachey, addressed him in terms 
which must now be recalled Mr. Justice Stracbey 
, told him in open 'Court that he was a most remaka- 
ble man, remarkable not only for his intellect but 

f-' 

for his firmness of purpose and his determination to 
pursue what he thought was right. In favour of 
-the early release from imprisonment, some of the 
most learned men ih England, men like Professor 
Max Muller, submitted a memorial to the Govern- 
ment, showing how his learning as a scholar was 
' admired even in England. He was reputed to be 
the ablest mathematician m Bombay for several 
years ; and his published works show the depth of 
his scholarship and his capacity for research idto 
abstruse problems which few could grasp without 
deep study continued for life ; and, indeed, we 
believe, as to Mr. Tilak’s scholarship and learning 
there was hardly any difference of opinion among 
friends and foes Differences emerged into view, 
differences which are fundamental, m the sphere of 
politics and social organisation. He was from the 
very outset a nationalist, as that term is now under- 
stood, and the present writer had occasion to notice- 
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tracM of It even so far back a$ in the year 1894 
Mr Tilak s nationalism grew and developed into a 
burning real a towenng passion In the pursuit of 
his ideal he knev. no compromise he concealed 
nothing and earned himself forward %vith a resola 
fion, energy and fearlessness which were astonishing 
Equally strong was he in his convictions regarding 
goaal reform It is nearly two decades or more 
since be and his party opposed the holding of the 
Indian Social Conference in the Congress panda! 
and though wnthm the past two or three years ho 
not quite so obstinate imd dogged m his oppo« 
sition to social changes there is no evidence tha'^ 
he ever gave up his views It is worthy of note too 
that while in politics he came into active collision 
wtb such men as Sir P M Mehta, IC. T Telang 
and others of their generation, in the sphere of 
soaol reform he stood ogainst such formidable men 
os Mahadav Govind Ronadc and Raroakrishna 
Bhandorkar Indeed in Western India there was 
bardU a man of all India distinction whom he had 
not opposed in some sphere of activity or other 
He had of coarse a large and numerous following 
not onl> in bis own province but throughout India 
who followed him with a devotion, reverence and 
admiration which are rare even io India His 
pcr^oualit} and his qualities of bead and heart alike 
endeared him to cvcr> member of his part) 
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He made sacrifices, had undergone trials and 
tribulations, but not on one occasion was he found 
to be weak in heart and spirit. Not all the forces 
arrayed against him, whether of his own country- 
men or of the Government, nor the awful majesty 
- and terrors of the law could make him conceal his 
views and accept compromises. It was this aspect 
of his public character that attracted to him the 
sympathy of the multitude. This very fact made 
him comparatively less useful to the country at 
large as a constructive politician. ^Had he adopted, 
for instance, some at least of thd methods of the 
late Mr, Gokhale, he would have achieved much 
more than what’ that famous man achieved in the 
sphere of practical politics. But there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Tilak was the undisputed leader of 
the Nationalists, He was not only the source of 
their ideas and inspiration, but also the directing 
and controlling force. So long as Sir Pherozesha 
Mehta lived, all his efforts to capture the Congress 
proved- fruitless. ,Sir Pherozesha was a man of 
equally iron ,will, was an autofcrat of autocrats, but 
an autocrat who had a magnetic personality and an 
eloquence which was irresistible.'^ Mr Tilak proved 
no match for him. Of Gokhales as such he did not 
think much and rightly so Mr Gokhale was -an 
accomplished and effective interpreter of Congress 
principles, and latterly he succeeded wonderfully 
well in influencing the policy of the Government. 
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But ho had none of the qoditios of leadership for 
^bicii Sir Pheroxeaha Mehta and Bal Gangadhar 
Tilafc would ever be famone and if ho had survived 
the great Parsi leader, Mr Tilak would have 
achieved his success in the Congreca m spite of Mr 
Gokbalo s diplomacy and indaence with the Govern* 
ment- 

Now that Mr Tilat is gone we cannot say 
whether the Nationalist party would be the same as 
it has been under his leadership Where is the 
man in it who possesses hia intellect his conruge^ 
and his resourco? It is a singular circumstance 
that the Indian political parties lose their directing 
heads at critical periods In tbeir existence. Sir 
Pheroxeaha Mehta v.-aj gathered to bis fathers when 
the Congress was face to face vnth new forces and 
Mr Hlak disappears at a time when Indian natio- 
nalism IS about to be tested in the severe school of 
political pracbee- The Non Brahmin movement 
Uself lost its most vivid and energebc personality 
when It was about to enter upon n new phase of 
cxiatence. But there were great men before and 
after Agatneranon eud we have no doubt that 
others will taLe the place of the fallen heroes atid 
carry on the fight for India s progressj in the some 
spint and with the some aDflmchiug courage. From 
thj< confijct of ideals and forces n-dJ result a new 
India imbued with modem ideas and fully equipped 
for taking its place among the great countries of iho 
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world In the meantime we deep!}' regret the death 
of a valiant fighter and offer our sincere condolences 
to the members of the late Mr. Tilak’s family in 

ft 

their bereavement. 

The Jiisttce. 


THE LATE BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

In the death of Mr. Tilak India has lost a born 
leader, an intellectual giant and a great patriot who 
bore his intense sufferings manfully and cheerfully 
sustained by the faith that never deserted him, of 
an early political redemption of his country which 
he so passionately laved' The Maharashtra, of 
which he was the uncrowned king for many a long 
year and where his word was law, will find it almost 
impossible to choose a captain who can approach 
Mr. Tilak in those qualities of leadership which 
- made him-^the great power he was — unbending will, 
unswerving devotion to his country, unfailing re- 
sourcefulness and untiring perseverance He was a 
masterful personality^ which inspired his followers 
and made them place implicit confidence in his 
sagacity. Among the makers of modern India 
Mr. Tilak occupies h conspicuous place in the front 
rank. , 
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Hi 5 firmness of purpose was nnsnrpassed The 
ordeals he passed tlirongb trials before which many 
a tnft n would have qnailed and trembled only 
made him the bolder and braver The Tai M aha raj 
and the Chirol cases cost him great intellectnal 
effort and physical energy, in the first he socceeded 
and in the second he soffered a de/eat bat he came 
ont of the one with renewed mental vigour and out 
of the other with oven greater faith in the jnstice of 
the cause he espoused The Maharaja of Kolhapnc 
case, the trial for sedition in 1897, and the Kesari 
prosecution in 1908 saw him successively Id jail for 
more than seven years. But the cmel persecutions 
did not damp his ordonr or cool bis love of his 
country The shafts of scorn as well as the sword 
of vindictiveness left bun entirely unhurt and be 
never bent before any of the many storms that 
swept over him in the course of his strenuous and 
eventful life. 

Mr Tilak was a profooud scholar in Sanaknt 
had cntically studied the Vedas and conducted bis 
own researches in Sanskrit lore. He produced 
the * Onon in 1893 and the Arctic Home in the 
Vedas in 1898 The Bhagaverd Oita was the 
source of bis inspiration as well as bis comfort and 
bis Oita Rahasya was planned when he was passing 
his dajs in the Mandalay Jail just as bis other 
wnrki were conceived during previous mtemmenls. 
Hts eqnanimity was sncb that he never lost control 
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-of hrmself, nor did he give himself up to des- 
pair. He directed his intellectual energy fn such a 
way that it brought him European fame for ripe and 
sound scholarship. 

Though he did not possess any marked powers 
of eloquence or oratory, Mr. Tilak was an incisive 
speaker, logical, deliberate, acute, nod what he 
lacked in brilliancy he made up by his power of 
sarcasm which always told, whoever may have been 
the object of his attack. “A. G G.” writes in one of 
his biographical studies “ Who so ruthless as he, 
who so artful m playing upon the political string, 
who so subtle in suggesting hidden motives.” The 
description is accurately true of Mr Tilak ; nobody 
could fail to be struck by his lucidity, cleverness, 
and perfect self-possession Mr Tilak had great 
faith in methods of political warfare from which 
many of his co-workers completely disagreed ; in his 

, consuming love of his country he did not care much 
for the choice of weapons even where his country- 
men were concerned* But.his ultimate object, which 
was a passionate desire for political liberty and up- 
lift of hjs country, was ever before him and guided 
his actions, so much so that they made him, till a 
short time ago, impervious to pressing problems of 
social reform and social amelioration, without which 
political liberty itself will be of little value Mr. 
Tilak was one of those again who considered that it 
would be'^a profound mistake to wreck the Reform 
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Scheme or fail to malwC the best nsc of it. He was 
too practically tninded not to perceive that failnre 
to work it snccessfoilf would have a retarding effect 
on the progress of India towards full Responsible 
Governmeut. If India had been blessed with ree 
ponsible Government his great ability and his 
marvellous power over men would have been 
utilised in endnnng constroctrvo workfbr the conn 
try But it was hia lot as it has been the lot of 
many others before blm in subject conntnes to 
direct hia energies m cnticifliog the bnreancracy m 
showing lip Its evils and weaknesses and in creating 
a divine discontent with the existing order of things 
so necessary for reform and reconstmctian In per 
forming this task be exhibited indomitable Enrage 
and underwent great suSenog which should elicit 
admiration even from hb enemies and for which 
bis countrymen will ever be grateful and chensh hia 
memory 

The Citizen 


THE LATE LOKAMAKYA 
BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

We deepl> regret to announce the sad and 
most untimel) death of Lokamanya B»1 Gangndbar 
Tilak, which melancholy event took place at Bombay 
on Saturday a little after midnight Lokamanya 
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Tilkk bad ]ust completed his sixty-fifth year, having 
b6en born on 23rd July, 1856, and was believed to 
be m the possession of a tolerably' good health. 
The news of his illness which was said to be serious 
from the start Came to the people as a surprise, and 
great consternation was caused throughout the 
length and breadth of the country when it became 
known on Sunday morning that the worst had hap- , 
pened, and the illustrious patriot and leader was 
removed from over the heads of the people by the 
cruel hand of Death at a time when they needed 
him most. Mr. Tilak’s death is nothing short of a 
national calamity, for he was indisputably one of 
the makers of modern India. His sufferings in the 
cause of the country have been very great and ho 
has stood faithfully and loyally by his mission like 
a rock unmoved by storm, thunder or lightening. 

His wise counsel and cool-headed Judgment were 

/ 

never needed more than they are at the present 
moment, when the country is passing through a 
critical stage in its history. The loss is irreparable 
and the place vacated by the illustrious deceased 
should, like the places vacated by other leaders of 
his stamp, must remain unfilled for''a long time to 
come We convey our heartiest sympathy to the 
survivors of the deceased in the great bereavement 
they have suffered 


The Ltberal^ 
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LOKAMANYA TILAK— THE MAKER OF 
MODERN INDIA 

Lokarnanya Tflak, the nncro^ned King of the 
Maharashtra, nay of the whole India, the man of 
the massofl is no more. He breathed his last on 
Saturday midnight at the Sirdargraha Bombay, 
having completed his 64th year on the 23rd ultimo 
In the death of Mr B G Tilalc, the nation has lost 
Its best aopport inspiration fighter and wamor 
Tilak was the maker of modem India and will go 
down to posterity as racb Ho was able to wield hia 
hold upon thousands of educated Indians and 
millions of masses by the sheer force of bis patno 
tism sacrifice and suffering He was an embodi 
Tuent of Swaraj Ho lived and fought for it with 
the insistency and tenacioasness that no one has 
and he died figbhog for it to the last 

Dating the last two decades and more we have 
had no other leader with the oiception of Mahatma 
Gandhi who has wielded bis power and influence 
with the educated and the masses Lokamanyu 
Tilak 8 name, long before Mr Gandhi entered the 
active arena of politics, was a household word 
throughout the length end breadth of this continent 
It was a terror and a red rag to the Anglo-Indian 
bully who considered Indians os a conquered and 
<10 infenor race for Lokamanyu could never tolerate 
his countrymen being treated as of inferior status 
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“ Horae Rule is ray birth-right and I will have it ” 
was not a mere saying with hira, but was the ideal 
and the inspiration of every. moraent of his life By 
his own example of fearlessness, , persistent and un- 
cfeasing work and long-suffering, Lokamanya justi- 
fied his claim and established his right to Swaraj 
He had hoped to realise it in his lifetime If he 
did not, it IS for us who remain behind, to realise it- 
in the shortest period possible. The spirit of Loka- 
manya houses about the country, it will not rest till 
his countrymen complete the mission of Swaraj 
that breathed through every nerve of his life and 
unto the end He v^atches us, let us work and- 
pray. 


Tlie Ltheral. 


\ 

^ BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

The warrior has laid aside his armour and has. 
passed to his rest. Bal Gangadhar Tilak has cros- 
sed the Borderland and passed on to the Beyond 
whence comes neither whisper nor message to the 
land of the living. On the 23rd July, 1920, he 
reached his 65th birthday, and in the first hour of 
the 1st of the current month he passed away after a 
brief spell of illness in the city of Bombay. Maha- 
rashtra has lost its uncrowned king, and India has 
lost one of its greatest and strongest' leaders and 
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nation builders. Tq say that his death is an irrepa 
rable national loss fails to convey an adequate mea 
ffn;e of the loss the country has sustained and yet 
our gnef must be leavened by the knowledge that 
the full cycle of the work appointed to bo done by 
the departed palnot has been rounded and the 
banner be held in the forefront of the nation a battle 
will be earned aloft by willing and eager bands till 
freedom s battle la won For the rest the debt of 
Nature most be paid whenever the call comes and 
Ufe 15 ever forfeit to death 

The time will come when history will assign to 
Tilak bis proper place in the natiookl movement m 
India. His was a great and complex personality 
If the call of bis country had not come to bim« he 
would have taken high rank as an erudite 'scholar 
with a great capaaty lor onginal research. As it 
19 lu spite of the distractions of strenuous political 
activity aud repeated suSenogs, be found time to 
wnte a number of books showing profound scholar 
ship and striking onginal research. About no other 
national leader in Indio has there been such n sharp 
and sinking conflict of opinion There has been 
no other leader who inspired such intense personal 
devotion nor any leader who was so bitterly assailed 
by another section of his own countrymen But as 
the national movement expanded ho became the 
foremost national leader in India, who wielded as 
much iaflQCQCc in Bengal as in Bombay and whose 
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name was as potent m the Punjab as in Madras. 
In the usual course, if his heart had not been stirred 
by the needs of his countrj^ he ^vould have become 
a Judge of the Bombay High Court after a brilliant 
career as a practising lawyer. But his was a loftier 
and truer destiny, and after graduating in Arts and 
Law from the Bombay University he abandoned all 
desire for Government service, and with the help of 
a few coadjutors, struck out for himself a new path 
in life With the help of his colleagues he esta- 
blished a new school at Poona, an institution which 
was followed by the launching of two newspapers, 
the Mahratta and the Kesati, which are a power m 
the land to-day. Latter on m 1884 followed the 
Deccan Education Society, and next year the 
Fergusson College came into existence. While 
associated with these manifold activities he took an 
active interest in politics and became a leader of the 
Indian National Congress All this did not prevent 
him from^ wwking in other directions, and the work 
that he did during the severe famine that broke out 
in the Bombay Presidency in 1896 accounts for his 
unparalleled popularity with the humbler classes of 
his countrymen, who form the real nation. He 
went down to work among the humblest of his 
fellow-countrymen and they responded with an 
appreciation and in enthusiasm which filled the 
whole country with wonder. 

And yet the crowning glory of his splendid life 
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was tile senes of soffermgs which ho had to nndergo 
and which enhanced his aneqoalled prestige and 
inflnenco thronghoat the length and breadth of 
India. As a joCmalist he was sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for four months, as a member of the 
Bombay Legislature he was tned on a charge of 
sedition and sentenced to impnsonment for eighteen 
months. And finally he was sentenced to trans 
portation for six years on a charge of sedition com 
muted by the Government to simple imprisonment 
the sentence being served oot at Mandalay It was 
at the conclusion of that trial that Mr Tilak ottered 
the following memorable words In spite of the 
verdict of the Jury I maintaio that I am innocent 
There are higher powers that rule the destiny of 
things and it may be the will of Providence that 
the cause which I represent may prosper more by 
my suffering than by my remaining free.” Judge- 
and Jury have passed into oblivion but the man 
who became a cqpvict by their judgment has now 
gone to the Pantheon of the immortals followed by 
the lamentations of a whole nation The intrepid 
heroic and dauntless figure of Bal Gangadbar Tilak 
will stand for all time at the forefront of tndian 
Nationalism Nfever was man more appropriately 
named than the great son of Mother India who bos 
gone to bis rest ior even as \be crescent raoorv 
adorns the forehead of Siva so does Bal Gongadhar 
Tilak adorn the forehead of the Motherland 

Tht Libtntl 
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THE PASSING OF BAL GANGADHAR 
TILAK— A MATCHLESS DEMONSTRATION. 

Le^us consider how the Fates ordained the 
passing of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the most heroic 
^figure 'in India during a century and more Accord- 
ing to all ordinary understanding Mr Tilak should 
have died at Poona, when the call came to him as 
It comes to all. Nevertheless, he died at Bomba)^ 
where he 'came as a hale man and put up at, the 
Sardar Griba, a Hindu Hotel cJose to the Crawford 
MarLet. It was characteristic of our hero and 
leader that while all the boundless hospitality of 
hospitable Bombay was always’ ready to welcome 
him with open arms his sturdy independence drove 
him to the accommodation of a hotel open to all 
and sundry Well, the Fates dr^w him to Bombay 
for hi^ final exit from the land which he had served 
so well and so truly amidst so much trial and 
suffering, in order that the world might witness a 
scene of which there is probably no parallel in his- 
tory and which will be borne for all time in the 
annals of the history of India. 

When It became known that Mr Tilak was 
seriously ill, the Sardar Gnba was crowded by 
anxious callers and anxious crowds stood patiently 
on the street waiting for intelligence of the condi- 
tion of the illustrious patrent Bulletins were issued 
every few minutes and were eagerly scanned by the 
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thoDsands waiting for news The patient himself 
was cheerful throughout In intervals of conscious 
ness he spoke about the special session of the Con 
gress He jested v.uth his medical attendants ho 
refused to give up the fight and maintained that he 
would live for another Instrum Towards the end 
the bulletins were hof>efQl and the doctors confi 
dontly hoped that Mr Ttlak would pull through 
They could not hear the beating of the wings of the 
angel of death nor could ih^> see his shadow cross 
mg the threshold The end came m peace It was 
in the first hour of the morning of the day appoint 
ed for the India wide hartal as a protest against the 
Turkish Treaty The coincidence was remarkable 
A day that had been already appointed for universal 
mourning dawned on a national mourning rarely 
witnessed in any country 

It was Sunday it was the day of hartal All 
shops m the city of Bombay were closed not a 
viciona could be seen anywhere. With the nse o^ 
the sun an enormous qrowd thronged the strectln 
front of Sardar Gnha and the approaches to it 
On the balcony the body of Mr Tilak was placed 
on an elevated chair in a sitting posture like a San 
yasi The forehead was smeared wuth ashes and 
sandal wood paste and the body was covered with 
flowers The reverent crowd standing in the street 
and on -the pavement had a full view of the massive 
head and face wutb the repose and the peace of 
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, death stamped upon it. All heads were lowered in 
reverence Thousands of miU-hands were singing 
sacred songs Women were almost as numerous as 
men Special trains had arrived the day previous 
bringing hundreds of men and women from Poona 
As the morning advanced, the entire wide street 
from the Crawford Market to Dhobi Talao w'a's 
filled with a dense and seething mass of humanity. 
Practically all Bombay turned out to pay the last 
homage and tribute to the departed patriot and 
leader. The funeral procession was as impressive 
as it was unparalleled m point of numbers 

The body was placed in a sitting posture in a 
palanquin, and the procession following it extended 
over a mile and-a-half Intense grief w'as visible on 
every face and every one was anxious to have a last 
/ glimpse of the most widely loved national leader 
India has ever known By special permission the 
body was cremated on the sands at Chowpathy. 
The demonstration will be never forgotten by those 
who witnessed it, and it proved quite conclusively 
what a marvellous hold Bal Gangadhar Tilak had 
over the admiration, reverence and affection of his 
people 


The Liberal. 
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BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

Mr TUak is dead long live Mr Tilak — are 
the words that come spontaneonsly to oor bps as 
we try to contemplate wbot the great Indian one of 
the greatest not only of his time and generation 
bat of all times and all generations who has jnst 
been taken away from us, was in himself and what 
he stood for in that new India which he had made 
It hia life 8 mission first to bring into existence, and 
then to carry forward step by step to its nltimate 
self fulfilment- For we cannot recall at this mo- 
ment any instance of an Indian leader whether of 
the present Of of ao) other geoeraiion who was more 
deadedly a national institotJoo the embodimeff of 
a creed a principle and a method in Indian politics 
rather than a mere indmdoaJ than Mr Tilak 
\Miat 13 known as Indian nationalism today baa 
had many votaries some as poissant in their way 
as Mr Tilak was in his, but none who had a greater 
or more'indispniahle claim to be called its Father 
It IS diflBcult to S3} if Mr TilaL himself was at first 
quite aware of his distinctive mission m this respect 
if m the earlier years of his assoaation with the 
national movement in India he had full conscious 
ness of the fact that while being in the Congress, 
as the Congress then was ho wai not exactly of it, 
ID the sense in which most of the older leaders were 
of it that while in general and wbole-hearted 
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agreement with their advocacy of reform, of justice, 
of progress, of equal opportunities for the Indian m 
India, and with their efforts to raise the status of 
their country, he from the first represented a some- 
what different creed, a somewhat different set of 
principles, and a somewhat diffeirent method for the 
attainment of the goal which was fairly common- 
ground between him and other Congressmen. It 
was only as the weary fight went on and he gathered 
new experience and new allies that he began to 
realise the difference between himself and others 
more and more, until the time came first for the 
parting of companj, and then for the capturing of 
that very machinery which had for years been used 
to float and keep him down and eventually to turn 
him and others of his w'ay of thinking out of the 
Congress , 

It will be for the historian of the future to 
divnde Mr Tilak’s life into chapters and epochs, and 
to show how the tiny seed of the eighties grew into 
the^migbty tree of to-day, what forces helped him 
and what obstruction he bad to encounter and to 
overcome For our present purpose it is enough to 
say that Mr Tilak’s life was broadly divided into 
two' main sections, one in which he was busy 
steadily preparing the ground for a more or less un- 
known destiny primarily in bis own Province and in 
a subordinate degree, through his work in the Con- 
gress, in the country generally, the other in which 
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he suddenly and almost without knowiog it found 
himself m the position of an All India leader bold 
ing a away that grew more and more resistless until 
he became the undisputed leader of the most power 
fol party m the Coogrcas and the country as he had 
for years been the uncrowned king of bis own Pro- 
vince and people. The dividing line began with the 
agitation against the partition of Bengal with its 
adjuncts of Swadeshi and Boycott which for the 
first tune revealed the conntry with its mighty 
poteotiahties to Mr TQak and Mr Tilak himself to 
the country It ended with the third and longest 
impnsooment which Mr Tilak had to suffer for his 
•country and at the end of which he bad the satis 
faction of finding that the words with which he had 
received the verdict of the jury had turned out pro 
pbetic that the cause so dear to him had gamed 
more by bis snffenng than It could possibly have 
done by bis continued freedom^ that the country 
\Tas now fully prepared for the great voyage 
Henceforth it was comparatively plain sailing not 
counting the abortive security proceedings and the 
order of exclitsion from the Punjab and Delhi which 
reflected on the wisdom of the bureaucracj but en 
tailed no actnal suffering In 1914 Mr Tilak 
returned from his exile. Within two years he came 
back to the CongresiJ and the Congress-League 
scheme was adopted Less than a year more and 
India bad what is known os the August announcement 
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Yet another year, and she had the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms. Then came a 
period of reaction such as not infrequentl}' comes 
m the life of a great movement, when representatives 
of vested interests finding themselves confronted 
with the prospect of being ousted made a despe- 
rate bid for retaining their ancient hold or at any 
rate deferring the evil day, and the province where 
this reaction assumed its most terrible shape and 
form" was the province from which Mr Tilak himself 
had been excluded two years before But the 
reaction proved shortlived as it was bound to do, and 
only helped to bring the forces making for freedom 
and progress to greater prorninence Within 
nine months the Government of India Act was 
passed and the King issued* a gracious Proclamation 
in which India was for the first time promised the 
fulness of political freedom The part that Mr. 
Tilak played in all this is well known, but the 'part 
that was directly his was only a small portion of his 
actual achievements. What has to be remembered 
is that all this meant the triumph of nationalism, 
and It was Mr Tilak who had done more both to 
bring nationalism into existence and to make it the 
living and powerful force that it was than any other 
single individual 

Of his special contribution to the work of 
nation-building and of preparing the nation for that 
high destiny which it to-day confidently looks 
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forward to realising this la scarcely the tune to 
write at any length The loss of the beloved leader 
13 too fresh for either those who were within hia 
tabernacle or who while worshipping m the same 
temple belonged to a different tabernacle from bis, 
to do complete justice to bim Still two assertions 
may be confidently hazarded One great contnbn 
tion of Mr Tilak was the attitude of stern indepcn 
deuce that he took up from the first towards the 
bureaucracy the absolute freedom of speech that he 
preached and conaistaotly practised and that gave 
him the unique distinctioo of being the one Indian 
•leader who had suffered tbnee for bis country each 
time ID a larger measure than on the preceding 
OCC 8810 Q It was from the eame fundamental source 
that there sprang that fearless advocacy of self help 
self reliance and Swadeshism in ell its forms and 
shapes that made Mr Tilak so immense a power m 
the days of the aoti partition agitatioa and that 
evedtoally cnlramated m the histone declaration of 
the Congress of 1906 presided over by India a 
Grand Old Man of revered memory in favour of 
Swaraj The second and lo a sense even more 
valuable service rendered by Mr Tilak lay m the 
fact that be was the first among the great Indian 
leaders who were his contemporaries to carry the 
message of the Congress, the gospel of the country s 
political deliverance to the masses of the people 
Voltaire said of a famous contemporary of his that 
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humanity had lost its title-deeds and he had 
recovered them. One may similarly and with at 
least as much truth sa)’^ of Mr. Tilak that the masses 
of the people in India had lost their title-deeds and 
it was Mr. Tilak who recovered them. At a time 
when almost all the older leaders were busy prepa- 
ring the middle classes for the high destiny that was 
soon to be theirs, Mr. Tilak addressed himself 
directly to the people, partly through the Kesarit 
which wielded a power which no Indian journal has 
ever surpassed and few have equalled, and partly 
through his speeches And no appeal ever evoked 
a wider or more enthusiastic response or bore more^ 
immediate fruit. Mr. Tilak at once became a 
power to reckon with, and from the time he founded 
the Kesan to the moment of his death there was no 
political leader in the country who had so immense 
a personal hold on 'the common people as Mr Tilak 
had, primarily in the Maharashtra and, in a subordi- 
nate degree, everywhere We do not forget tne equally 
strong and unive^rsal hold of Mr. Gandhi just at this 
moment in certain parts of the country, but Mr, 
Gandhi owes this to his saintliness and his character 
generally and not to the fact of his being a political 
leader. 

' Manj' are the proofs that have been afforded of 
this wonderful popularity during Mr. Tilak’s public 
life of forty jfears, and especially during the last 
quarter of a century. But no oroof could be more 
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tonchiDg or could go more direct to one s heart than 
the nmvorsal sympathy and Borrow evoked by his 
second imprisonment. What a nnmbcr of common 
people did on the occasion js well known and whOe 
no one will defend tbeir excesses even the excesses 
show at once the intensity of the feeling evoked by 
what was beheved to be an apjnst incarceration and 
the strength of the love and esteem which they bore 
to the great leader The feebng of the sejf 
conscioua part of India was expressed by India's 
trumpet voice, speaking to ber greatest and most 
representaUve assembly My heart goes forth to 
Mr Tilak m his prison home said Babu Sarendra 
nath Btooerjea, for whom a nation is m tears. 
Nor coald anything exceed the inteoie personal 
anxiety with which practically the whole nation had 
been watching by Mr Tilak s bedside danog the 
illness that earned him away For the three dajrs- 
before bis death there was, we make hold to say no 
subject more anxiously or more universally talked 
about than bis illoess and now that be is dead, 
everybody feels that a shadow of nniversal gloom 
and sadnets has fallen npon the country, the like of 
which It has seldom known and has certainly not 
known since the dftath of Gokhale. Yet it is no 
mere commonplace that a man like Mr Tilak docs 
not and cannot die. What Disraeh said of Cobden is 
literally true of him There are somfc members of 
Bariiamcnt* said the great fitatesraan, who, though 
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they may not be present, are still members of this 
House, are independent of dissolutions, of the 
caprices of constituencies and even of the course of 
time." Who among us docs not feel that Mr. Tilak 
is one of these men, not merely in the limited sphere 
of the Congress, which is India’s unofficial Parlia- 
ment, but in the wider life of Nationalist India as 
w’cll ? Who among us docs not feel that as long as 
nationalism will remain, the strong and living force 
that it 13 to-day, and as long as the need for it will 
remain, so long will the memory of Mr. Tilak be 
worshipped as that of the man w-ho did more for it 
than any one else, and so long will his spirit hover 
around us encouraging' us w’herc ^we need 
encouragement, admonishing us where there is room 
for admonition, and ever and in all cases inspiring 
us with something of his own sense of the loftiness 
of the task before us ? He will not merely live in 
his work but in those he has left behind, and w'hose 
business it wall be to cart}" that w'ork forward from 
stage to stage until it reaches its heaven-appointed 
destiny : 


The Tribune. 
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MR, TILAK AND THE ENSUING 
CONGRESS 

In nothing is the inscxotableness of Providence 
more fclearly shown than in the apparent disregard 
for onr interests and oar needs as tw see them with 
which It removes from oor midst the men whom we 
have been most accnatomed to regard as indispensa 
ble. Who among ns expected that Mr Gokhale 
would be taken away at the time when his life work 
was about to bear fruit ? And w ho expect ed even a 
week before bis death that Mr Tflak would not be 
with xiS to lead his party and to lead the Congress m 
the momeotoDs deliberations that are to lake place at 
the Special Sessioa ? Many indeed were in favour 
of hts being called to tbe*pre 8 ldeDtml cbair and it 
IS a well known fact that every member of our own 
Provincial Congress Committee present at its recent 
meeting except one voted for Mr Tilak not 
because they did not recognise the present claims of 
Lala Lajpat Rai but because they were of opinion 
that Lala Lajpat Rni might more fittingly preside 
over the annual session Bat whether as president 
or as the most distinguished leader of his party, 
everybody expected that Mr Tilak would take a 
leading and conspicuous part 10 the discussion and 
that his attitude would be a decisive factor on this 
occasion, as U had been so often before And yet 
this is the moment which destiny has chosen to 
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deprive us of the clear and strong lead of the 
veteran, whose ripe judgment, stern and practical 
commonsense and absolutely unselfish patriotism 
had long been regarded as the most priceless asset 
of his party, and one of the most valuable posses- 
sions of his country ' 

The Tribune. 


MR. TILAK AND POLITICS 

We have in our leading article had something 
to say about Mr Tilak’s unique contribution both 
to'nation-building and to growth of nationalism as 
a strong, living and irresistable force It remains 
only to add that this contribution is the outcome of 
a great and powerful mind which would have made 
Its mark and w'on'for its possessor a distinction of 
the highest order, in w'hichever of the three or four 
walks of life for which nature had pre-eminently 
fitted him he might have chosen to tread He might 
have become a great educationist, a great lawyer, a 
great Oriental scholar, and a great writer on philo- 
sophical and ethical subjects, just or almost a& 
easily as he did become a political leader of the first 
rank. As^a matter of fact he was a combination of 
all these, though in none of the several spheres,, 
except perhaps as an Oriental scholar, he attained 
the highest rank He began as an educationist, and 
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It 18 to him 08 well as to Bome of bis collea^es that 
we owe the existence first, of the Deccan Education 
Society and then of the Fergnsson College As a 
lawyer be showed remarkable aptitude and keenness 
almost throoghout his active life and never more 
clearly or to greater purpose than in connection 
with his second prosecution for sedition when be 
defended himself with an ability which won unitin 
ted admiration even from his detractors. As an Onen 
tal scholar hia Onon ao^ "Arctic Homo which 
have VI on world wide reputation will for ever bear 
testimony to his high powers. Lastlj bis great 
book on the Gita which is oo mere commentary hot 
an original work shows that he possessed powers of 
phOosophlcal analysis and reasoning which if given 
proper play and latitude wonld have w^oo for him a 
pre-eraiDent place in this department of activity 
And it IS certain that lo several of these depart 
ments he might if he had liked have amassed a 
fortune But he cared nothing for fortune His 
single predominant parsioh was for the welfare and 
the freedom of his country and it was as much by 
preference os by instinct that be was drawn to poll 
tics os the central sphere of his activity It is, 
indeed a highly significant fact that two of the three 
works (apart from his supreme political work) that 
wall for ever immortallBC him were wTitten while 
he was in prison and thus deprived of the opportu 
nitj of doing political work. The Trf6«ne 
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MR. TILAK AS A LEADER 

In reviewing the life and the life-work of Mr. 
Tilak nothing strikes one more forciblv than the 
fact that he won his wa% to pojjulariry m none of 
the several wa\s in which so many of the successful 
leaders of modern India nave won theirs These 
have owed their poj)ularit\, as Mr. Arabmda Ghose 
points out in an ndmirablb appreciation contributed 
b} him to a volume of Mr. Tilak’s speeches, to 
wealth, great social position, professional success, 
recognition by Government, a power of fervid 
oratory or of fluent and taking speech Mr. Tilak 
had none of these He owed his influence and his 
pow'er simply to his passionate love of counir}, his 
indomitable courage and absolute fearlessness, his 
readiness to undergo an)'^ amount of sacrifice and 
suffering for the good of his country, his command- 
ing intellect, his masculine love of freedom and 
justice, his strong judgment and his penetrating 
commonsense As a speaker he avoided rhetoric 
as carefully as any one could, but he w'as none the 
less effective for that There never w'as a. man who 
excelled him in the art of calling a spade a spade 
When his mind was made up, he w^ould not resort 
to any circumlocutory process but would speak out 
directly what and all that was in his mind. And he 
w'ould speak it out in the way that would appeal 
most to his readers and his hearers, being a plain 
/ 


/ 
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appeal either to their onderstanSlng or to their 
heart, very often to both In mere power of expo- 
sition he was not equal to Gokhale nor had he the 
literary polish and lacidity of the latter Bnt then 
Gokhale lost something in the estimation of the 
common people by his very attempt to adapt tis 
reasoning and hia style to the taste of the bnrean 
cracy Mr Tilak never tried Ibis art He had no 
soft comer m his heart for any bnreancrat and bo 
never hesitated to say what he thought oogbt to be 
said in the binntest and most direct form of speech 
that conld possibly be employed for the pnrpose 

The Tribtme, 


MR. TILAK S MAGNANIMITY 

Those who are eccastomed to think that Mr 
Tilak \\’as a violent partisan wonld do veil to 
~ remember that partisanship noier earned him so 
far as to make him blind to his adversary s merits 
There was no political leader with perhaps the 
single exception of Sir Pherorcaha Mehta vitb 
whom Mr Tilak earned on a more ceaseless war 
than be did vith bis lUostnoas contemporary and 
nval Mr Gokbalo And yet when' Mr Gokhale 
died Mr Tilak made a funeral oration than which 
nothing greater is recorded in the annals of political 
magnanimity Addressing the funeral procession 
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he said : — “ This is not a time for cheers. This is 
a time for shedding tears This is a time for ex* 
pressing sorrow for the irreparable loss which we 
have sustained by the death of Mr. Gokhale. This 
diamond of India, this jewel of Maharashtra, this 
prince of workers is taking eternal rest on the fune- 
ral grounds. Look at him and try to emulate him. 
. , . Like a triumphant hero he is passing away 

after having satisfactorily done his work and made 
his name immortal. Not only none of you here 
assembled, but no other citizen in India will 
be able to give so satisfactory an account 
in the , other world of having done bis duty 
to the motherland.” One can only hope that 
those who did stout battle with Mr Tilak himself 
while he lived will have the same magnaaimity that 
Mr. Tilak exhibited on this occasion and will have 
the courage and fairness to acknowledge his priceless 
services to the country • 

T/ie Tf tbune. 


THE LAHORE MEETING. 

Some idea of the hold which Mr Tilak had 
upon the public mind of this province, for which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer thought that Mr. Tilak’s speeches 
were too strong meat, may be formed from the fact 
that within a few hours of the arrival of the sad 
3 
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oewa a public meeting waa held in the Bradlaugh 
Hall under the auapicea of the Home Rule League 
to mourn the death of the Ulustrions patnoL The 
notice was naturally very short in fact^ we have 
been told that it was only thr^ hours and yet the 
meeting was one of the most crowded ever held in 
the Bradlaugh Hall and almost every public man of 
any note present in th^ city took part in this demon 
stration of national sorrow Of course this required 
some effort at organisation and for this credit is due 
to the energetic Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
of the Leagne. But no amount of organisation 
could have made the meetug the success it was If it 
bad not been for the spoataneoas outborst of natio* 
nal sorrow of which the meeting was the ontcome* 
All the speeches made on the occasion wore pitched 
in the bey the key of profonnd sorrow for the 
country s irreparable loss, and of admiration and 
respect, bordenng on reverence, for the great quail 
ties of head oud heart that distinguished the depar 
ted leader and enabled him to work the miracle he 
did in the brief space of less than a quarter of'^a 
century i\bich constituted the most fruitful part of 
bis life. 

The Tribune , 

AN IRREPARABLE LOSS 
Whenever a man who has made himself spe 
ciollj conspicuous in any department of national or 
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human activity, is taken away from the scene of his 
iabours, it is usual for those he leaves behind to say 
that the loss is irreparable. In many cases this 
particular mode of expressing regret is only conven- 
tional. In some the loss, far from being irreparable, 
is not even keenly felt. The case of Mr. Tilak be- 
longs to' a wholly different category It is difficillt 
to recall any other instance in recent Indian history 
in which the loss caused by the death of a political 
leader was so truly irreparable as in this case. 
Dadabhai Naoroji had for years ceased to live as an’ 
active political leader before he actually left us W. 
C. Bonnerjee and Ananda Mohan Bose continued to 
live m one who was in some respects even greater 
than either of them, and who is happily still left to 
us — the great Stirendranath. Ranade and Pheroze- 
shah Mehta continued to live, if only partially, in 
Chandavarkar, Wacha and the illustrious Gokhale 
Gokhale himself did not leave either the country or 
his own wing of the national party without a leader. 
His exact place, especially in the Indian Legislative 
Council, still remains vacant — which, we believe, is 
more or less true of the exact place of every man of 
his patent stamp — but otherwise his mantle has 
fallen upon worthy shoulders Who is there in the 
country to-day to take the place of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak ? ' 

In Maharashtra itself, where he had for nearly 
a quarter of a century been the uncrowned king. 
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there 18 literally 00 other roan who can be placed 
even aa second to Mr Tilak. Kor clearly is there 
any one to replace him in that wing of the Kationa- 
list party 10 the conntry as a whole which is at pre- 
sent the largest nomencally as well as the most 
powerfol and of which he was an nndispnted All- 
India leader Bipin Chandra Pal and C IL Das to 
Bengah Moti Lai Nehra m the United Provinces 
Vijiaraghava Chanar and Kastnnranga Iyengar in 
Madras Hassan Imam in Behar M A Jinnah and 
V J Patel in Bombay and a few others one could 
name are all honoared names and it is difficult to 
say if in their respective spheres their power as 
party leaders has now for years been second to that 
of any one else* not excepting Mr TUak himself 
But It 18 no dispsragemeot of auy of them to say 
that* sport from the lofiueoce which all of them 
geuerally and some of them in particular wield 
wherever nationalism is a living force, their actual 
leadership except in one or two cases, has been 
confined to a restneted area It is at least certain 
that cone of them ever attained the height of undis 
pnted leadership that was Mr Tilsl s. Mrs. Besont 
had the some eminent position for a time, but at 
present her leadership again apart from the infiu 
eoce she naturally wields by reason of her great 
powers and her uniqne devotion to the Interests of 
India is confined to a comparatively araall area, not 
geographically bnt DOmcncally There was one 
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man who judging from the eminence he attained 
within the short time he took a prominent part in 
Indian 'politics, ‘could probabl)^ have taken Mr. 
Tilak’s place to-day, had he still been an active 
worker. We refer, of course, to Mr. Arabindo 
Ghosh who, both by his intellectual equipment as 
well as by his passionate patriotism, his matchless 
devotion to ideals, and his remarkable powers of 
sacrifice and suffering was pre-eminently fitted to 
occupy the highest place among any group of ardent 
political workers into whose society he might be 
thrown. But he is no longer in British India, and 
It is not known if he has any intention of coming 
back either now or in the near future. We have 
purposely refrained from referring to Mr. Gandhi, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and Lala Lajpat 
Rai, because all of them have declared themselves 


to be more or less non-party men, and for that 
reason, if for no other, are not likely J:o wield that 
power in the advanced wing of the Nationalist party, 
which Mr. Tilak enjoyed in so abundant a measure. 
Lala Lajpat Rai has only recently returned to his 
country after an^ absence of six years, and his exact 
place in the present Nationalist party outside his 
own Province is yet to be determined ; and as 
regards the other two, one of whom at present occu- 
pies a place in our public life second to that of no 
other man, whether of this or of any other generation, 
and both of whom are leaders of the first rank, any 
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ODO who has been present at a session of the Con 
grass dunng the last two years knows that the 
yonng and ardent Nationalists, who constitute the 
majonty though they ore prepared to give their 
respect and reverence to them in an unlimited mea 
sure are not exactly prepared to follow their lead 
as against that of their own trusted party leaders 
Thus look m whatever directioo you like, North 
South East or Weat Mr Tilok s death has left a 
void which IS not likely to be filled up — at least for 
some time 

Yet there never was a time when it was more 
necessary in the truest interests of the country that 
the advanced wing of the National party should re- 
main united under strong and capable leadership 
Even with Mr Tilok stOJ m onr midst and still 
exercising a more or less undispnled sway as an oil 
India leader of the party aigns were not wholly 
wanting of a tendency towards div^Slon The Home 
Rule League, which came into existence to promote 
the solidanty of the party and by means of united 
propagandist work, to hasten the advent of complete 
Responsible Government, Itself stands divided to-day 
into as many as three separate bodies. Ardent 
nationalists m at least one Province have made no 
secret of their view that Mr Tilak himself was not 
advanced enough for them And these instances 
may be multiplied ^Vhat will happen now that 
oven Mr Tilak is gone ? Whose general lead are 
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they to follow at the Special Congress itself, which 
'is to be held only a month hence, and at which some 
o^f the most momentous questions that have ever 
occupied the attention of the Congress wjll come up 
for discussion and decision ? Is the party as a 
whole to have no united plan, and is the voting to 
go according to the individual predilections of the 
delegates or groups of delegates ? And the problem 
of the Special Congress, after all, only symbolises 
the wider problems that >vill arise after the Special 
Congress, the problems of how the Reforms are to 
be worked, and how the agitation for com- 
plete Responsible Government is to be organised and 
carried on in both India and England 

' When one looks at the matter m this light and 
contemplates the immensity of the task before the 
country, one is apt, unless one is strong in ^faith, to 
be filled with despair at the thought that at so 
critical a moment m the history of the country, it 
should be deprived of the services of the one man 
who could have done most both to keep his own 
party together and to make it an instrument of 
good for the country as a whole. Yet let us not 
give way to despondency. Even the greatest of 
losses is not without a compensating advantage, 
and the self-protecting elements of society may be 
depended upon to prevent any really useful organi- 
sation from .being' dissolved or getting weaker 
merely because an individual, no matter how high 
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might be hia place has been removed Even the 
bfrth and death of great men is not independent of 
social and sociological laws and in the present case 
it is easy to see at least one advantage. The tower- 
ing personality of Tilak overshadowed all hnmblert 
hot still nselal personalities m Maharashtra itself 
and the existence of an All India leader of more or 
less undisputed aothonty probably did something 
at least in some cases to stunt the growth of capa 
ble and self reliant local leadership In the fntnre 
the several groups of Nationalists m the diEerent 
provinces may be tmsted to become stronger and 
more antonomons amts of a noited party which 
may* or may not have one single All India leader in 
the old sense, but which It may be hoped will not 
be without Ail India leadership itself when and to 
the extent that All India leadership raav be needed, 
both for its own purpose and for that of the 
country 

Tht Tribune 


THE SUDDENNESS OF THE BLOW 

How suddenly and unexpectedly the blow that 
has plooged the whole of India into moumlog fell 
upon the countp' may be Jadged from the fact that 
even a week ago no one knew anything about Mr 
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Tilak’s illness, and wherever the Congress was a 
subject of talk, the prediction was confidently made 
that Mr. Tilak would be called to the presidential 
chair at Nagpur. And even when the report of the 
illness came to be published m the papers, nobody 
really thought that the end was so near. Indeed so 
lately as at 6 p. m. on the ver}' day on which Mr. 
Tilak died, a telegram was despatched to the Press 
from Bombay saying that the doctors were ' “ more 
hopeful ” The Bombay Chromcle of the same day 
also contained the welcome statement that Mr. 
Tilak’s health had shown signs of improvement 
since the morning of the previous day, and that the 
doctors stated that “ there was every hope of liis 
feeling much better within a couple of days.” 
Never was the truth of the popular saying, ” It is 
the unexpected that usually happens,” more signally 
illustrated. 

The Tifbw\e. 

I 

THE DEATH AND AFTER. 

But if the' death was to come, it was infinitely 
"better that it should come in the particular way in 
' which It came than in any other. The great leader, 
who had always led an ideal family life, died in the 
hosom of his family, surrounded by his sons and 
daughters, his intimate friends and lifelong asso- 
ciates, who had gathered round him during the days 
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of his illness. It was equally in the fitness of things 
that he, to whom the life of action had always been 
Infinitely more fascinating than the life of contem 
plation should have died with one of the most im 
mortal of all texts in the most immortal of all 
Hindu Bcnpturfes on hia Hps — a scripture on which 
he had himself wntten a commentary with the spe 
dfic object of showing that it placed the life of 
action above the life of devotion or of contempla 
tiOD And if the death was thus the most enviable 
of all deaths what happened after the death was 
equally enviable The death took place not at 
Poona the centre and the headquarters of all his 
activities, but at Bombay which until recently bad 
been regarded as a stronghold of the Moderate 
party Yet the funeral that took place is said to 
have surpassed in solemnity and grandeur all pre> 
vioos occasions of a similar character not excepting 
t^yse associated with the names of Dadabhai Kao 
roji and Pheroxesba Mehta Nearly half the adult 
population of the dty not cxdQding women are 
said to have participated in the fnnction in one way 
or another and the funeral procession itself was not 
only one of the largest and roost imposing but one 
of the most representative ever witnessed in the 
city To crown all the spint of the gathenng was 
wholly democratic, the biggest millionanes of the 
city walking side by side with workmen in their 
working dothes, all bare*headed Nothing could 
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have been more appropriate. A living embodiment 
of democratic ideals as long as he was with us, no 
form of funeral could have been more grateful to 
Mr. Tilak’s departed spirit. 

The Tribune. 


, POLITICAL MAGNANIMITY. 

In a recent issue we expressed the hope that 
following the excellent example set by Mr Tilak on 
the death of Mr. Gokhale, his own political oppo- 
nents would forget their differences with him and 
would pay that tribute to his memory which he so 
' eminently deserved. So far as Mr. Tilak’s Indian 
opponents are concerned, the hope has been abun- 
dantly fulfilled. There were no two organs of 
Indian opinion with which Mr Tilak had been more 
constantly at war than the Bengalee and the Leader^ 
Both these journals have written excellent obituary 
notices of him, and the obit,uary notice published 
by the latter journal is one of the finest we have 
seen so far Among public men and public women, 
there was no one with whom during the closing 
months of his life Mr. Tilak had been on worse 
terms than with Mrs. Besant whom, of course, we 
regard, and have always regarded, as an Indian,. 
because she is every inch one. Yet this is what she- 
writes — “ Indiahas lost one of her greatest sons 
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ere yet his life-work is finished I^ve for the 
motherland was the snpreme motive of his life 
dominatmg all hfa tboaghta and activities Fear 
was unknown to him and self abnegation for 
India B sake was hia greatest cbaractenatic Mr 
■Gandhi tbongh in no sense an opponent had more 
than one round with Mr Tflak* And this is what 
he says * — Love of India was the breath of life 
with Mr Tilak, and in it he has left to ns a treasnre 
which can only increase by use. The endless pro 
cession of yesterday shows the hold the great patriot 
had on the masses. Mr Natarajan of the Indian 
Social Reformer is one of those of whom it can be 
said with perfect truth that be did stoat battle with 
the Ulostnona deceased as long as be was with ns> 
and we have the following fine appreciation of Mr 
Tilak from him — A man of tow^enng intellect 
danatless courage and unspotted private life. In any 
free conntry he would have risen to the highest 
position in the State and been among its strongest 
bolwarks He will be gratefnlly remembered by his 
.countrymen for teaching them to stand npngbt * 
Similarly Mr C Y Chmtamani interviewed by the 
Bombay Chronicle 9 Allahabad representative 
said • — * Mr Tflak will be remembered by genera 
tioDS of Indians as an uncommon example of per 
listent public spint undaunted courage unjdeldjng 
tenacity of purpose tnamphing over sufiTenng the 
futility of repretsioo by Government os a means of 
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suppressing public men, rare intellectual gifts and 
an invincible determination to win freedom. Tu' 
many ways Mr, Tilak was the most striking 
personality of the present day in India, with the 
only exception of Mr. Gandhi and was endowed in 
a rich measure with the qualities of leadership ” 
This IS very generous, indeed, considering that Mr, 
Chintamam’s owm political opinions differed almost 
as much from Mr. Tilak’s as they do from Mr. 
Gandhi’s. Mr Paranjpye is another w'orthy son of 
India w’lth whom Mr Tilak never agreed and wlio 
came into actual conflict wuth him during his closing 
years. “ India,” says Mr Paranjpj^e, “ has lost in 
Mr Tilak a great son whose great intellect, sacrifice 
and devotion to the country, even enemies acknow- 
ledge ” Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal was not an oppo- 
nent, but a life-long ally, but no regular reader of 
their respective organs needs to be told that their 
personal relations during the last few months were 
somewhat strained This, however, has not .pre_- 
vented Mr. Pal, any more than differences of a more 
'fundamental character have done in other cases, 
from offering his tribute of unstinted praise and 
admiration to the departed great, and from descri- 
bing the loss caused to Indian nationalism by his 
passing away from its leadership as irremediable ” 

It is far different with Mr. Tiiak’s Anglo-Indian 
opponents. Not one of them has, so far ast we are 
aware, been able to rise to the occasion, though one- 
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or two like the EnglUhman of Calcatta have jost 
made an attempt to do so The two who have 
made themselves conapicnous, above all others by 
the vimleDce of their attack npon the illostnons 
dead are the Times of India and the Statesman of 
Calcutta. The Times begins by saying that because 
we are bidden to say nothing of the dead that is 
not good and because it c^pnot say much of Mr 
Tilak 8 political career that is good it prefers to say 
little- But it has scarcely written half a-doxen 
lino3 when it forgets its promise and makes a 
violent diatnbe against a mao whose loss is atiU 
fresh The Siateatnan b^ns by generously admit 
ting that Mr Tilak was undoubtedly a man of 
great abilities of commanding personality and of 
volcanic energy and that if he had chosen to 
devote these gifts to the constructive work to which 
Mr Gokhale and Sir Pberoxesha Mehta dedicated 
their lives, he might ha\c achieved greater things 
than cither or both of them but this is only a 
prelude to an attack upon the great leader which it 
13 impossible to surpass either m unreason or in 
violence It wonld be interesting to know b> the 
wa> what opportnoiOes either Mr Gokhale or Sir 
Pheroreshflh had for constTnctiTO work in the 
domain of na\iooaI ofliura, and on how many occa 
Bions dunng their life time the Statesman itself bore 
testimony to their constructive gcnins It is indeed 
the literal troth tosa} that Anglo Indian recognition 
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of the , worth and achievement of these ^ two 
illustrious leaders has been principally, if not solely, 
posthumous, except in one single region, and that is 
in respect of their ^opposition to what they, like 
Anglo-Indians, were pleased to call extremism. 

The Tribune. > 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

The death of Mr.Bal Gangadhar Tilak removes 
a great figure from Indian politics For a qarter of 
a century and more, he had been the ideal of his 
followers and the dread of his opponents Of Go- 
vernment he had been an unrelenting and consistent 
foe except during his stay in England, during which 
he scandalised young Indians by his studied modera- 
tion of tone. It is no wonder, seeing how he had 
to undergo State prosecutions more than once which 
left his fortune more than once in utter rum The 
wonder is, he rebuilt his fortunes with celerity and 
was ready to sacrifice them again Clear-sighted 
and tenacious, he kept an eye on India’s freedom, 
and would not rest or let' Government rest till it 
should be won Concessions and reforms he would 
take, for they only added to the strength of the 
people, but he would not have them be too thankful 
or contended while the end was still far-off Auda- 
cious in the beginning alike in aim and plan, he 
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showed the true caution of the Mahratta m iate life 
when he discoantenanced the suicidal policy of 
rejecting the Reforms or abandoumg the conatltu 
tional position gained By training, if not also by 
nature, be seemed more fitted to be in opposition 
than to bold the reins of Government. Bnt the 
pobtical manifesto which be drew up a few weeks 
ago proves that many meaacres for amelioration of 
the condition of the people lay near his heart, and 
there la no need to doubt what be would have ad 
vised his followers to do if they should come into 
power Bold he was and willing to take risks but 
he was wary witbal and liked to test the ground of 
battle before he ventured on it Left to himself he 
wonld never break the law openly and invite ita 
ngofous Uke Mr Gaudhi Neither is it possible to 
conce;ve that he would Uke Mr Gandhi throw 
down the gage to Government and all nnanned, 
take the vow of victory or death His foremost 
intellectual quality was an altemess which bordered 
on restlessness. He most bo wrestling wth some 
difficulty or other Even in confinement his mind 
wvLS occupied with problems of the philosophic or 
antiqoanao interest. Whether hJs speculations wiU 
stand the test of the scholar a scrutiny remains to be 
seen but no one questions their quality of danng 
There are those who lament bis choices in life os a 
gnevoas error, for politics m the present conditions 
of India could uot gam all that research lost One 
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has heard of English politicians of mark who, after 
an interview or two with Mr. Tilak, have given him 
a place among the greatest minds they have known 
Disputants have testified that he was master of all 
the arts of controversy. Towards these he seldom 
showed tenderness, as he certaintly e\pec‘t;ed none 
from them. He was trained in a hardy school. If 
he was not the founder, he was Ithe most fDowerful^ 
exponent of virile journalism in the vernacular. As 
he made Marathi an apt vehicle of his shrewdness 
and subtlety, so he gave polemics in the Deccan its 
strength as well as its weakness, its hold sweep, its 
undying aspiration, its elusiveness, its unrefined 
directness Affable and kindly in private life and 
trusted m an amazing ^degree by his followers, he 
could move with perfect ease only in an orbit of his 
own and could not enter into any but temporary- 
alliances with other leaders of politic?al thought. He 
seemed to thrive on disputation. The hostilities he 
had with Ranade, / Agarkar, Mehta and Gokhale 
ended only with their death Each of these had the 
stuff in him of which greatness is made and proved 
his mettle against Mr Tilak’s relentless polemic. 
The good points of his rivals, he could appre- 
ciate them fully when he cared Some one some 
day will draw comparison and contrast between Mr. 
Gokhale and Mr. Tilak If it is done properly, it 
will, be a valuable key to the politics of the Deccan 
during Ifce last twenty or twenty-^five years. , Mr. 

k ' ‘ ^ 
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Cokhale, who had a rare gift of seeing the trne 
^aality of his nvals osed to say that Mr Tilak was 
bom out of his time and that his genius would l^ave 
found congenial scope a century or so ago Like 
most generalifiations this would require qualifica 
tions before it could be made to fit in exactly with 
the facts. But there is no doubt that Mr Tilak s 
forceful and combative personality ba<^ but small 
room for those qualities of sagacious connseh cos 
mopolitan sympathy and persuasive eloquence that 
are the indtspepaable marks of a leader of men 
suited to the eve of a democratic regime. It was 
the example of Mr Tilak that first drew Mr 
Gokhale to the service of the Deccan education 
Society But the spell did not last long Difi’eren 
ces of character and temperameut first made and 
then widened a gulf between them Towards the 
.end of Mr Ranade s life and more markedly after 
that event, they stood 10 the Deccan at the bead of 
■opposite schools of thought whom events often 
threw into active rivalry Not lb politics alone, but 
in the ethics of public life, in social reform in 
educational ideals, in attitude towards Government 
and the British race generally they were as wide 
apart as the poles. Each recognised however, the 
burning patnotism of the other Both loved the 
people and made sacrifices in their service. Bnt 
how diverse their paths ? The one passed through 
suspicion from Government and from people to the 
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pinnacle of fame when he died, honoured and 
lamented b3' both. The other ended as he 
began, the enemy of Government and the victim 
-of Its wrath, but the idol of his country- 
men This IS hot the occasion to examine Mr. 
Tilak’s principles, review his particular deeds or 
appraise his services as a whole A critical study 
of these must disclose errors as well as merits, 
failure as well as achievement, occasion for censure 
as well as for praise. But none can deny that he 
had great qualities or that he played a great part. 
"To found vernacular journalism, to lose and recover 
his fortune more than once, tb dare the wrath of a 
Government and' go to jail with' the crown of the 
martyr, to write original books, to dominate politi- 
cal activity for a generation in a large part of the 
country and leave a numerous and well-knit party 
behind — these constitute an indefeasible title to the 
honour and loving recollection of his countrymen, 

, The Servant of India 


PARNELL OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak was an institution. He 
stood for an idea more than any other individual of 
recent^years except Mr. Gandhi. Round bis persona- 
lity gathered forces represebting a school of thought. 
To a certain exteht he was the Parnell of Indian 
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politics. And ID his death disappears one of the 
land marks of modem ladia. He was a t3rpical 
Mabratta m all the strength and all the weakness of 
that great commnnity Uis principal quality came 
into relief even when ho was a stodent at college. 
To him anthonty was never sacrosanct It was 
particnlarly galling to his proud and defiant nature 
that It was exercised by a foreign race in his beloved 
native land Living in the capital of the kingdom 
built up — and lost — by his forethera, 'with all the 
scenes of former straggles and former greatness 
round him and endowed with a djnamic force of 
character he never could reconcile himself to the 
tame and inglorious life of a subject natioDahty He 
was not the man to accept the logic of accomplished 
facts He ^Id not appreciate the mentahty of advo* 
cates of progress and reform who were content with 
a steady and gradual amelioration of existing condi 
tions being conscious of the preslstence of antece 
dent evils which had to be effectually remedied 
Indians were free before why could they not be 
now whatever special and other conditions might 
be but for the selfishness of the rules and the 
letharg) of the people ? An Intensive political stmg 
gle was all that was necessary If it led to 

fnction let it so much the better The line of 

least resistance the ietlsh oi Indolent natures 
unwilling to make sacrifices or bear suffenng To 
be mQitant to embarrass the agency that imposed 
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order from without in the unhallowed interest of a 
people alien to the land and concerned only to 
'exploit India’s resources and to prepetuate her sub- 
jection, to wrest reform from their reluctant hands, 
to force them to surrender to an irresistible national 
will, to make with them no terms which, while 
gaining small concessions, might delay the day of 
redemption, — tjiis was his practical political philo- 

C 

sophy and the code of conduct which he inculcated 
as well as practised. 

The Leader. 


THE NATIONAL AWAKENER. 

There might be difference of opinion with some 
of Mr Tilak’s views, but it is acknowledged on all 
hands that it was Mr Tilak who never retraced his 
steps in teaching' the Mantras of salvation by 
Swarajya He has left behind hrm his great mes- 
'sage and roused a national awakenihg in the 
country. 

The Hindustan. 


SCHOLAR-STATESMAN ^ 

One of the greatest achievements of/ the Mara- 
,tha hero was his cultivated contempt for penalties 
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inflicted by the state od a people impatient of 
foreign yoke. That that yoke was easy and might 
have been infinitely heavier did not matter to the 
founder of the infinential political school of the 
Tilakites- Apart from statecraft and unmatched 
intrepidity and perseverance, which were unsur 
passed in the pursuit of political advancement Mr 
Tilak possessed afiperlative scholarship We differ 
from some of the axioms of this great son 
of India but we cannot forbear homage to his 
erudite genius That the degree of LL D wai^not^ 
offered to him by the Bombay^ UniverBity is on in 
delible disgrace to the latter In hononnng this 
mao of learning rt could have exalted itself 

The Jame Jamehed 


MAN OF PURE LIFE 

Alas at this bme when TOak is so badly 
needed he is gone to bis evcrlaating rest. Till 
almost the last days of bis pure life, be vorked and 
worked well and pafriotictlly for the country he 
lov-ed so well and of which he was so distinguished 
and patriotic a son TilaL. is dead but bis spint 
lives and to-daj there are in India millions who are 
ready to carry the torch that be pnmanly lit in 
Maharashtra, His name, his work bis exertions. 
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his sufferings are Written deep in the history of this 
great country, ^ndla will lose, memory itself, before 
the memory of Tilak and all that he was and did 
can be obliterated from India’s tablet of memory. 
‘Sleep, noble son, India’s work just commences. 
We will miss thee But the inspiration of thy 
name and the example of thy work will be the 
guiding light for those who will work for India and 
India’s cause.’ 

The Sanji Vartanian. 


A NOBLE HERO. 

In the death of the late Mr. Tilak, ^Maharashtra 
has lost Its uncrowned king, India her great patriot 
and the nation its noble hero. He was a literary 
man of the first rate and his literary talents were 
recognised by eminent Western scholars Mr Tilak 
had to suffer immeasurably on account of his politi- 
cal efforts to awaken a slumbering nation. But his 
efforts are not wasted , and the cry of Swarajya that 
rings m the whole country to-day owes not a little 
to them It IS a misfortune, however, that he was 
removed from us at a time when his presence w'as 
most badly needed 


The Bombay Santa char. 
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THE STORM CENTRE OF INDIAN 
POLITICS 

Hifl character and career were easentially difie 
rent from those of the poUtacal dilettanti excar 
8ioni5t3 and adventurers by whom the stage of 
Indian politics i* crowded and confused He was 
the storm-centre of Indian politics and he gave 
immense trouble to the anthontiea. Bnt be nnder 
went immense snffenng toil and sacnHce himself 
in the pursuit of ends wt^cb were public and not 
perBooal Even hia worst enemy wiU hesitate to 
deny that be devoted bis whole life to the service 
of his country as he conceived it Whatever the 
practical result of hu labours bis great and atre 
ouous career ha* been the most powerful polibcal 
■stimulant and education to awakening India. In 
the pursuit of his goal he spared neither himself nor 
bis adversanes end now after a lifetime of toil 
sufEenng and struggle his mighty and turbulent 
epint has found its first quiet in death 

Tht Prxijxnnitra and Pani 


GREATNESS AND MAGNANIMITY OF 
THE MAN 

It is not easy for an English critic, beanng In 
mind the excellent maxim ntt nisi bontm de 
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iiiortuis,” to write an obituary notice of the late Mr. 
Tilak. His career is associated with deplorable 
incidents which leave bitter raemories behind them, 
andj:here can be few Englishmen m India who can 
pretend to have cause to regard him as other than 
an unrelenting enemy.'' Nevertheless, it would be 
idle to deny the greatness and the magnetic perso- 
nality of a man who, wherever he went,’ was hailed 
by Indians of all classes as their leader. Whether 
Mr. Tilak would have continued to maintain this 
predominance in the cleavage of political parties 
wrought by the Reforms is doubtful There were 
signs that his political sagacity no longer passed 
everywhere as current com, and the last session of 
the National Congress served to emphasise this 
falling away of allegiance. The inauguration of the 
• Reforms, indeed, may be said to have discovered the 
- weak joints m Mr. Tilak’s harness More practical 
men stepped in and took Mr Montagu’s scheme for 
what it was worth, appreciating that it was the best_ 
“they could get Mr Tilak’s attitude was that of a 
man who had no policy. There was first of all the 
^ indecision whether he and his colleagues would 
boycott the Joint Committee; then, when it was 
realised that their absence from the witness-chair 
would make no difference, there was the uncompro- 
mising evidence which has been fairly claimed to 
have done more than anything else to limit Mr. 
Montagu’s boons Even when the Bill had become 
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law there was on ambignity about Mr TiTak® 
atterauces which left it ao open question how far 
he was for making or mamng the measure. The 
truth was that Mr Tilak s genius lay rather id agi> 
tabon than in practical politics. 

His pohbcal creed as stated to an Knglisb 
journalist, explains hia limitation — It is not by 
onr pnrpose, but by oor methods only he said 
‘ that our Party has earned the name of Extremist. 
Certainly there is a very small party which talks 
about abolishing /the Bntlsb rule at once and com 
piletely ^hat does not concern us it is much too 
far iQ the future Onr remote ideal ts a 

confederacy of the Indian provinces possessing 
Colonial Self Government with all Imperial quea 
tions set apart for the Central Government in Eng 
land Perhaps our Home Rule would take the# 
form of Pronnaal Councils of fifty or sixty mem 
bers nominated or indirectly elected at first but 
elected by popular vote as education became more 
general But that ideal also is far ahead of us — 
perhaps generations ahead What we aim at doing 
now 13 to bring preasnre on the bureaucracy to moke 
It feel that all is not well hfr Tilak s ideal or at 
least a considerable iostofment ol it came sooner 
tban be expected and found him still only equipped 
for tilting at the bureaucrocj His political activi 
tics have rather obscured bis considerable literary 
achievements He was a ripe scholar and his 
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research work into the antiquity of the Vedas won 
the warm praise of Orientalists. The 'son of an 
Inspector of Education, Mr. Tilak started his career 
as an educationist. He quickly developed a journa- 
listic bent, his newspapers, the ICesan and the 
Maliratfa, being started contemporaneously with the 
New English School at Poona. The School became 
a College, afterwards the Ferguson College, and Mr. 
Tilak undertook a Professorship. Law also claimed 
his attention ; but gradually he was drawn into 
politics, and it is as a politician that he has been 
before the public for the last thirty years of a rather 
more than less stormy life. He had at the time of 
his death passed his 64th birthday 

The Madras Matl 


" WAS INDEED A LEADER 

By the death of Mr Tilak a vital force in 
Indian politics has passed aw'ay His virility and 
ingenuity placed him for many years in the verjr 
front rank of Indian leaders' His opinions were at 
one time considered extreme, and there can be no 
stronger proof of the rapidity with which events 
have recently moved in India than the fact that m 
bis last days Mr Tilak came to be numbered with 
the Moderates rather than with the party of which h^ 
can be considered to be the actual founder. It is true 
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■that ho never cat off his connection with the Con 
greas but he waa certainly amongst the few who 
refused to bend the knee to Mr Gandhi and hifl 
intolerance of the suggestions of the Khilafat people 
was undisguised Mr Tilak, indeed waa a leader 
and it was impossible for him aware of his own 
capacity to follow in the footsteps of others 
Although et times when in some sportive mood he 
desired to annoy the Mahatmas, who make a 
posture of Binconty he would talk about the 
necessity of dapbcity In politics be himself was 
very far from ponawg a tortuous course- His 
views about the Government of India are well 
known There may have been a time when he 
believed that the Bntisb connection should cease 
altogether but recently be has not been numbered 
amongst the men who think it ought to cease at 
once end ore working to that end Jf for this 
reason alone his death Is to be deplored, even by 
those who a few years ago placed him amongst the 
most implacable enemies of British mle in India- 
The Englishman 


A MAN OF KEEN INTELLECT 

There will be many an appreaation of Tilak 
from the Indian standpoint From the Anglo- 
Indian angle of vision his political lineaments and 
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career necessarily appear less attractive A man of 

keen intellect, with a great power of popular appeal, 

he came into constant conflict with the British 

Administration, and was never very scrupulous in' 

his methods of attacks. But like many other 

extremist leaders, somewhat to his own undoing, he 

combined political opportunism with social ideals 

which were hopelessly reactionary Undoubtedly 

his demise is a grave loss to the Nationalist forces. 

He opposed Non-Co-operation, not because he loved 

India less, but because he loved real politics more^ 

Even Tilak could not stomach the Gandhi Specific,. 

and we may set that fact down to his political 

shrewdness, though not to his goodwill. De mor-^ 

tuts ml ntst honum Tilak is dead, and “ he that 

dies pays all debts ” 

- 

The Madras Tumes. 


IDOL OF THE NATION 

Mr Tilak’s death will be widely mourned not 
only by his own countrymen but by the educated 
world at large, for whatever differences of opinion 
may exist as to his political principles, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that during his lifetime, he 
made valued and substantial contribution to the 
domain of thought. His Vedic researches earned for 
him a European reputation and will be always 
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looked Dpon as endnnng monameots of a labonoos 
life. And his coantrymen with legitimate pride 
will claim them as a precious national hentage. In 
politics Mr Tilak was alwaya ahead of his contem 
poranes. Once a Congressman of the old school 
he far oat stripped bis colleagues in no 'time and at 
Surat in 1907 he measared his strength with them 
and came out victonons. His whilom coUeegaes 
condemned his action as icnoclastic while his 
followers called it mfosioo of new blood into the 
national gatbenng Whether hia action was ngbt 
or wrong U is for posterity to jndge. For India is 
at the present moment passing throngh a period of 
transition and it is too early yet to form any correct 
opinion But one fact most not be overlooked 4 
The party which he called into being commanded 
and still commands the largest following If name 
rical strength Is any test, Mr Tilak bad the backing 
of tha bulk of his coantrymen In fact in Poona 
and in most places in India be was the idol of the 
nation “ Lok Mahya (cniversally revered) Tilak 
was revered every>vhere and we behove oven his 
political opponents wQl acknowledge bis uniqne 
personality In 1896 when be was impnsoned for 
' want of affection towaitls the Government, all 
India to a man went into mourning and to 1897 the 
Congress of those days recorded a strongly worded 
resolution of protest against the incarceration of 
snch a man Mr Surendraoatb BaDer}ea made one 
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of his most eloquent speeches in moving the reso- 
lution and the pandal rang and rerang with cheers 
when he referred to Mr. Tilak’s prison-home. 
^‘Our hearts go out to Mr. Tilak in his prison-home,” 
he exclaimed and the Congress echoed the Bengalee 
■orator with admits might. But those days were to 
vanish soon to give place to estrangement. But 
that IS always the case in politics Friends and 
comrades of to-day suddenly become transformed 
into the bitterest of foes the next day. But this 
transformation very seldom stands in the way of 
personal admiration and, we have no doubt, Mr. 
Tilak’s political opponents to-day will hasten to 
•offer the tribute of their overflowing hearts to one 
with whom they disagreed but whom they adored 
none the less. The telegrams tell us that the news 
of his death spread like wild fire and everybody is 
sorry. In Calcutta the same feeling is quite mani- 
fest. Yesterday afternoon anxious enquiries were , 
made at our office — a sure index to the popularity 
of the man — to the high regard m which he was 
held. India very properly mourns Mr. Tilak’s death 
fo-day and India has our hearty sympathy Mr. 
Tilak was a great Indian with a towering 
persoDS^ity. ~ 


The Daily News. 
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SCHOLAR AND POLITICIAN 
The death of Mr Tflak removea a striking and 
dominating figure from the politics of India His 
career was one of extraordinary vicissitudes, and ho 
was almost at all times under the snspicious regard 
of the Indian Government Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
was a Mahratta, a member of the bnlliant race 
which was the last to bold extended sway m India 
before the advent of the Bntish 

He was a Brahmin a scholar a lawyer a 
leader of men a joamaJlst, and in this country he 
was chiefly known as an Agitator 

In Western India bia popolanty was immense 
For many years the Natives worshipped him as a 
hero end theie is little doubt that he personally 
delighted in this positioo of distinctioQ among the 
moltitnde. His inflaenco was intensified by the 
fact that he was able to appeal equally to the voice- 
less common folk as their champion and to the 
educated classes from the political] platform and 
throngb the colomos of the two newspapers which 
be founded — the Mahratta published in English 
and the Kesari pablished in the venracolar It 
U'as his close association with these two journals 
that brought him into conflict with the Cnmlnal 
law / 

IMPRISONM^T 

In 1897 following the murder of Mr Rand 
the Poona Plague Comraiisloner ho was prosecuted 
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for sedition and sentenced to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment In June,- 1908, he \\as again arrested on 
charges of publishing in the Kenyan an article of a 
seditious character The Court sentenced him to 
six 5 ears’ banishment, which was afterwards com- 
muted to simple imprisonment The trial occasioned 
intense excitement in India, and the d<iy following 
the conviction the bazaars of Bombay were closed 
as a sign of "mourning. 

He was released in 1914, and shortly after the 
outbreak of war, in spite of his Nationalist sympa- 
thies, he made a speech urging all Indians to sink 
their differences and support the Government. In 
1916, how’ever, he again came under the unfavoura- 
ble notice of the authorities, and W'as bound over to 
be of good behaviour for a year — a decision which 
W'as reversed by the High Court. 

Notwithstanding the distracting anxieties of 
his stormy political career, Tilak found time to 
make valuable use of his Sanskrit scholarship His 
book on the origin of the Vedas is -known to all 
competent students of the Indian sacred books. 


. The Daily News. 
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EXPONENT OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 

The foUovtng are esitmaUs of the late Mr 
TUdb 8 Ufe and carter tn the British Press ' — 

The moat diatingnished of modem Indjan 
I Btatesmen Mr G K. Gokbalc« was accaatomed to 
say that hia rival and polar oppoaite whose stormy 
career has jost come to an end vas the kind of man 
who m the days before Bntish rale, would have 
carved oat an Indian kingdom for himself The 
observation certainly not unjustified was meant to 
imply that Bntish India as organised and governed 
in oar fame did not provide for soch a man os Mr 
B G Tilak the chance of a'wbolesome end satisfy 
tog career Anglo India regarded Tilak as a tern 
ble creatnre, an mfinence purely evil And bo bo 
was — if we accept the barcancratfc view now 
slowly giving way that agitation is sedition and 
Indian Katiocalism in itself a cnme. As to Mr Tilak s 
extraordinary personal gifts there was never any 
qnestion He had it is true, neither eloquence nor 
the instinct for public afiaica. He was an agitator 
«nd he became a frustrate and implacable spirit 
But — and here is the essential point — he had the 
power of moving masses of men and pf inspinng a 
' fanatical devotion \Vhencver he was pressed for a 
statement of his political creed he insisted that be 
asked nothing for India beyond autonomy be did 
not want to cut the British connection In that he 
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was probably sincere. But as the maker and chief 
exponent of Indian extremism he was, for the Bri- 
tish official class, simply unmanageable. They had 
no way of dealing with him — except by a series of 
prosecutions, either vexatious or destructive. It is 
impossible now to say whether, if the Government 
of Bombay at the enH of the last century had been 
wiser. Mr Tilak might have been transformed into a 
constitutional reformer. But we may assuredly sa}'^ 
that if Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Tilak had been co-work- 
ers instead of enemies in spirit and method the cause 
of Indian reform would long ago have been won. 
To-day the official world is made aware, by the 
popular demonstrations which have accompanied 
the passing of a man of genius, how great is the gulf 
which divides our governing system from the soul of 
the Indian people. ' 

, The Manchester Guardian. 


INSPIRER OF NASCENT NATIONALISM. ' 

By the death of Mr. B. G. Tilak, the Indian. 
Nationalist movement loses a leader who,, for fully 
forty years, has occupied a position and wielded a 
power without parallel in modern India. Consi- 
dered either as an individual or an influence, he was 
extraordinary ; a phenomenon perhaps not to be 
accurately judged by European standards. 
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Bal Gangadhar Tilal. was aboct 65 years of 
age. He was a Mahratta by race a Brahmin by 
ca^te a lawyer by profeasioo by original inchna 
UoD probably a scholar In early manhood be 
nnderwent a;n expenence ^?hlcll undonbtedly gave 
bis mind a twist against Bntish rule and from this 
came incalculable results He was prosecuted by 
the Bombay Government for defaming the Dewan 
of Kolhapur whom he accused of cruelty to the 
young Rajah of the State, Tilak served the sentence 
oflOOdajs impruioDnieDt and emerged an impla 
cable enem> of the Auglo-Indian bureaucracy He 
became the luspirer of the nascent Nationalist 
movement which bad its centre at Poona and m 
the early eighties Tilak laid the foundation of his 
vast influence over young India It is probable that 
neither in India nor in any other country has a 
popular leader been more frequently In collision 
with the ruling power In 1897 when Bombay was 
in a peculiarly inflammable condition by reason of 
the apparition of plague and famine Tilak clrcula 
ted a speech which \va^ declared to be an incite 
ment to violence. It was followed by the murder 
of two British officers Poona, Tilak was prose 
cuted for sedition and condemned to eighteen 
months lmpnsoDaieat« of whicb he served a year 
Not long afterwards the Bombay Government again 
Indicted him this time on a charge of maladminis 
tratioQ of an estate held in trust Condemned in a 
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first trial, he was vindicated in the Appeal Court 
The case nas subject to interminable delays, and 
the circumstances altogether were such as to en- 
courage the belief among his followers that the 
British Government had marked him for persecu- 
tion. He was honoured by multitudes as a martyr, 
whil(^ the official class paid tribute to his power by 
exhibiting the frankest distrust of the man and all 
his wa)S. 

Tilak and the Government. 

Never in S3mpathy with the constitutional 
reformers of the National Congress, Tilak was the 
dominant force in the Extremist party at the end of 
the Curzon period, and his followers broke up the. 
Congress assemblj at Surat m 1907, Si.\ months 
later the first bomb outrage occurred in Bengal, 
"^ilak w'as prosecuted in respect of two articles in 
Kesari (his vernacular weekly) He w’as tried before 
a Parsee judge and a jury which contained only two 
members acquainted with Marathi, the language of 
the articles In his own defence he addressed the 
Court in a speech lasting six^ days, was convicted, 
and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, the whole 
of which he served at Mandalay, being released a 
few weeks before the outbreak of war 

Under pre=?sure — and, as it was believed, in 
order to secure immunity from the attentions of the 
police — Tilak, signed a confession of loyalty to the 
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GoverDmeot of India* and thareaftef lived qoiQtly 
at Poooa nnhl the advance of the Homo Role 
movement under Mrs Besant Ho came out of bis 
retirement* wao once more prosecuted for his 
speeches* and bound over id suredea amonntiDg to 
'Tia, 40,000 Meanwhile the old Brahmin who had 
kept the stnctest mie of htscasle was prepanng to 
visit England, in order to prosecute an action for 
slander against Sir Valentine Chirol on acconnt of ' 
certain statements made In the volnme on Indian 
Unrest The suit was unsuccessful Afte^ being 
turned ba^ at Colombo be was allowed to proceed 
and m Lrjodoo danog last summer Tilak was to be 
seen constantly at Indian meetings and m the 
Committee-room of the House of Lords* where the 
Joint Committee on the Montagu Reform Bill was 
taking evidence Tilak himself was a member of 
the Delegation appointed by the NatJonal Congress* 
no longer dominated by the Moderate Constitu 
tionalists. 

A IfYSTERIOUS FIGURE. 

Weanng the magenta turban of bis race, be 
was a conspicuous figure but* unlike bis great nvaf 
^ and opponent G R. Gokhale, he was not endowed 
with any external attractions, and in bis lost years, 
at ell ei'ents, be bad no gift of public speech m 
English It was difficult to connect this strange and 
broken old man with the magic and terror of bis 
name in Indm. Among the Indian masses no 
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contemporary leader has commanded one quarter ' of 
Tilak’s influence, while there is nothing with- which 
to compare the fierce devotion which he excited 
among sections of the educated class. None were 
indifferent to him. Either he was adored or else 
passionately opposed.' The simplicity of his life and 
the generosity which throughout his ardous and 
harassed career he showed to students accounted 
for much of the admiration of the intellectuals. 
His Hindu orthodoxy, with the fact that he orga- 
nised and personally shared in the religious festivals 
of the multitude, was the basis of the widespread ^ 
popular devotion which he commanded. 

Tilak enjoyed a high esteem with the orthodox 
school of Sanskrit students They held that, if his 
life had not been given to political agitation, he 
would have been in the front rank of Orientalists. 
In the interval between his second and third terms 
in prison he published a widely discussed book, 
“The Arctic Home of the Vedas,” designed to 
prove, by astronomical and other internal evidence, 
that the Aryan migration began from a region with- 
in the Arctic Circle.^ He was proprietor-editor of 
two weeklies published at Poona — the Mahratta in 
* English, and Kesari in Marathi. 

The Manchester Guardian., 


/ 
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BEST HATED OF ANGLO INDIAN 
AUTOCRATS 

Among those who have voiced the desire of the 
Indian people for Self Government, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak was perhaps the beat hated of our Anglo 
Indian autocrats. He has been well known m 
England for many years as the leader of the Home 
Rule for India Movement. In India thousands do 
him reverence because of the self sacrifice he has 
shown in working for the freedom of his race and 
reli^on 

Tvlak was bom in July 1856 He was a Brab 
mm and the eoo of a schoolmaster 

In 1881 be founded two newspapers for the 
advocacy of Indian Home Rule and later other 
newspapers under his control were published m 
various parts of India The propagejida earned 00 
in these publications drew upon him the disapproval 
of his Bntish overlords, ond in consequence he 
suffered two terms of impnsonment for sedition and 
a sentence of six } ears deportation 

The bitterness of imperialist feeling against 
Tilak wasstnkingly shown b> the comments in the 
Press after h^had brought a libel action against Sir 
Valentine Chirol in January 1919 In a book 
called ludian Unrest Cbirol bad hinted that 
Tilak had incited the Indians to murder Europeans 
during the temble plague at Poona m 1897 The 
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case occupied two months. It was conducted (in 
-characteristic style) by Mr. 5'^stice Darling. And 
Tilak lost. > ' 

Tilak declateci'that'the Montagu Bill, granting 
a National Assembly to India, would fail because it 
did not grant to the Indian people the main 
requisite of responsible government — Executive 
control ’ ' 

I 

He^announced his intention of continuing his 
agitation until India got complete Dominion Home 
Rule. 

I I 

And he has established a movement which will 

T , 

continue, although he has not gained his end. 

" , > The Daily Herald 


, PROMOTER, Ob DISAFFECTION. 

/ 

Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak has been of late years 
the most influential man in Western India. In the 
lifetime of Mr. Gokhale that position was contested 
by the Moderate leader, a man of higher intellectual 
gifts and of a wider outlook, but since the death of 
Mr. Gokhale Tilak held undisputed power over the 
Mahratta Brahmins, who enjoy an unquestioned 
sway, socially and politically, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the district adjoining. He was the idol 
of the younger generation, and all the College 
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fftndents on that side of India possessed a portrait of 
him among their private treasures. The position ha 
bad attained in this respect was singular considenng 
that be appeared comparatively little in public. Ho’ 
was a vehement hater of the English Government 
and the English connection, but he preferred to 
carry on his opposition throngb journalism. He 
owned and inspired two newspapers which fomented 
racial lU feeling with nnrelasing consistency and 
Tilak twice paid the penalty for overstepping the 
bounds of criticism On the first occasion he waa 
sentenced to eighteen months impnaonment by the 
late Mr Jastice Strachey for touting to sedition, and 
and in 1908 to six years transportabon by a Parsee 
Jndge Mr Jastice Davar for a noted incendiary 
arbcle, commending the mnrder of two English ladies- 
wbo bad been blown op by an assassin s bomb 
Tilak made other appearances in the law courts, ,his 
last being when he came to England in 1918 to 
prosecute Sir Valentine Cbirol for having aspersed 
hi3 character in a book pnblubed nine years before — 
a good instance of Hiodn tenauty of a grievance 
and love of liUgaboo In spite of the strength of 
bis anti British coavtctions, Tilak was an mefiectoal 
character '^f one wants to work up a revolntlon it 
is a mistake to spend seven }rears of one s hfe in 
confinement for the sake of getting in a few news 
paper prods. From any point ol view his influence 
was an unwholesome one, and it achieved nothing 
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for his own cause. But some of the evil he has 
done will no ddubt live after him. 

The Mormng Post. 


^ SOURCE OF TROUBLE. 

Mr. Gangadhar Tilak, the “ father of Indian 
unrest,” had been a source of trouble to the Indian 
Government for over 30 years. He was leader of 
the Home Rule movement there, and bis influence 
was always used against British rule. In 1897 he 
was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment for caus- 
ing disaffection among his Majesty’s subjects Six 
months of this was remitted. In 1908 he was 
sented to 6 years’ imprisonment for sedition. 

The Daily Mad. 


ARCH-INSPIRER OF INDIAN UNREST. 

The death of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak removes 
the most dominant, subtle and sinister figure in the 
cull of Indian Extremism, the arch-inspircr of the 
Indian political unrest of our time 

Tilak belonged to the small and gifted Br.ahman 
ca*:tc of Chitpnx.ant;, and was bom at Ratnagin, in 
th-'. Bombay Konkan below the Western Ghats. Hi's 
falfier, an ofitcf r in the Educational Sen'icc, *-001 
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him to the Deccan College, where he graduated with' 
bonoura in 1876 thereafter studying law he won 
the L L. B degree m 1879 

In the following year he founded the two 
newapapera which have figured so largely in politi 
cal ferment in Western India for more then a gene- 
ration the Mahratte pnnted m English and the 
vemacnlar E’esfrrf (Lion) He owned and doraioa 
ted these newspapers to the end of hts life. 

With e>*er increasing bitterness agatqst Bntish 
ral^and the Moderate politicians who stood for 
reasonable argument and social as well as political 
reform Tilafc deftly played on every string calculated 
to foment disaffection Idect lying himself with 
the bigots of Brahmaocia) orthodoxy be bitterly 
resisted the Age of Consent ^lU and denounced 
every Hindu who supported it as a renegade and a 
traitor He appealed tq popular superaitition in the 
Ganpati celebrations, wit-h their tbreatncal perfor 
mances and rehgious songs In which the legends of 
Hindu mythology were exploited to stir op hatred 
against the foreigner He appealed to racial fanati 
■asm in the anti-cow killing movement directed 
against Moslem obserrances and to Mahmtta sent! 
meat in the cult which he intcodaced of Shlvnji In 
pnvate and in pubhe, through his speeches his 
newspapers, and bis sedulous intrigues he skOfuUy 
w'orked upon the prejudices and passions of both tbo 
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Wehta, be made vigorous and persiateot attempts to 
secure control of the machinery of the Indian 
National Congress, and bis faiJore was followed by 
the physical violence of his partisana which led to 
the Surat session in 1907 breaking np m disorder 
immediately it had assembled 

In June of the foUowtog year Tilak was again 
arrested and tried on charges of*pabli5hing an urti 
cle in the Keaari subtly commending the murder by 
bombing of two Enghsh ladies at Mnzzafarpur in 
Bengal whose carnage was mistaken for that of the 
Distnct Magistrate. Tilak spoke in hia own defence 
for 21} hours but was found guilty and sentenced 
by the Paraee, Mr Justice Davar to six years trana- 
portatioo afterwards commoted on account of age 
and health to simple imprisonment at Mandalay 
Tilak was released in 1914 and oq the outbreak of 
war signed a statement disclaiming hostility to the 
Bntish Government and condemning acts of violence 
committed in different parts of India 

Tilak 8 subsequent conduct did not bear out 
the sincenty of these professions In 1916 he was 
bonnd over to be of good behaviour for a year as a 
preventive of seditious agitation but the High Court 
subsequently reversed the decision. This left him 
free to co-operate with Mrs, Besant m the Home 
Rule movement end to work by speech as well os 
pen for the absolute ascendancy which the Extre 
mists soon secured in tbe National Copgrees as a 
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prelude to his own domination there. At the crisis 
of the war, after the German successes in the spring 
of 1918, he made a speech of an anti-recruiting 
nature, which led to his being bound over not to 
deliver public' speeches. 

A FAMOUS TRIAL 

Tilak’s baneful influence on Indian public life 
up to the end of the first decade of the century is 
nowhere diagnosed vith surer touch and fuller 
knowledge than in Sir Valentine Chirol’s “ Indian 
Unrest ” (Macmilhan, 1910), reproducing articles in 
this journal. A year after release from his last 
imprisonment Tilak instituted a suit for defamation 
against Sir Valentine and his publishers, and 
adopted the singular ' course of beginning it in 
London, although the book was also published in 
India. 

The field of investigation opened by the plaint 
W’as very wide, and Sir Valentine Chirol devoted 
himself for nearly four years to the preparation of 
the defence, spending much time in India for the 
purpose and declining in the public interest over- 
tures for a settlement. Tilak, who had never before 
been in England, came here in the autumn of 1918 
to prosecute his case. The long-delayed' trial took 
place before Mr. Justice Darling in February, 1919, 
and lasted 11 days. In all his tortuous career Tilak 
never showed to less intellectual advantage than in 
the prevaricating tone of his answers to Sir Edward 
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Carson m cross- eiammation His casnistry ntterly 
failed to have the effect on the jary which he 
intended The verdict for the defendants was the 
more convincing since the first chapter of the report 
of the Rowlatt Committee on revolutionary conspi- 
racies 13 devoted to Tflak and reaches the same 
conclusions as those set forth nine years earlier m 
Indian Unrtst and the columns of the Times 

After returning to India Tilak assailed his 
quondam associate Mrs Benant with great bitter 
ness for her guarded sapport of the Reform Bill as 
a substantial instalment of Home Rule He was 
engaged towards the end m organixing bis forces 
for securing for his section majorities in the newly 
reformed -Legislatures, and issued flamboyant mani 
festoes marked by characteristic sopbbtnes and 
evasions. 

\ 

Tilak 9 recreation from joumalism and revolu 
tiouary activity was the study of the Vedas, and in 
a book written m prison be propounded a new 
theory of their immemorial antiquity 


The Times 
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PRESS CONTROYERSIES. 


LATE MR. TILAK. 

The death of Mr. Tilak brings to a close a 
^career which might have been rich m beneficent 
results but was so wrongly directed' as to yield little 
except evil passions. He was undoubtedly a man of 
great abilities, of commanding personality and of 
, volcanic energy. If he had chosen to devote these 
gifts to the constructive work to which Mr. Gokhale 
and Sir Pheroxesha Mehta dedicated their lives, he 

I 

might have achieved greater things than either or 
both of them. But he was earned away by personal 
jealousies and race-hatred, and in reviewing the 
^events of his turbulent life one is driven to the 
melancholy conclusion that his aims were wrong, 
his niethods indefensible and mischievous, ^ as the 
spirit in which he worked bad. Sir Valentine Chirol 
has described the activities of Mr Tilak in notable 
chapters of his book on “Indian Unrest” Mr. 
Tilak saw fit to challenge the truth and fairness of 
the record by bringing an action for libel in London. 
This ^lil-ad vised proceeding exposed him to a terri- 
ble cross-examination by Sir Edward Carson,’ so 
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searching and damaging to )^is repntatiOD that the 
trial left him a broken man convicted before the 
civilised world of incitements to enme which 
brought more than one miserable dope to the scaf 
fold The charges brought by Sir Valentine Chiro^ 
were found to be true, and that being so it can only 
be said that with the death of Mr Tilak India is 
purified by the disappvearance of a roahgn and de 
grading influence, Hia political career began with 
opposition to Mr Justice Ranade^ who may bo des- 
cribed as the gttru of Mr GokhaJe. His tactics 
were the same from the start They were to rouse 
prejudice against the men of moderate views and to 
capture their organisation by means of packed 
meetings and carefully prepared rowdyism It was 
by these methods that be got control of the Sarva 
janik Sabha of Poona, Ho uoscmpuloosly nsed the 
Age of Consent Bill as a weapon to batter the 
Moderates, ranging himself with the reactionary 
forces and representing a measnre of social reform 
as on assault on Hindnism He knew of course 
that the BQl had no religions character but it, was 
enough for hia purpose that it could be misrepre- 
sented and employed to rally to hi^^side all the 
obscurantists. From a campaign against this well 
meant measure be passed to an anti-cow kilhng 
movement, designed to rouse the anger of the Maho- 
medans and to dimmish stIU further the prestige of 
the Moderate leaders who protested against his 
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appeals to religious passion. Then followed his 
creation of the Shivaji cult, which will perhaps 
prove to be the only enduring outcome of his ener- 
gies. Shivaji was selected for adoration, because in 
a peaceful conference with the Mahomedan general 
Afzul Khan, he treacherously murdered his guest. 
Mr. Tilak cynically'defended the gross dishonour 
of the murder on the ground that a Maharaja was 
above common morality and that it ^^as right to use 
murder and treachery against foreigners It was 
consistent with his revived worship of Shivaji that 
Mr. Tilak should find in the measures adopted 
against plague in Bombay means of exciting popular 
ignorance into resentment of Government action. 
In his newspapers he set himself to misconstrue the 
precautions and remedies employed and to condemn 
them as deliberate violations of the customs of the 
people. The methods may have been unwise, the fight 
against plague being m its .infancy, but there can be 
no question as to the benevolent intentions of 
Government, and northing could be more wicked and 
despicable than the conduct of an intelligent man 
who avails himself of the stupid prejudices of the 
mob to stir up hatred against would-be benefactors. 
The consequences were disastrous Mr. Rand, the 
president of the Poona Plague Committee, and 
Lieutenant Ayerst were shot down by a young 
Brahmin, who, at his trial, , admitted that be had 
been led to these crimes by the teachings of Mr. 
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Tilak, The dope was sentenced to death bnt the 
real author of the naorders was treated with a 
Jeniencv which coaid only suggest that Government 
were afraid of him His impunity continued until 
the outbreak of anarchist violence in Beogal begm 
Ding with the atrocions morder of Mr*, and Miss 
Kennedy induced Mr Tilak to sing the praises of 
the bomb m hia journal^ the Kemri, The bomb 
said the adminng editor, was ai kind ‘ of witchcraft 
which placed an unarmed people id a position of 
equality with regular soldiefB These simple- 
playful sports of science were more than a 
match for detectives and policemen For these 
articles Mr Tilak was voy properly brought to trial 
Hu behavioor oo that bccasion somewhat belied 
his fame for courage and boldness. Instead of 
admitting hia respooaiblbty and seeking to justify 
bis praise of bombs bo spout four days m a tedious 
epe^ lu which he tned to show that his words 
did Dot mean what everyone took them to mean 
The sentence of six years transportation passed 
upon him by Mr Justice Davor was richly merited 
and It produced a telutaiy effect For the rest of 
hu life Mr Tilak wa* more careful in the expres- 
sion of his views. But nodisaplmo could eradicate 
his love for Shivaji a method*. At the Surat 
CoDgrets, before hi* tnal and hb condemnation be 
organised a mob which howled down the veteran 
leader Mr Sureudranath Banerjea and the 
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Congress broT^e up in a free fight. After his release, 
when the Moderates weakly admitted the Extre- 
mists to the Lucknow Congress, he employed the 
same strategy, and thus captured the Congress 
organisatian. Of good faith, honour and fairness 
he had no conception. He was a mere fighter, and 
to him It was a matter of indifference whether he 
used a dagger or poison-gas. Ruthlessness of this 
kind may provoke a certain admiration from the 
mob, who always love violence, but in a civilised 
age It is as absolute as the morals of Shivaji, tC 

whom m fact Mr. Tilak bore a marked resemblance. 

' 

The Statesman. 


THE “ STATESMAN ” ON THE LATE 
MR TILAK. 

Amina was the nlbst handSbme woman In 
Bagdad. „ The Caliph was sb Smitten with her be- 
witching beauty that he not only married her but 
made her his chief qUeen. The sole object of hiS 
life was to ruake her happy. He laid on her dinner- 
table all the richest and sweetest dishes that huWan 
ingenuity could produce, but Amina would not 
touch a morsel of them inspite of His Majesty’s 
earnest and repeated requests and fasted the whole 
day. Yet she lobked as healthy and strong as ever 
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The mystery was soon cleared One night the King 
found her leaving his bed gnireptitionsly He fol 
lowed her stealthily till they came to the grave-yard 
and the king was horrified to find her qneen digging 
a grave and dragging oot a rotten corpse and de 
vonnng it with gnsto. Then the Caliph accosting 
her said Amina, is putnd human fiesh more 
delicious than all the delicacies that 1 place beforS 
yon from day to day ? Bat the King forgot that 
^mina was a ghonh What did she care for pohiOt 
(,.aod cooked in the royal kitchen? A rotten 

carcase was far sweeter to her palate ^ 

The Siatesman a article noticing Mr Tilak s 
death reminds os of the above story This paper 
which looks to beantifol and respectable, might 
have at least once in itsbfe joined with Us Haro 
pean contemporaries m paying a snitable tribute to 
the memory of a man who though hated by it was 
dead and for whom the whole of India is in mourn 
ing But how could it do it smce it is bereft of all 
higher human perceptions and is practically a 
ghoul ? The vulture soars higher and higher oot to 
see the beauties of the heavens but discover car 
cases of animals. The Stalt^man is prospenog 
thanks to the patronage of onr countrymen It 
should have some cou^ideration for the feelings and 
sentiments of the majority of ita clientele. Bu^ the 
more prosperous it is the greater is its rancourous 



hatred for Indians and then* leaders ^ The vilifica- 
tion of the latter is its supreme delight. How long 
will our countrymen submit to this prostitution of 
journalism at their expense ? How long will they 
pay their own money to be lashed by a journal 
whose very touch is pollution ? 

“Say nothing evil of the dead ” — is a canon of 
decency which iS perhaps as old as human society 
itself. In the presence of death the higher instincts- 
of man come into play. He realises, if for one 
moment, that equality between man and man which 
death establishes He recognises that one day he 
will also have to die. His thoughts carry him afar 
from the world in which he lives and moves The 
dead is a symbol to him of the world beyond. 
Round the dead is associated all that is holy, all 
that IS good, in fact, all that represents a higher and 
brighter world. He cannot speak evil of the dead. 
His spiritual instincts go against it. 

The veneration for the dead characterised the 
ancient man ' The civilised modern man, who has 
got himself rid of many of the ancient customs and 
practices, have however inherited the traditional 
regard for the dead And no wonder. Because 
death is as mysterious to him as it was to the ancient - 
man 

i. 

But apart from the higher spiritual instincts, 
the modern man has a cultural basis also for his 
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ftyersioQ to ^peak BD3rt^iog ill of the dead He ia 
loath to huA where there la no poaaibility of retaha 
tJon or even of defence. His chrvalroos instinct 
will prevent him from striking the dead because the 
dead cannot retaliate or reply 

What then are we to think of the cowardly 
attack on the late Mr Tflak by the Statesman m its 
leader of yesterday ? Bnt wo forget we are preach 
ing a sermon to a ghoul or a ■vulture with a human 
body who IB incapable of appreciating any higher 
sentiments. It pains os that wo have to pollute 
ourselves by reproduang the Sttrtasrrum a malignant 
effeaiona. We want to say no more of them than 
that they are aochivalroos, inhuman and brutal We 
will not say that they are Bingnlir because history 
records instances where corpses have been taken 
out from their graves and hanged and meo belong 
log to the 80>caned civilised races have done it ‘or 
taken part in it The attack on the late Lokamanya 
Tilak IS on a par wth such cases. ^ 

In contrast we note with satisfaction the appre^ 
•ctatiog remarks of the EnglUhman which so long 
as Lokamanya Tilak was alive* w’bs do less an im 
placnble enemy of bis than the Cbownoghee raff 
Wo have Beveral times noted in these cplumn* that 
even in its attacks on prominent Indians the Hng 
lishman has seldom hit below the belt Its obser 
vatioDS on Mr Ttlak as also those of the Indian Daily 
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JSIews we have already reproduced are in keeping 
with its traditions. 

The article of the Statesman under notice is 
full of misstatements and half-truths. ' We notice 
only a few of these. The Chowringhee paper says 
that Mr. Tilak “ had unscrupulously used the Age 
of Consent Bill as a w'eapon to batter the Moderates, 
V ranging himself with the reactionary forces and 
representing a measure of social reform as an 
assault on Hinduism.” This is absolutely false. 
This odious and infamous measure was introduced 
in 1889. Tilak was at the time scarcely known 
beyond the limits of his own native city Indeed 
he had not then commenced his public career The 
paper says that Mr. Tilak used the Age of Consent 
Bill as a weapon to batter the “ Moderates.” But 
where were the “ Moderates ” then ? There was no 
such ' party then^ in India. But any he is good 
enough to strike Mr. Tilak, particularly now, that 
he IS dead The paper eulogises the benevolent 
character of the measure. Benevolent foresooth I It 
was so very benevolent -that it drove even a man like 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee to preach rank sedi- 
tion. Indeed never was the Hindu community so 
violently moved as it was by this uncalled — for mea- 
sure. Of course Mr. Tilak and many others pro- 
tested against it mainly on the ground that a foreign 
Government was not entitled to interfere with the 
Social and religious customs of the people But as 
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we have said Mr Tilak waa not then knowp outside 
hifl native aty 

As regards the part Mr Tilak played danng the 
plague in Bombay the readers of the present day 
cannot form even the faintest idea of the horrible 
nature of the plague regnlations that were intro- 
duced first in Poona and then extended to the whole 
of India. All the same Mr Tilak at the nsk of his 
own life roamed from bouse to bouse in that infect 
ed city (Poona) grviog personal aid to the sufferers, 
though at the same time he protested against the 
regulationa Here is however a gross and delibe- 
rate he. Says the Statesman refemog to the raur v. 
der of Mr Rand and Lieutenant Ayrest 

Mr Rand, the President of the Poona Plague 
Committee, and Lieutenant Ayrest were shot 
down by a yOnng Brahman who at his trial ad 
mitted that he had been led to these crimes by the 
teachings of Mr Tilak. 

This 15 , as we have said a gross he more 
salted to the pnnce of lies than one who has some 
bnman traits in him) The <Brahman never said in 
his confession that be committed the murders for 
the teachings of Mr Tilak. On the other baud 
he distiDctly declared that be did the act of his oivm 
motion and was not incited by any one simply 
because be could not bear to see the outrages com 
mitted in the name of extirpating plague. It should 
also be stated here that it was not Mr Tilak but 
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Mr Gokbale who brought some serious charges 
against the soldiers emyloyed in carrying out the 
plague regulations. 

We have never been able to persuade ourselves 
to pin faith in the Christian doctrine of eternal hell. 
But now we think there must be such an abode. 
For where are those people to go after their death 
who desecrate the sacred memory of the dead and 
not only do so, but try to justify their monstrous 
conduct by a profuse employment of deliberate false- 
hoods and despicable half-truths ^ 

The Amrtta Bazar Patrika. 


PUBLIC INDIGNATION AGAINST THE 
“ STATESMAN ” 

They come, they come, still they come We 
are being literally deluged with letters condemning 
the conduct of the Statesman for its notorious arti- 
cle on late Mr Tilak, and asking the Indians not to 
touch that paper. On counting the letters, which 
we have yet to dispose "of, we find the number to be 
more than 1,000 We regret we have little space 
for them So all that we can do is to acknowledge 
receipt of a number of them and mention the names 
of the senders. We think the publication of further 
correspondence on the subject should now cease- 
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unless the fetters contain eomethmg special, inviting 
public attention The Bengalte suggtosted the other 
day that the StaUsman abonld apologise and retract 
all the abominable things it had said abont the late 
lUuBtnous Indian leader with an expression of re- 
gcet Bat why should it do so when that wonld be 
an honourable act ? And also why should it do io 
when It can afford to abase the Indians with impu 
mty and extract money from their pockets? As 
suggested by oar correspondents and speakers at 
pnblic meetings every Indian should abnn this 
newspaper both as a subscriber and an advertiser as ^ 
abominatioo 

Amrxta Bazar Pairiha^ 


THE STATESMAN S LIE, ' 

We again reproduce below the atrocions 
charge made against the late Mr Tilak by the 
Siatesman in its last Tuesday’s issue ■ — 

Mr Rand the president of the Poona Plague 
Counnittee and Lieotenant Ayrest were shot down 
by a yotmg Brahman who, at hla trial admitted 
that be had been led to these crimes by the tench 
iofft of Mr Tilak 

We have already stated that the above charge 
is a black He That wo did not draw upon Our Ima 
/ gination or relied solely on onr memory when wt 
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said so will be evident from the fojlowing two- ex- 
tracts, the one being taken from the ‘^Advocate of 
India ” dated October 4, 1897 based on the state- 
ment of Damodar Chapekar, who murdered Mr; 
Rand, and the other 'from the same paper based on 
his confession before the cbmmitting Magistrate. 
The first runs thus . — 


“ Then the word “ zoolum” was in almost every 
native’s mouth. The part the native newspapers 
played in the agitations has occupied the High 
Court for many days The cry amongst the people 
was, “There are many dying of plague, will not one 
die to end tfeis zoolum”? Damodar Chapekar 
heard the cry and determined to be a ‘ hero ’ m the 
sight of at least his own community ‘"and to die for 
^ his country He at once looked for ways and 
means of carrying his determmation for revenge 
mto effect ” 1 

The other extract runs thus ; — 

“ The recorded confession does not add a great 
deal to the knowledge of the pubhc as to the 
accomplices m the cnme It still represents^ Bal- 
knshna as the murderer of Lieutenant Ayerst. 
The only other person whom it brings in as 
, directly privy to the crime in addition to his two 
brothers, IS a Poona Brahmin of no importance, 
who died from plague a short time after the mur- 
ders were cbmmitted The pnsoner volunteered 
the important statement that he had extremely ^ 
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Uttlo knowledge of the Natu brothers and had only 
visited their honso on one occasion for the harmless 
pmpose of Binging kirtana He does not state, and 
of course was not asked by the Magistrate, 
whether he was a reader of the Kesan bnt ho did 
state that he was strongly attached to the orthodox 
school of thonght, of which Mr Tflak is so promi 
Debt an apostle He disclaimed the existence of 
any political conspiracy or the foreknowledge of" 
any persons, save the two men already referred td 
He tatd he desired to dtltver hts peojile from the 
oppression under vohtch they suffered and from 
the desecranoa of their caste cnstoms entailed by 
the plague operations. It was ha this connection 
that the purpose came into his mind to maxder Mr 
Rand and he only communicBted it to his brothers 
and the other accomplice. Ho one suggested any 
thing of the kind to him He knew it was no 
good to kill any subordinate plague officer and that 
some one of high position like Mr Rand must be 
shot if his people were to be delivered. This con 
fession is made in no penitential spirit but rather 
in the spirit of one who has done and dared for the 
cause of bis countrymen. 

Now that Mr Tilok is ddhd, any mean minded 
^ioward may invent any amount of lies to try to 
tarnish his reputation with iropnoity 

AtnrUa Bazar Patriia 
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THE “ STATESMAN ” ON THE LATE . 
MR. TILAK. 

What are things coming to ? The Statesman 
writes an article on the late Mr. Tilak, replete with 
mTs- statements and -false suggestions, which has 
profoundly shocked the feelings not only of the 
friends, disciples and admirers of the departed 
worthy, but of all fair-minded persons. We need 
hardly say that the Indian community, irrespective 
of all party considerations, has been stirred to its 
depths by the article of our contemporary conceived 
in such a vile taste There have been of course 
acute and fundamental differences between the 
Chowringhee oracle and the late Mr. Tilak. But 
when death h^s supervened, the voice of contention 
and strife must be deemed to have been hushed in 
silence What does the Statesman mean by raking 
up old sores and flinging the envenomed darts of 
malice at a time when a wail has gone from the 
heart of India in consequence of the death of a man 
who occupied a large place in the aflections of so 
many ? The Statestnan might not have seen eye to 
eye with the late Mr. Tilak. But does that justify 
him to indulge in the language of virulent abuse 
which^is calculated to make the hair of the unbiassed 
readers stand on end with righteous indignation ? 
We have no hesitation in saying that such language 
IS not permissible in genteel society where the re- 
cognised rule is^not to speak disrespectfully of the 
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deatL- We are astoanded that a respectable joaraal 
can stoop to sach a low level as to give the go by to 
this accepted pnndple aad violate all canoons of 
avihsed hfe. We have heard of stabbing a man in 
the darkt bat we have never heard of planging the 
rapier deep into the back of a dead man with gnm 
feroaty This argues a state of mmd that has lost 
its even balance by the losidions indnence of preju 
dice. How virulent the prejudice must he that 
does not take oocoaut even of the solemoity of 
I We would ask the SUxUsman to malrp a 
suitable apolc^ at once for its blazing indiscretion 
which amonnts to a downright insult ^o a revered 
memory and has caused sncb pain and resentment 
to the Indian commonity and brought snch disgrace 
upon the ethics of ^glo Indian jouroalism 

The Bengalee* 


MR TILAK AND THE' STATESMAN 

The Resolutiods wdiJcb have been passed by- 
the vanous Bar Assoaations testify to the strong 
feehng which has been evoked among the Indian 
community by the article of the Statetman regard 
log Mr Tilak De mortiits nil nisi sed bonirm (of 
the dead say nothing except that which is good) 
That la the old Latin proverb which we have learnt 
in oar schoO! days, which has been dinned into our 
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ears by our elders, and which has become the 
accepted creed of journalism and of public life. 
Political leaders have borne ungrudging testimony 
to the work and achievements of political opponents, 
removed by death, and of this there could be nO' 
more striking illustration than what is furnished by 
Mr Tilak himself We all know that Mr Gokhale 
and Mr. Tilak belonged to opposite political schools. 
Their differences were deep and extended to the 
sphere of social work We remember now in 1895^ 
when the Congress was held in Poona, Mr. Tilak 
successfully used his influence in preventing the 
Social Conference being held m the Congress 
Pandal But when Mr Gokhale died, Tilak forgot all 
differences, the conflicts and the controversies of a 
life-time, and paid the most glowing tribute to the 
memory of the great Moderate leader He described 
him as one of the greatest leaders that India had 
ever produced, and that his life was an example and 
an inspiration to all his countrymen. His words 
are worth reproducing. , Standing m the presence of 
the dead body in the funeral procession, Mr Tilak 
said : — ( 

" This IS not a time for cheers This is a time 
for sheddmg tears This is a time for expressing 
sorrow for the irreparable loss which we have sus- 
tained by the death of Mr Gokhale This diamond 
of India, this jewel of Maharashtra, this pnnce of 
workers, is taking eternal rest on the funeral 
n 
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gronndfl Look at him and try to emulate turn 
Like a triumphaut hero ho la peasing away after 
having satisfac t orily done his work and made his 
name immortaL Not only none of you here as- 
sembled bat no other clbren m India will be able 
to give so satisfactory an account in the other 
world of having done his doty to the Motherland.” 

Conid there bo a nobler tnbnte to a departed 
political oppobent ? The magnanimity of the man 
18 imprinted on every line of the speech No sod 
den or improvised brirst of generosity conid have 
inspired this noble oration of half a dozen lines. It 
was there a part of his nature stirred by a great 
oatiocal sorrow and fiodiog otterance id language of 
simple- but glowiug eloquence Let it be ^rne la 
mind that Mr Tilak was no orator The gift of 
eloquence was not one of bis endowments That he 
spoke with such impressive force shows how deeply 
be felt the death of Mr Gokhale and how m re 
membrance of his splendid services, be forgot the 
conflicts and coutroversie* of a life time Is ho not 
entitled to the same generous treatment of himself 
and bis work by bis cribcs and opponents ? It was 
a bitter irony of fate that he who could nse high 
above the passions of political controversies and 
render justice to a great political opponent, should 
husneli he. tiaduced. after dea.U\ la the csiliuias-oC a 
leading Anglo Indian journal Posthumous vilifi 
cation 18 not the creed of journalism Posthumous 
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honors to dead political opponents are inspired by 
the higher impulses of the soul. To say that the 
death of Mr. Tilak h.as removed a malign influence 
from Indian public life is to utter a calumny Nay 
more, it sets at naught the universal verdict of the 
Indian public, which, by a spontaneous and over- 
whelming impulse arc united in honouring the 
memory of the departed leader. Whether the influ- 
ence of a personality is beneficent or malignant m 
Indian public life is a consideration entirely within 
the cognisance of the people of India ; and we can 
permit no external dictation in a domestic matter 
w’hich is purely our owm concern. But w'as Mr. 
Tilak’s a malignant influence? Indeed, it w'as not. 
His death at the present moment is especially un- 
fortunate. His W'as a progressive mind, ready to 
adapt Itself to changing environments. His visit to 
England had made a profound impression on him. 
He was steadily advancing towards sober and 
moderate ideas. It will be remembered that he sent 
a telegram of congratulation to Mr Montagu on the 
passing of the Reform Act , and what is still more 
important is that he was not in favour of Non-co- 
operation. If he were spared, bis influence, we 
believe, would have been exerqised m support of the 
rejection of Non-co-operation by the Special Con- 
gress. Is it possible to hold, regard being had to 
these facts, and taking the narrowest view, that he 
was a malign influence? It is a calumny which 
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should never have been ottered It is inexcusable 
m the case of a dead man, whose memory the conn 
try has united to honour But the Statesman in 
the article under review traverse* a wider ground 
than what is covered by Mr Tflak a life. He rakes 
up the Afzal Khan incident, and says that he (Mr 
Tilak) defended the groaa dishonour of the murder 
of Afeal Khan This la an old charge which is 
once more reioscitated against the great founder of 
the Maharatta Empire* Hie charge has been care- 
fully investigated by such anthonttes as the late 
Mr Ranade and the Hoo'ble Mr Kincaid of the 
Bombay CivU Service and has been found to be 
baseless Grant Duff in bis History of the Mabiat 
tas first started the myth upon an imperfect 
eiuuxiination of the records. Subsequent mvestiga 
tion has completely dissipated it Wo have some- 
times to correct our school boy notions In the light 
of modem research 


The Bengalee 


MR TILAK AND THE AFZAL KHAN 
INCIDENT 

We wholly dissented from the view put forward 
by the Statesman that Shnrajl committed the horri 
ble murder of Afzal Khan and that therefore it 
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was wrong of Mr. Tilak to have started a movement 
in commemoration of Shivajl’s greatness We said 
that the alleged assassination of Afzal Khan by 
Shivaji was a myth, and that it had been dissipated 
by the results of modern research The truth is 
that Afzal Khan had planned to treacherously mur- 
der Sbivaji at an interview which he had asked for 
and arranged, that after an interchange of hot , 
words, he made a murderous assault on Shivaji, 
which was nearly successful, and then it was that 
Shivaji turned round upon him and attacked him 
and his attendants cut off his head Our authority 
IS Mr C A. Kincaid of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who thus describes the incident in his “ History of 
the Mahratta People ” — 

“ The interview was fixed for the following 
evening and the place chosen was a spot about a 
quarter of a mile from the fort walls Shivaji had 
a Shemiana erected and furnished with rich carpets 
and costly hangings In the morning he bathed 
' and ate his breakfast as usual. In the afternoon he 
lay down and slept, as if no danger awaited him. 
After rising he visited the temple of Bhawani and 
implored her help Next he took into his confi- 
dence his comrade, Tanaji Malusare, the Peshwa 
Moro Pingle and Netaji Palkar They were ordered 
to post troops round the flanks and rear of the Bija- 
pur army so as to cut off all possibility of retreat in 
case Afzal Khan attempted treachery. The , signal 
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for tboir attack was to be a blast on a boro Sbivajt 
then called a council and named in the event of his 
death hia young son Sambbaji as bis heir and Netaji 
Palkar as regent. Last of all be visited bis mother 
Jijabai She begged him not to meet Afral Khan 
Shivaji however stood firm m his resolve. The 
Hindn godsi be said angered with Afzal Khan 
will if need be, fight on my aide At length 
Jijabai gave way blessed him and as he left her 
aaid Be caxefol my son be careful and take 
Vengeance for Sambhaji yotir brother 

Shivaji then prepared himself to meet the 
treachery which he anticipated^ He pot on a coat 
of chain artnoar Over it be pot on a gold embroi 
dered coat On his head be fastened a steek cap 
and wonnd over and roaod it a long cloth tnrbao 
Into his left hand he fitted the steek points known 
as waghnakh or tiger claws He concealed a small 
dagger known as a vincho or scorpion in bis right 
sleeve Thus fully equipped be began to descend 
the hill accompanied by Jivba Mahala Sambhaji 
Kavaji and a third whose name has not survived 
In the meantime AfzaJ Khan was being earned op 
Pratapgadb in a palanqoin At his side ^ent 
Knshnap Bharkar Behind them foUoued a large 
body of armed men Knahnaji pointed out that if 
the Khan hoped to dope Sbivajt he had better leave 
his soldiers behind Afzal Rban agreed and re- 
dneed his escort to Jhc same number as Shivaji s 
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One of these, however, was a famous swordsman 
named Sayad Banda. Shu^aji, seeing Sayad Banda, 
sent a messenger to say that he feared his presence 
and offered to dismiss one of his attendants, if Afzai 
Khan left Sayad Banda behind. Afzai Khan con- 
sented and Sayad Banda halted. Shivaji then sent 
aw'ay his third attendant and accompanied only by 
Jivba *Mahala and Sambhaji Kavaji advanced to 
greet the Khan, who had now entered the Sha- 
miana Shivaji appeared to be unarmed and Afzai 
Khan, w’ho carried a sw’ord, thought that the 
moment had come to seize him. He addressed 
Shivaji in insulting tones and asked how a common 
peasant like him came to have the riches displayed 
in the Shamiana. Shivaji replied hotly that, that 
was his business and not Afzai Khan’s, whose father 
w’as nothing but a cook The Khan enraged at the 
taunt seized with the left arm Shivaji by the neck, 
forcing his head under his armpit. At the same 
time the Khan with his sword tried to stab 
him in the stomach. The coat of mail turned the 
point ” 

“ Nevertheless Shivaji was in great peril. 
Although expecting treachery he had yet been taken 
unaw'ares To use a term from the prize ring, he 
was in chancery ; and by a common trick of Indian 
wrestlers Afzai Khan w^as trying to dislocate 
Shivaji’s neck by twisting his head As he after- 
wards said when relating the scene to a friend, he 
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was on the point of fainting Had ho done so he 
wonld have been lost, Soddcnly he thought of hiB 
divine mission Hope and courage returned He 
ewung bia left arm round the Khan s waist as be 
raised his right arc^ for a sewnd blow The steel 
claws bit deeply into the Rban s stomach and aa he 
winced with pain, Shivaji freed his right arm and 
drove the dagger into his enemy s back- Afial 
Khan broke away and aimed a mighty blow at 
Shwajiihead which cat throogh the turban and 
the steek cap luflictlng a slight scalp wound Shivaji 
snatched a sword from Jivba Mahala who earned 
two and struck the Khan through his left sboolder 
He fell calling for help Sayad Banda and his 
■other attendants rushed up They placed Afxal 
Khao m a palauquin and tried to carry him back to 
Pari But Shtva}! end Jivba Mahala ovetcaTne 
Sajad Banda and Sambhaji Kfivaji running after 
the palki bearers slashed at tbeir legs nntil the> 
dropped their harden Sambbaji then cut off ihe 
dying man s head and brought u back to bhivaji 
The latter blow his horn From every comer of 
the thick juDgle poured out bodies of foot soldiers 
and squadrons of cavalry The battle ivns ended In 
a few seconds The Bijapnr horsemen completely 
surprised were ndden over by Netaji PaJkar before 
they had time to mount- Those who tried to escape 
on foot V ere cut ofiF bj Shix’aji s infantry Numbers 
fell but at Shivaji s orders all who surrendered 
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were spared The Maratha prisoners were allowed ^ 
to enlist m Shivaji’s service. A body of 300 cavalry 
including Fazul Mahomed, Afzal Khan’s son, 
managed with the help of one Khandoji Khopade 
to escape to Karad. x But the entire camp, treasury, 
stores, horses, elephants, and cannon of the Bijapur 
force fell into Shivaji’s hands Much of this booty 
he distributed as rewards among his troops On 
Pantoji Gopinath he bestowed the village of Hivare. 
To Vishya Rai, the spy who had first warned him 
against Afzal Khan’s treachery, he gave a large sum 
in gold. Then carrying in one hand Afzal Khan’s 
bleeding head, he went to see his mother She had 
wafched the scene from the top of Pratapgad and 
when he came with the ghastly trophy, she blessed 
him and thanked him for avenging Sambhaji’s death 
The deadman's head Shivaji buried on the top of 
the hill as an offer to Bhawani and built over it a 
-tower which he called the Afzal Barujer or tower of 
AfzakKhan The general’s sword is still preserved 
as a trophy by Shivaji’s descendant The gold- 
headed pole which supported his tent was given by 
the conqueror to the Mahableshw^ar temple, which 
it,yet adorns And the tomb erected by Shivaji 
where the deadman’s body was reverently buried 
may be seen to-day on the slopes of Pratapgad ” 

♦ Mr Kincaid discusses, Grant Duff’s version 
which IS based on that of Mohamedan Chronicler 
Khafi Khan who never refers to Shivaji except as 
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the Helldog or the vile infidel Mr Kmcaid s- 
version is based on. an account given by the biogra 
phcr of Ram Das Shivaji 6 guru to whom Shivaji 
related the whole story immediately after the- 
inadent 

The Bengalee 


THE STATESMAN Ol{ MR, TILAK 

Under the heading Unjostifiable silence of 
Bengalee a contefiiporaiy who should certainly 
have known better endorses the insinnation that we 
did not protest against and condemn the vile and 
cowardly attack of the Cbownngbee journal on the 
late lamented Lokamaoya Ttlak. Oar readers are 
aware that we have proteated againgst and con 
demned the attack in language as empbaLatic as the 
resources of the English tongue^ can snpplj^ We 
shall always be prepared (o deuonnee such conduct 
with all firmness that we are capable of for it 
means senoos injustice to a departed leader whose 
memory is adored by such a large section of our 
countrymen The-homcane of agitation against the 
offending jonmal shows conclusively to what a high 
pitch of excitement public feeling has worked itself 
owing to the utterly unmented slnr cast on the 
memory of Mr Tilak- Coold there be an Indian 
■with soul BO dead passing by such action with 
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stolid silence ? Anybody insulting the memcry of a 
hero in the national valhalla offers an insult to the 
\\hole nation and that is why it is impossible to 
condone such conduct 

The Bengalee. 


THE “STATESMAN” ON MR. TILAK 

On Tuesday last the Chowringhee “ Friend of 
India” Dublished in its columns a leading article on 
the late Mr. Tilak This article, containing as it 
did, a vitriolic and violent attack on the life-long 
activities of the great Maharatta leader, has since 
been the sensational subject of talk and comment 
amongst the educated men of Bengal Not only 
was this obituarj notice couched in that most pro- 
vocative and stinging language which only the 
ponderous Statesman so well knows to use, but, 
what was worse, it had in it a good many of thoso 
mis-statements and mis-interpretations with which 
the personality of Mr Tilak, iS the minds of all 
cheap Anglo-Indians, has always been shrouded In 
other times, perhaps, an article of this kind would 
have only provoked the ire of those devoted adhe- 
rents and ardent admirers of the late Poona leaders, 
but to-day while all-India, irrespective of all consi- 
derations, personal, political or social, mourns the 
loss of “ a vital force ” in Indian politics, — so even 
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the Engltshman has been pleased to observe in its 
notice of the demise of Mr Tilak^ — it is no wonder 
that the maliaoiis effusions of the Statesman have 
been so much resented by the Indian pablicj and 
have given birth to that seemingly well supported 
movement of Boycott that has been so demons 
tratively started the other day A good number of 
the Bar Associations of Bengal have already drop 
ped their jjatronage to thia circulation proud news 
paper and reports have already appeared in the 
indigenous press that the local Indian merchants 
and traders are all now contemplating the with 
drawal of their advertisements and thus emphasise 
their disapproval as well All these steps on the 
part of the Bengalee public may not of course 
have auy immediate effect on the financial status of 
this nch journalistic concern all the same they are 
'bound to tell in the end 

A Climb Down 

However on the 6tb instant a long letter by 
Mr Tarak Nath Bd^u Pleader Cbinsura, appeared 
in the Statesman controverting many of the argu 
menta advanced In the coarse of its diatribe and 
there was appended to It q note by the Editor 
which wa5 ai follows — The article to which our 
correspondent relies had reference solely to Mr 
TilaL considered as a politician and was In no way 
intended to reflect on his personal character or 
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private life We deeply regret that what was pub- 
lished in good faith as a political criticism should 
have caused pain to such readers as our correspon- 
dent ” This undoubtedly represents a climb-down, 
but can hardly be expected to assuage the present 
temper of the young men, to whom Mr Tilak was 
no less than an “ avatar " divine, nor even to satisfy 
the Bengalee which has asked the Statesman to eat 
the humble pie in double-quick time lest the inci- 
pient “ boycott ” movement show grow more and 
more in strength and vastness, to the permanent 
detriment of the moral and financial backing of the 
paper by the Indian public. Well, nobody will be 
more pleased than Babu Surendranath Bannerjee if 
Mr Bannerjee’s Rotary Club friend, Mr. Jones, 
would muster up sujfficient moral courage to pocket 
the discomfiture consequent on an unambiguous 
apology And Mr. Bannerjee wants “a calm at- 
mosphere ” too for the working of the forthcoming 
Reforms I 

The Jnsftce. 


THE “ STATESMAN ” ON LOK. TILAK. 

The columns of an organ of public ©pinion 
have perhaps never been disgraced by such scurri- 
lous abuse as that which the Statesman directed ' 
against Mr. Tilak within a day after his death. 
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Vs fdortina nil nis\ bottum (of the dead say nothing 
■except that which is good) 13 a saying which repre- 
sents the concentrated essence of the moral code of 
humanity and when the greatnsss of a man over 
shadows his defects and his weaknesses the justice 
of rendering him honour hy fnends and foes alike is 
beyond donbt and controversy The Statesman has 
tbonght it proper to forget this ordinary canon of 
civilised society and to hurl a philippic at a man 
whose death occurred only a few hoars before 
Such a course of action most appear to be the 
^ossest oDtrage egams^t decency and humanity bat 
the Chownnghee oracle seems to be devoid of any 
such feeliugs. lu bis estimate of the career of Mr 
Tdak even the Statesman bad to admit bis intellec 
tad greataesa bat he qaalifles this admission by 
the observation that *Tie was earned away by^per 
goad jealouaicss and race hatred and therefore 
in reviewing the events of his torbolent life one is 
dnven to the melancholy condusion that his aims 
were >vrong his methods Indefensible and mischie- 
vons and the spirit in which be worked bad To 
bnng sneh senons charges against a man who is 
just dead must appear shocking to any person of 
ordinary sense, and the fact ranst have struck the 
crude of wisdom, for he recapitndates all the lead 
ing events in the life of Mr Tflak to justify his on 
slanght Loknmanya Tflak might have been 
technically guDty of sedition and for that he suffered 
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punishment according to the law of the land. 
But It should be remembered that at the first trial 
. in 1897, the interpretation of the law of sedition by 
the presiding Judge evoked considerable surprise in 
England and India Even such journals as the 
London Times and the Standard doubted the sound 
nature of the law as explained in the summing up 
of the Judge The Government of Lord Elgin 
found It necessary to amend Sec. 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code to explain the true significance 
of the term ‘ disaffection.’ Another fact will vindi- 
cate the reputation of Mr Tilak in the eyes of the 
posterity. On both occasions when he was prose- 
cuted for sedition, he was convicted by the Euro- 
pean majority in the special jury The Indian 
jurors returned a verdict of not guilty The worst 
detractors of Mr Tilak have never hesitated to 
acknowledge that he knew how to suffer with heroic 
courage for the cause of the motherland When 
Mt Justice Davar sentenced him to six years’ trans- 
portation, he joyfully welcomed the punishment, 
for, in his own words, his sufferings would advance 
the cause for which he had devoted his life. He 
might have been let off in 1898 if he had apolo- 
^ gised But he was, m his own words, “ no katcha 
' reed ” and would not retract his observations. Yet 
the Chowringhee oracl^ of wisdom l^as the meanness 
to accuse Mr. Tilak of cowardice, because in the 
second trial for sedition, instead of pleading guilty. 
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or justifying his conduct he spent four days in a 
tedious speech in which he tned to show that his 
words did not mean what every one took them to 
mean In the second tnal for sedition, Mr Tilak 
had not the advantage of legal assistance. The 
leaders of the Bombay bar bad been retained bv 
Government, and his fnends could not within the 
short time from bis arrest and the commencement 
of the tnal engage counsel from Calcntta as bad 
been done at the first trial Hie speech on his oao 
behalf was a masterpiece and proved that if Mr 
Tfltk had practised as a lawyer he could have been 
a most successful advocate. It was a manly and 
straight forward defence and the Advocate General 
of Bombay who prosecuted on behalf of the local 
Government did not hesitate to pay him a well 
deserved compliment on the fact. The courage of 
Me Tilak never flioched for a moment dunng the 
ordealt and this fact is recognised by fnends and 
foes alike There may bo difference of opinion 
regarding hla methods of propjaganda bat for all 
times hereafter the memory of Mr Tilak will be 
worshipped la this country as a sfneero patnot an 
erudite scholar and a heroic martyr to the cauao of 
the motherland But according to the Chowringhee 
paper be had no conception of good faith, honor 
and fairness Ho was a merp fighter and to him it 
was a matter of indifference whether he nsod a dag 
ger or a poison gas. Such impudence will not 
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lower Mr. Tilak in the estimation of the worlii. 
His world- wide reputation as a savant will not be 
tarnished by the malicious libels provoked by igno- 
rance and mean env^'. The tone of the article 
makes it clear that there is a feeling of unmistakable 
relief in the circle of the Statesman and men of his 
ilk at the demise of Mr. Tilak But we can assure 
-such mean persons and their spokesman that where- 
ever there is respect for learning, patriotism and 
self-sacrifice, genuine tears are being shed for Mr. 
Tilak The whole civilised world is mourning for 
him His books — the Orion and the Commentary 

on the Gita — will keep his memory green among the 
remotest posterity when the ver>- existence of the 
oracle of wisdom will be buried in oblivion and he 
will lie under the ground “ unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung ” The savage onslaught which the Anglo- 
Indian journal has directed against one of the 
noblest of India’s sons, within a Jew hours after he 
had passed away, will surely make him an object of 
scorn and hatred. It will raise a storm of indigna- 
tion and a umversal cry of shame will burst forth 
all over the country The jack ass kicked the lion, 
while he was still gasping for breath. But the 
oracle of wisdom has provoked himself worse than 
that', for he dared not do so till the lion was dead 

I 'T'l.r, 
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BAL GANGADHAR TILAK- 
We are bidden to say nothing of the dead if 
we cannot aay that which is good As we cannot 
say ranch that is good of the political career of Mr 
Tilal^ we shall say little He was a man of cooside 
table intellectual powers bia studies of the Vedas 
contained in Onon and The Arctic Home of 
the Vedas earned the commendation of scholars of 
repute He was a man of courage enterpnse, and 
unflagging xeal in the propaganda to which be 
devoted his life. Readers of the interrainable trans 
lationa of his speeches and articlea wonder at the 
appeal which they undoubtedly made to his andi 
ences his style would not bear traoslatiou and o 
Marathi he was a pithy and efl«tive speaker a]\||\ 
wnter These talents and energies were howevc , 
devoted to a life of political violence, soaal reactioi \ 
and campaigning terroriam to which we know no' 
parallel in coostitiitional history From the moment 
when he entered political life in the early eighties 
until hia powers began to fail he was no fnond to 
real soaal and political progress in India. He at 
once arrayed himself against the band of mtellec- 
tnals in Poona who under the leadership of Mr 
Ranade believed that the legitimate constitntional 
progr e ss of India was bound up with soaal reform 
ho violently opposed the Age of Consent Bill In 
the exaltation of Sbivaji, the Ganpati melas, and the 
tio-rent campaign he was pursuing no real national 
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policy, for his enmity to the Mahomedans was 
inferior only to his hatred of the British Govern- 
ment. And when his activities produced, amidst the 
uneasiness caused b}^ the visitation of the plague 
and the measures which in the then existing know- 
pledge of the disease were deemed necessary to com- 
bat it, the atmosphere which induced the murders in 
Poona in 1897, the prosecution in the High Court 
which resulted in his conviction and light sentence 
afterwards reduced, he learnt nothing. Very soon 
after his release he renewed his turbulent activities 
and was again convicted of sedition in 1908. After- 
wards there emerged the widespread conspiracies m 
the Deccan which resulted in murder and grave 
plottings, which were directly attributed to the effect 
of his teachings. In the judgment of the late Mr. 
Justice Davar, who tried him on the second prose- 
cution for sedition, appears that memorable des- 
cription of the articles which foimed the subject of 
the charge — “They are seething with sedition; 
“ they preach violence ; they speak of murders with 
“ approval , and the cowardly and atrocious act of 
committing murders with bombs not only meets 
“ with your approval, but you hail the advent of the 
“ bomb into India as if something had come into 

“ India for its good.” 

\ 

. When Mr. Tilak was released from his easy 
confinement at Mandalay he ra^de his public sub- 
mission/ but how genuine it was may be gleaned 
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from the meaanrts which almost immediately fol 
lowed it He then set to himself two objects — the 
rehabilitation of hia moral character which had suf 
feted from the verdicts of the comts in the Tai 
Maharaj case and the rehabilitation of bis politi 
cal character agamst which stood the damning ver , 
diet of the High Court He succeeded through a 
series of accidents which form an interesting chap 
ter of legal history in getting the decision of the 
courts in the Tai Maharaj case reversed by the 
Pnvy Council he then sought to get behind Mr 
Justice Davar’a judgment by an action for libel 
against Sir Valentine Chirob who had elaborated 
these pomts io his book on Indian Unrest Hfr 
took bis case to a British pdge and jury be had 
the assistance of the ablest counsel at the Bntish 
Bar and he completely failed Thereafter with 
the weight of advanang years, his political activities- 
were less marked He lived to see the Deccan react 
against the destructive political ^oleuce which ho 
had so long preached Forced into the declaration 
of such constructive ideas as he possessed he* 
showed how completely be and bis followers were 
out of harmony with the spint of the age in the 
opposition to compulsory female education , lO 
Poona With a great era of social and political re 
form opening out for the aranlry -through the Re 
form Scheme people asked what he could contn 
bute to it and found nothing His recent programme 
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for the Democratic Party ^^a'! aptly described as 
neither democratic nor progressive. In other ways 
he changed not at all. The turbulent 'Spirit which 
opposed in turn Ranade, Mehta, Chandnvarkar and 
Gokhnle, and which broke up the Surat Congress 
rather than accept the verdict of the majority, 
w'aned in bitter opposition to his one-time colleague, 
Mrs Besant, and in its closing days found the wea- 
pon of vituperation which he had used with such 
unscrupulousness against all wlio difiered from him, 
turned against iiimself by a master-hand over the 
disposal of certain funds raised for public purposes. 
He died leaving behind him no constructive monu- 
ment , the Deccan Education Society parted com- 
pany with him early in Its existence ; ithe national 
schools and the swadeshi w'ork perished because 
they w'ere founded not on the desire for service but 

on the doctrine of hate; his nationalism was no true 

• 

nationalism, for it w^as mainly anti-Bntish and anti- 
Mohomedan and aimed not at a genuine democracy 
but at the revival of a theocratical domination. It 
IS a lamentable record for a man of his abilities, 
courage and energy; but such it is 


Tunes of India. 
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MR TILAK AND THE TIMES OF INDIA 
1 

Thns the Twiea of India m its yesterdays 
tssae • — 

Mr B G Tilak who bad been lying dange 
tously ill at a Bombay Hotel for a week died in the 
early hours of Saturday morning and was buried m 
the afternoon His political career is referred to in 
our editorial columns. 

There are at least three patent ontmths in these 
five bnea. First Mr Tilak did not die on Saturday 
morning but on Sunday morning secondly be was 
not buried but cremated thirdly the buna! or 
rather the cremation did not take place in the after 
noon but in the evening We leave it to our 
readers to calculate how many nntrutbs and errors- 
tbere are likely to be at this rate in the editonal 
columns of our contemporary in which Mr Tilak s 
political career is referred to It* is true, a little 
below the Times gives a fuller and more correct 
report of the fonerab but oven there there is a gla 
nng inaccuracy The report indicating the route of 
the procession mentions Dbobi Talao and Princess 
Street after Girgaum giving the impression that the 
procession went along Girgaum Road towards 
Dhobi Talao and Pnoccfts Street where as In fact 
It never went in that direction 1 Obvlonsly whoever 
" dfd Mr Tilak in the Tima never did himself or 
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Mr. Tilak justice. ' We wonder if our contemporary 
will have the decency to apologise to the dead Mr. 
Tilak for the triple injustice done to him. 

The Bombay Chronicle. 


MR. TILAK AND THE “TIMES OF INDIA 

II 

We have received, and continue to receive, a 
very large number of communications which suffi- 
ciently indicate with what feelings of indignation 
the people of India regard the unjust and malevo- 
lent attack which'our local morning contemporary 
indulged in — not when the patriot so attacked was 
there to meet the lying innuendoes and the perver- 
sions of facts, but behind the back of the dead, 
"Even Mr. Tilak’s bitterest political opponents never 
questioned his honesty and yet the Times speaks of 
Mr Tilak’s attempts m connection with the Tai 
Maharaj case to “ rehabilitate his moral character ” 
and asserts that he succeeded in this “ through a 
senes of accidents ” which escaped the attention of 
the highest courts in this country and in the Empire. 
The Times would do well to justify this assertion, 
which It dared not make at the time when the Privy 
Council reversed the decision of the Bombay High 
Court Far from it being an accidental success for 
Mr Tilak, the judgment of the Privy Council had 
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some very pungent things to say of the megnlantics 
of which the lower court had been gnilty- — irregula 
nties which amounted to downright persecution )of 
the man We shall not attempt here to dispose of 
the charge that Mr TDak s polrticaJ activities were 
anti Bfitiah for the Times might as well characte- 
rise the activities of the Congress and those millions 
of hi 8 countrymen who acicnowledged his politcal 
leadership as anti Bntish But it 15 an inexcusable 
and palpable lie to say that Mr TiJak s policy was 
anti Mahomedan Every patriotic Mahornedan who 
knows what part Mr Tiiak played in bnnging about 
the Lucknow pact would repudiate such a base 
accusation Then there is the charge of bis having 
been a social reacdoaary Every one knows that 
Mr Tilak did not take an active piart m the social 
reform movement in this coontry But, as is well 
knowTi m private life he was the reverse of an on 
prt^^sive bigot The basis of bis apparent oppo 
sition or rather apathy towards the social reform 
movement u as discussed in our leading article on 
Mr Tilak and we do not think we need add any 
thing to what we said 

An Atrocious Libel. 

Our contemporary has also thought it fit to 
utter the following atrocions libel — 

And when his activilfes produced amidst the 
uneasiness cansed by the visitatiou of the plague and 
the measures which in the existing knowledge of the 
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discn'^c were deemed nccesfnr} to combat it, the 
atmospTierc which induced the murders in Poona in 
1897, the prosecution in the High Court which 
resulted in hts coviction and the hglit sentence after- 
wards reduced, he learnt nothing.” 

That It is the Ttma of India rather than Mr. 
Tilak, that has *' learnt notliing ” from past expe- 
riences, IS proved h}’ tlic journars repeated ofTence 
in this respect during the la^i twcnl}-one years If 
the public would turn to the old files of the Ttinc^, 
thev would find (he following apology tendered to 
Mr. Tilak In the journal in its editorial columns of 
24th No\emhcr, 1899 — 

“Mr Tilak and the Tnne^ of India'': 
“With reference to the application made yesterday 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate on behalf of 
Mr B G Tilak, it is right that we should state that 
yesterday’s proceedings for the first time brought to 
our notice the paragraph w’hose publication is com- 
plained of. It appeared amongst a number of cut- 
tings from the London Press, commenting upon the 
appointment of the new' Governor of Bombay, w'hich 
were selected and arranged by our London corres- 
pondent On their arrival in Bombay they were 
inserted as received without unfortunately under- 
going any revision, for a selection of comments by 
Ihe Home press up on the appointment of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, is the last place in which one 
would expect to find objectionable matter. We 
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have no hesitatton in saying’ that we in no degree 
associate ourselves with the views of the QJobi 
that if the paragraph m question bad been brought 
to our notice, it would at once have been struck 004 
and that wo regret the iDsertion through luadver- 
teuce m our columns of statementB which we regard 
as unwarranted, and as doing a senous injustice to 
Mr Tilak. 

Dishonest 

The Globe of London which was originally 
responsible for the libel, tendered the following 
apology to Mr Tilak in its lasoo of 24th November 
1900 — 

The Bombay Governorship 
Referring to a paragraph pubbshed by us on 
October 28 1899 under Notes of the Day svitb 
reference to the appointment of Sir Stafford North 
cote as Governor of Bombay we pubbshed certain 
statements regarding of Mr BaJ Gacgadhar Tilak, 
who has been regarded for many years as one of the 
leaders of the native party in India, In that para 
graph we stated that a campaign of murder had 
been directed by Mr TiJak if he was not its ongi 
nator Although we may not agree with the 
political course w‘bich Mr Tilak has from time to 
tune adopted under no c/rcumstauces do we wish 
to do him any Injustice We have now satisfied 
ourselves by exhaustive inquiries m India, that it is 
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unfair to Mr. Tilak ^ to have used that expression 
towards him and that the statement is incorrect, 
and under the circumstances we think it right to 
withdraw this imputation in the most unqualified 
manner, and to express to Mr. Tilak our regret for 
having made use of it ” 

It will be seen that the very libel, for which 
both the Times and the Globe tendered open apolo- 
gies, has been repeated now by the former journal, 
m a most dishonest manner, when Mr Tilak is no 
' more. The Times of India had another occasion to 
apologise to Mr. Tilak for a similar libel on him 
and that was in November, 1916, when the security 
case against Mr Tilak w^as being heard in the High 
Court Shutting its eyes to the castigation which 
It received on these past occasions, the Times has 
attempted to desecrate Mr. Tilak’s memory once 
more We leave to the public to judge whether it 
was Mr Tilak or the Times that " learnt nothing 
^from the past Our contemporary in summing up 
Mr Tilak’s record, avers that he has left no cons- 
tructive monument behind him. What more cons- 
tructive monument would any Indian desire than 
that millions of Mr Tilak’s countrj-men should have 
been roused, for the first time, through his struggles 
and his sufferings, to regard themselves as Indians 
first, and everything else afterwards, and to assert 
their rights, no matter what difficulties and hostile 
influences stood in their wav ? The monument may 
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not be la brooxe or stone op oveb in a single visible 
institntion bnt it 13 enshnned in the hearts of his 
connlrymen 

'* Bombay Ckromde 


“MR. TIUAK AND THE TIMES OF INDIA 

in 

Sir — I am aendiDg yoiQ a cheqne towards the 
fond which I aoderstand is being started to raise a 
suitable memonal to the departed jiatnot Bal 
Gongadbar Tilak As a member of the yoonger 
geoeratioQ who owed a great deal to Mr Tilak s 
inspiriog example of suffering and patnotism 1 can 
not help saying that no worse condemnation is 
needed of the out of date administrative system 
prevailing in this conntry than the circumstance that 
a person of the rare attainments of Mr TiJak 
should have been compelled to enter into a bitter 
and life long opposition to Governroent, resulting in 
a fatigue which ultimately ended his life. 

Essentially a man of peace and cnltnre, with 
the refinement and reserve which high literary gifts 
■often produce, Mr Tilak would have nscu in a 
country governed by its own people to the highest 
pinnacle of scholarship and statesmanship That 
such a person should have been compelled, out of a 
feeling of generous self sacnflce to abandon early in 
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1900) he renewed his turbulent activities and was 
again convicted of sedition in 1908 •” The convic- 
tion b)' Itself IS no proof of his turbulent activities. 
It showed if anything the wrath of the bureaucracy 
against Lok Tilak, the lack of Freedom of the 
Press, and the absolute legal armoury, ^^hlch has 
been the bane of India. 

(3) Proceeds the Times : — ‘ Afterwards there 
emerged the widespread conspiracies in the Deccan, 
which resulted in murder and grave plottings, which 
were directly attributed to the effect of his 
teachings ” Is that so. Sir ? Why, if Lok. Tilak’s 
teachings were revolutionary in 1907-1908. 

{a) How were the people of the Deccan so 
loyal ^ 

(&) How did Mrs Besant endeavour to bridge 
the gulf between Tilak and the Congress ? 

(c) How did the Mahratta soldiers fight volun;^ 
tarily and valiantly ? 

{d) How did the Deccan stand true to Govern- 
ment during the trying periods of the war ? 

(e) How had the great Gandhiji associated so 
whole-heartedly with Tilak ? 

if) And how was he respected by independent 
Englishmen in Britain ? 

(4) /Further the Times considers that “ Lok. 
Tilak’s moral/character had suffered from the verdict 
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of the coart in the Tai Maharaj case- We know 
that the prosecaboti m that case was little short of 
persecutioQ ^nd that Lok Tilak s repntation was 
ODtamiBhed from begioniog to end 

(5) Bat the most anfair and unkind cat of all 

IS the Timta definition of Mr Tilak s Nationalism 
that It was mainly Anti British and Anti Mahomo' 
dan ! Misatatement cannot go farther To say^ 
that he was Anti British is onteoable ' 

(a) If that was so how was the whole Deccan 
left anaffected ? 

(6) How did all the Indian leaders work with 
him some time or another of his whole public 
career ? 

(o) Why did he sae Sir V Chirol id England 
if he was Aati British ? 

(d) Why did he cable to the Secretary of State 
and promise responsive co-operation ? 

(e) Why did he serve oo the Legislative Conn 
al at all ? 

Then again to say that bis Nationalism was 
anti Mahomedan m aiMther mis statonenL that 
was 80 

(d) How has he supported Hmda Moslem 
Unity ? 

(b) Why has ho worked for ihe release of 
Mahomed Ah and Shaukat AH ? 
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{c) And V h,,i? he ‘-UvmijU'^Unrti the ^idr of 
the ^^n^omf d'stie ot Indn if:un4 tiie impn-iiion of 
the inh] utou'' TurU-^h Tri’H\ 

The leidt-rj tir I . n^’toiindwinh nnlngo* 

nritc. iZven the sttonpe i entire nf Tihd, Mr*^. 
Bc^tnl. tfu lion. Mr. IMr.uijpvc nful the lion. Mr. 
Chininni in>, hAvr nchnouh df.ed Lo{., TtinK’*- btirnint; 
p itr!Dt!‘-nt .Old ‘.e r\ ice to the Motherl.'tnd. Though 
Lok. Tdd Is no more, hre fpiris k \Mth tK, and no 
mort.a) hand con taint or t irni-ih ht^ work or carter. 

Barjorji I'ramjt Blutrt/chu 


MR. TIL\K AND THE ‘‘TIMES OF INDIA” 

V. 

Sir, — .Although the Times of liuUa in its issue of 
August 2, beginning its le.aderelte upon Lok. Til.ak’s 
death \Mth the uell-known proverb Ntl Ahsr 
jBouf/m, jet its language and tone are thoroughly 
mischic\ous This sho\ss the diffcrcuice between 
the mentality and st.and-point of Indians and Anglo- 
Indians. What is a national calamity to Indians, 
is a matter of gratification and exultation to the 
Anglo-Indians. 

In this letter, as a Musalman, I take the oppor- 
tunity of clearing one gross mis-reprcsentation 
which the Times was audacious enough to make 
It twice mentions that Lok. Tjlak was always anti- 
Moslem, and that his whole life was spent m 
P 
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creating lU feeling Between the two sectiona of the 
Indian population I emphaticallj deny this On 
the contrarj he was perhaps, the first apostle of 
Hindu Moslem unity He was a thorough Nations 
list As a matter of fact, as Mr Sankat All says 
Lolc Tilak had been preaching Hindu Muslim 
unity for the last 25 years and if Indians had paid 
heed to his doctrines, they would have got complete 
Home Role by now In the Locknow Session of 
the 1916 Congress, a setUement as to be reached 
regarding the proportion of Hindn Muslim seats in 
the Connells of the different provinces While a 
heated discnasion w'as going on Lolt. Tilalt got up 
and remarked that Hindus could give any number 
of seats to Muasalmans, as they could not give them 
too much 

It IS no homiliatioo to mention that our great 
Muslim leaders like Messrs Saukat Ah Mahomed 
Ah Eitchlew and Hasrat Mobaui take pnde lo 
being called bis party men If one takes the trouble 
of going throngh the poetical works of Hasrat 
Mohani, one will be surpnsed to know bow ena 
moored that great poet is of the departed leader A 
poem composed by him twenty years ago was read 
at the Third Khilafat Day meeting in Bombay 
which brought tears to the eyes of the audience 
Mr Shnokat All mentioned m the same meeting 
that ho Nvas proud of being a follower of Lok. 
Tilak, 
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As regards the Khikfat question, Lok. Tilak 
always assured Mr. Shaukat Ali that the question 
primarily lay with the Mussalmans ; but whatever 
course they adopted to solve it, he and his party would 
follow Musalmans, irrespective of his own personal 
opinion In the face of these assurances how can. 
one venture to say that Lok. Tilak was anti- 
Moslem ? 

An idea of the amount of love that Lok. Tilak 
bore towards the Mussalmans may be formed from 
the frequent repetition, as his doctors say, of the 
words " Khilafat ” and “ Esakar ” 1 . e , Non-Co-ope- 
ration, even when he lay unconscious on his death- 
bed They reflect the ideas which filled his mind 
in his last moments. Let every well-wisher of India 
derive inspiration from the last words of the true 
national hero. 

Bashtr Mahomed Khan, 


MR. TILAK AND THE “TIMES OF INDIA.” 

VI. 

Sir, — The accompanying is an open letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Editor of the Times of India 
I shall be obligedaf you give room for it in 'the 
columns of your esteemed paper. 

Sir, — It was with great regret ^that I read in 
your paper of 2nd August’ a leaderette headed “ The 

J 
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death of Mr Tilak, which I believe was meant to 
be an obitnaiy note, but which 1 nltiroately found 
to be an unrestrained expression of personal invec- 
tive 1 could hardly believe that you whom I 
always looked upon as a journalist whose wntiugs 
were guided more by reasou than by prejudice or 
personal animosities could let passion or personal 
prejudice get the better of reason As one who has 
always been conscious of your quabties as a journa 
list I consider that I have the right to bring to your 
notice an error in judgment want of chivalry dis 
regard for the feelings of the Indians of which I 
consider you to be guilty m respect of your 
leaderette referred to above It would have been well 
if you had kept silent about the death of one of 
India B great patriots. It would even have been 
well if you had kept constantly in mind the opening 
words of counseL I wish the pansity of good 
ness in Mr Tilak had indeed made you say 
bttle as you intended It would have been better if 
you had finished the obituary (?) note at the enume 
ration of his qualities which even you perforce could 
not deny The aim and object, as I take it to be, of an 
obituary note would have been well served Nobody 
at any rate no Indian would ever have expected a 
wholesale appreciation of Mr Tilaks work iu 
politics or an unstinted admiration for his virtues 
from jou. It was eqully unexpected that you would 
think it fit to pour on Mr Tilaks memory the 



\cnom of personal in\cctJvc willun fortv-cight hours 
of hi? demise. Even a disjn'^siomtc and fair criti- 
dsm of Mr. Tdak’s political thoughts, methods and 
public activities would perhaps have been consi- 
dered inappropriate and irrelevant on the \cty 
morrow of his death. But your mischievous out- 
burst — the iin-Chrisiian, and indecent haste to 
belittle Mr TilnK, become more objectionable by 
reason of the baseless and untrue allegations con- 
tained in the article in fjueslion. This attitude of 
mind would have been had enough and in bad taste 
even towards a living foe, (for it is no secret that in 
Mr. Tilak )ou and \our class had an invulnerable 
foe), but adopted towards a foe who had *' shuffled 
off this mortal coil ” on the very morrow of his 
demise is indicative of a mental aberration of an 
unhealthy kind 

Not one of your irresponsible and off-hand 
assertions can bear close scrutiny nor do they have 
any likeness to truth The sudden turning taken 
by 3'ou from the enumeration of Mr. Tilak’s talents 
to a lament that the same ” were devoted to a life 
of political violence, social reaction and campaign- 
ing terrorism ” reminds m'e of a picture of a vicious 
building successfully getting off the leash and 
snarling furiously at his foe The confidence that I 
feel th^ you as a gentleman will make adequate 
reparation to the greatest wrong you have done to 
-■the memory of your'great opponent, as well as to 
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the outraged feelings and sentimenta of all Indians 
alike — Musalmana no leas than Hindns, if the nn- 
wiadom of your conduct end incorrectnesa of ydhr 
charges against Mr Tilak are brought home to yon 
prompted toe to addreaa yon this open letter 

While in some places yon have made deliberate 
misrepresentations m othera yon have not been free 
from SID8 of ^iiggetUo falst and gupprasio veri 
Allow me to examine one by one the nnjoat allega 
tiods and teat their veracity and correctness. 

The statement that Mr Tilak was no friend of 
real political prepress 10 India »s a perversion of 
troth For even bm atenDchest oppoDents Nubile 
diffenng from bis methods never could challenge bu 
sincerity of coovictiODS and bis ardent desire to 
secure India s political emancipation Indeed the 
very story of his life is one chapter of continuons 
straggle with the bureaucracy for the betterment of 
bi 8 country at great personal sai^fice. It is equally 
unlroe to suggest that be was unfriendly 10 social 
reforms He disagreed with those who thought that 
the onl> wa} 10 political progress was through the 
portals of social refonns and only honestly believed 
that political emancipation was in no way dependent a 
upon social reform To any atndent of history it 
■u'lll be manifest that Me Tilak was not qolte wrong 
in his opinion Was the social condition of Eog 
land on higher altitudes Svhen the great Magna 
Carta was forced ftoia the nnwilliDg bands of King 

/ 
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John ? ■ What, therefore, appears to Mr Tilak's 
critics an apathy towards social reform was m fact 
a definite position deliberately taken on the strength 

of his covictions. It is admitted that education 

> 

forms an important part of social programme, nay, 

It is the basis of any real progress and it is equally 
well-known that Mr Tilak was one of the foremost 
in establishing the great public educational institu- 
tions in Poona, viz , the Deccan Education Society 
and New English School Perhaps, you based your 
charge on the oppositon led by Mr. Tilak at the 
time of the Consent of Age Bill. This is either 
Ignorance of the different view-points ot those who 
were for or against the Bill or a deliberate conceal- 
ment of facts. A careful perusal of the literature 
on this controversy then published would convince 
any unbiased mind that Mr Tilak’s opposition to 
the Bill was not due to anv aversion to the reform 

• t • 

covered by the Bill, but to his dislike in principle 
for Government|interference in matters religious 

Being conscious of intellectual equality with 
the mighty talents of his times it was no wonder 
that Mr Tilak dared express views different from 
those held by Messrs Ranade, Gokhale, Mehta and ^ 
Chandavarkar , for Mr Tilak was no respecter of 
persohs, but a bold exponent of principles 

In his exaltation of Shivaji was apparent his 
desire to create a spirit of patriotism which was 
slumbering for some time past. To find in it a 
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motive for creating among the Hindns enmity 
towards MahomedaoB does more credit to yonrmor 
bid imagination than to yonr partiahty for troth 
Lack of national spint waa, alas 1 the feature of 
those times The keen intellect of the astute 
Chitpavan found in the revival of Ganpati Melas 
the sure<Jt means of creating and infusing the spint 
of Nationalism in the minds of Indians The par 
tiality for the religions sentiments of the Indians 
gave the required impetus Alas! these really are 
the great sms and it would be too much to ask you 
to forgive them It is steer calumny to accuse Mr 
Tilak with enmity for Mabomedans It is greater 
calumny to charge him with hatred for the Bntisb 
Government As regards the first cr^ I just refer* 
you to his speech at the Lucknow Congress of 1916 
on the Congress League Scheme resolution I May 
I ask you, Sir is a single educated Mabomedan wit^ 
you when you say this ? May I ask you whether 
you are aware of the fact that the prominent Maho 
raedan leaders did actually carry the bier at the 
time of the funeral as it marched along Chow pati ? 
This single incident will speak for itself You say 
that Mr Tilak a enmity to the Mahomedans was 
infenor only to his hatred towards Bntlsh Govern 
ment If by British Goverament you mean un 
British Boreancracy yon are ngbt fdr hatred 
breeds hatred as only love begets love But if you 
mean by British Government governance by British 
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democracy, the charge js at once unjust and untrue. 
Hn\c }ou taken the trouble to read the remarks of 
Mahatma Gandhi about Lokamanva Tilak made in 
the latest issue of Youtjg India ’ May I now com- 
mend It to }our attention ? 

Your ungenerous reference to >fr. Tilak’s trial 
of 1908 and Justice Dn\ar*s pas^^ionnte charge to the 
jur\ are in t^o bad a tat^tc that the less said of it the 
better. As regards your mischievous insinuation 
that Mr. Tilak’s writings at the time of the first 
out-break of plague at Poona created an atmosphere 
which induced the murder<^ there m 1S97, I would 
quote for ^our benefit from the Leader dated ^ih 
August, the following . — '* Plague broke out m 1896 
and the Government measures for stamping it out, 
carried out b\ the agenev of Briti^^h soldiers with far 
greater energy than tlioughtfulnes':, while they did 
not achieve that particular object, were instrumental 
in producing and accentuating popular misery and 
discontent. Tins feeling found vigorous expression 
in the columns of Kesait w’hose attacks w'ere, of 
- course, resented strongly by the officials concerned.” 

It was a piece of new's w'orth knowing that 
after his release from Mandalay, where he was 
graciously afforded protection by the benign Govern- 
ment there w’as an exchange of confidences between 
you and Mr Tilak , for T daresay it was not known 
even amongst his friends that after bis release ” he 
'had set himself tw^o objects ” the rehabilitation Of 
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hi 3 moral character which as we now nnderataod 
from yon had snffered from the verdicts of the 
conrts in Tai Maharaj ft case and rehabilitation of 
bis political character egamst which stood the 
damning verdict of the High Court It tv'as also a 
piece of news to learo that Mr Tilak sncceeded 10 
getting the decision of the Bombay High Court 
reversed by tbe Pnvy Conocil more through a 
senes of accidents than through the impartiality 
of their Lordships of the Pnvy Council and their 
desire to do justice on the ments of the case irres 
pectivc of the persons concerned A pnblication of 
those senes of accidents will undoubtedly lay the 
public under great obligations. 

Your exaUettoos over Mr Tilsk s failore in the 
libel action is hardly creditable. Mr Tilak s 
seeking justice at the hands of an English Jury was 
indicative of that class of Indians who bad supersti 
tious faith in British justice Thanks to the adverse 
result of that case, the great di&iUuaiorf baa at last 
dawned on ns. Tbe case as a whole forms a dis 
graceful chapter of English Legal History 

One more of your mischievous statements and 
I shall not tresspass on your precious time any more. 
You could not have made a more astounding state 
ment than when yon said that Mr Tilak died 
Jearmg behind him no cooBtructivo moaoment 
Was the New English School, the Fcrgusson 
College^ the Paisa Fond of which yon are perhaps 
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unaware, none the less monuments of his construc- 
tive capacity because he had severed connection 
from the former owing to two differences of opinion' 
between’ him and his colleagues ? Besides what 
great monument need there be than the spirit of 
nationalism infused by -him and the awakening in 
India of the assertion of birth-right to freedom ? 

Had you perchance waited a little to see what 
men like Sir N G. Chandavarkar, the Hon. Mr. 
Chintamani, the Hon. Mr Paranjpye, thought and 
said about' Mr. Tilak you would not have dealt 

Tilak’s memory the unprovoked blow 

( 

To err is human. To know that one has erred 
is super-human To admit and correct the error 
and repair wrong is diVine. Is it too much, Sir, to . 
ask you to make amends and like a man openly 
express regret for what was perhaps an “ error of 
judgment ” Verily, he is blind who refuses to see — 

Instgmficant Independent 

\ 


MR. TILAK AND THE “TIMES OF INDIA.” 

VII. 

Sir, — Yesterday, Sunday, soon after the news 
of Mr Tilak’s death became the absorbing topic of 
the day it was a matter of speculation among many 
what the ' Ttmes of India would write about th& 
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great Indian patriot who was always the bthmotre 
of that jonmal Most people of course guessed 
tbaUsome nasty things wonld be said about Mr 
Tilak but few expected a more pretty article as that 
which appeared in to day e issue of that journal on 
one of India s most remarkable sons The universal 
sorrow among all classes of Indians and the 
imposing deraoDBtratioQ at hu funeral yesterday are 
the beat reply to the Times of India a opinion 
abont the late Mr TiTak- It is not my purpose to 
enter into the details of Mr Tilak s political career 
Every politician has eaemies and Mr Tilak was no 
exception No poliUcian also is perfect and I admit 
-that Mr Tilak might have bad bis faults He was 
uncompromising unbending and so forth but be 
was not self seeking and mconsisteoL He never 
swerved from the path be traced out end above all 
he always scorned the favours of the ofBaals Few 
raeo would have the courage to suffer twelve years 
imprisonment and other degradation for the sake of 
their country Many of the arm chair patriots who 
are well favoured by the officials would have turned 
coat over and over again if they were to undergo 
such ttiaJs for the sake of their native land Mr 
Tilak was thus a rare example of the true patnot so 
fei^ in India I have lived long enough in India to 
tell you that it was due to the aglmtfon of Mr Tilak 
that India has been able to wrench the little she has 
■from an unwilling bureaucrac) If today many 
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distinguished Indians are enjoying many facilities 
they never dreamt of twenty-five years < ago they 
must assuredly thank Mr Tilak who for the last 
quarter of a century never ceased to agitate in' 
favour of his countrymen. In the eyes of the 
Englishman Tilak was a dangerous agitator, but in 
the eyes of every right-minded Indian he was a true 
patriot who strove hard/ for his country and will 
always be so regarded. 

Diogenes 


MR. TILAK AND THE “TIMES OF INDIA ” 

VIII. 

Sir,— I extremely regret that no notice has been 
taken by the Bombay public of the most shameful 
attack on the late Mr. Tilak made by the Old 
Woman of Bon Bunder, whose senility is as appa- 
rent as her perversity is inexplicable One can very 
well understand the Anglo-Indian attitude towards 
any plrogressive Indian ideal for the uplift of India^ 
of which Mr. Tilak was a champion, but one fails to 
understand that the Times of India, of all other 
Anglo-Indian papers, comes out with a proof of such 
base ingratitude to the departed leader It was in 
the year 1901, that the Times of India had to 
apologise to Mr. Tilak for copying a paragraph from 
the Globe (London) ih which Mr. Tilak was 
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called aD * arch conspirator The Qlobs had 
to apologise and pay some fine which Mr Tilakhad 
the generosity to give away to local chanties. The 
Times of India was allowed to go away with a 
pnblic apology And because Mr Tilak did not 
insist on exacting a fine from this paper its counsel 
' on this occasion (now late) Mr Maepherson charac 
ten&ed Mr Tilalc 3 condnet in open court m the 
hearing of Sir Pharoxeshah Mehta, Mr Tilok^S 
counsel, as magoanimons 1 Let the Times of 
India publish that paragraph of apology and then 
justify its attack on the very man who treated it 
tnagnanimonBlj If I remember angbt Sir Stanley 
(then simple Mr) Reed was at that time reporting 
for the paper of which Mr Bennett was in charge. — 
lian’in the Street 


MR, TILAK AND THE TIMES OF INDIA 
IX. 

Sir — The leaderette in the Times of India 
of 2Dd Aognat regarding the late Mr Tdak came to 
me as a surprise I was all the while under the 
Impression that the Times edited by such a 
sympathetic Editor as Sir Stanley Reed was the 
sanest of all Anglo Indian sheets that are fall of 
venom and abuse of Indians The attitude through 
out taken by the Times of India in connection 
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•witti Indian Reforms and the latest Dyer contro- 
•versy confirmed this view. But I regret to say that 
this paper has now falsified my estimation and has 
beaten all Anglo-Indian record in denouncing Mr. 
Tilak’s life and career. It has even surpassed decent 
journalism and no reader of the Times, be he a 
rabid Anglo-Indian or an ultra loyal Indian, I am 
sure, will subscribe to its view. The Tunes' 
attitude only shows that in whatever garb our 
enemies show themselves at 'times to the public at 
large, they are m their true colours when an occa- 
sion like this happens to come I am neither a 
disciple nor a follower of Mr. Tilak and have even 
condemned Some of his actions which did not meet 
with my approval. But every maa who has not 
taken leave of his common-sense will emphatically 
say that Mr. Tilak was a sincere and courageous man 
who fought bravely and with a single hand for the 
uplift of his motherland and no man has suffered ' 
more than he for holding particular views which 
were unpalatable to the authorities to whom the 
destinies of India were committed Mr Tilak was 
a patriot of the first rank and his loss is irreparable 
at any time and particularly so at the present 
moment when his advice was keenly felt to solve 
many a national problem — 


V. R, B. 
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DHARWAR MUNICIPAL PRESIDENTS 
REPLY TO THE COLLECTOR* 

[Afr ACL Emanuel C<^2ecior of Dharvar 
xerote on 5th August 1920 to the President Dhar 
xpor Mumcipallty disapproving of the dosure of the 
Municipal schools in honour of Mr Tilak s death ] 
The following is the President s reply — 

We understand that Mr N G Kargudn B.A 
LL.B President, Dharwar Municipality, has ad 
dressed the following letter dated 11th Angast 
1920 to Mr A E L, Bautnael, Collector of Dhar 
war 

Sir — With reference to your office No Mnn 
445 dated 5th August 1920 I have the booour to 
forward herewith the true copy of the correspon 
deuce between me and the Chainuan and the mem 
bera of the Schools Committee. I am also forward 
iDg herewith the resolutionfl of the General Com 
mittee held on the 9th instant at 5 30 p m which 
resolutions approve of the closing of the Municipal 
Schools on 2ad instant take strong objection to the 
remarks by the Collector concerning late Mr B G 
Tilak and deeply mourn his death and lastly place 
ou record his eminent and invaluable services to 
India in general and to Local Self Government m 
particular 

The above correspondence and the resolutions 
apeak for themselves and they answer the first 
question in the affirmative. 
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I am, as President, more concerned with .the 
second question, viz , whether I have any reasons to 
show why the Municipality should not be superse- 
ded on account of the closing of the schools. I 
think that I can show very satisfactory reasons in' 
that respect and also for not taking the extreme 
action by Government as provided b^ the District 
Municipah Act 

(а) Section 179 clause 1 of that Act gives 

' 4 « , 

powers to the Governor in Council to supersede a 
Municipality for some specified reasons and so the 
question is whether this Municipality has made any 
default or done any act justifying the Governor to 
take such a serious action against it Certainly the 
Municipality in closing the schools cannot be consi- 
dered to have shown its mcompetency or to have 
made any default in performing its ^duties imposed 
on It by the Act or by any other law m force The 
question will, therefore, be whether the Municipality 
has exceeded or abused any powers vested in it. I, s 
however, fail to see how any of its powers have been 
exceeded or abused on account of schools lieing 
closed for the death of late Mr B. G. Tilak who- 
was known as Lokamanya 1 e., a man respected by 
the whole country or people. 

Powers of Municipality. 

(б) This raises the question as to thfi powers 
of this Municipality regarding public education 

q 
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imparted m the Municipal Pnmary Schools The 
Schools Committee have, I think wide powers 
in the management of these schools tinder sections 
27 and 28 of the District Municipal Act subject to 
the proviso to the section 58 of that /^ct Under 
that proviso G R. No 2585 E D of 6 — 12 — 1894 
has been issued defining the extent of independent 
authority of the Muniapialities in respect of the 
public education and their relatioos with the 
Government Educational Department* The very 
first rule or para of this G R says power and 
duties of every Municipality in respect of the esta 
blishment and maintenance of Schools mav sptyec# 
to tli€ r4S4roaii<yn and conditton hereafter contained 
and subject to such alterations as may from time to 
time be made be delegated to a Schools Committee, 
etc But I find no reservations or condition in this 
G R. regarding such matters such as closing schools 
for any reasons Again the rules of this Mumcjpa | 
lity delegating their powers to Schools Committee 
sanctioned by the Commissioner S D in his No 
P/U58 dated 4 — 9 — 1891 provide in rale No 56 
that in the Schools Committee shall be vested every 
power and duty m connection with the Edncational 
matters devolving on the Municipality twleaa ape 
dally raerced bv these rules. But I find no reset 
vatioD in snch matters in the rales So the Act the 
G R and the rales of this Municipality have not 
curtailed the wide powers of the MunicipaUty 
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■especially in connection with the closing of the 
Schools for any^ sufficient reasons 

' (c) The question, therefore, is whether the 
Municipality has in this matter exceeded or abused 
Its powers. As to the power of closing the schools 
for a day or two, there can be no doubt that such 
power does and must exist just like in the case of 
Government or private schools and colleges and the 
question of determining whether the ground of Mr. 
Tilak’s death for doing so Was sufficient entirely 
rested with the Schools’ Committee as shown in 
para (b) above. The fact that there was no formal 
resolution of the School Committee in this respect is 
no ground since the Chairman being a Government 
servant did not like to sign the circular issued for 
the purpose. The majority of the members of the 
Committee were in favour of the proposal and 
actually took upon themselves the responsibility of 
closing the school in their charge under the urgent, 
circumstances of the time The majority considered 
and in ray opinion, rightly, that the death of late 
Mr B G Tilak, whom the whole of India admired 
- as a great scholar and leader and who was respected 
as Lokamanya throughout India, was more than 
sufficient ground for closing the schools as a mark 
of respect The very fact that a number of 
Municipal Schools m many other Districts and 
places and even various private Colleges and Schools 
were closed on this very ground is a sufficient 
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reason to ahow that the Schools' Committee exercised 
their power wisely in this respect Not only this 
hat even the big Mnnicipabties like those of Bom 
bay Poona, Nagpnr otc^ have passed resolutions 
expresaiog regret at Mr TiJaks death and placing 
on record bis eminent services for India 1 there- 
fore clearly am of opinion that the Mnnicipaljty 
throagb the Schools Committee have neither excee 
ded nor abused their powers in this respect 

(d) Again I moke myself bold enongh to say 
that the Municipalities which form part of Local 
Self Gmvernment are not flubordmate to the Collec 
tor or to the Governor in Council m all matters^ 
whether important or trivial except in matters 
specidcally provided in the Act The very first 
pnnciple underlying the institution of I.ocal Self 
Govemmeut requires as much non interference aa. is- 
possible with the Municipal Administration by the 
Government authorities except id financial or other 
important matters affecting the interest of the Rate 
payers entrusted to the charge of the Muniapahtiea, 
Is the interference threatened by the Collector 
therefore the one of the kind ? I unhesitatingly but 
humbly say that it is not I may further go to state 
that the remarks of the Collector in his letter quail 
fying the name of Mv B G Tilak vir. notorloos 
and nnrepentent criminal are most objectionable 
Cfiud insnltiDg to all Indians as resolved by the 
General Committee. 
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1. It may be said that Mr. Tilak having been 
convicted for sedition the Municipality ought not to 
have shown respect to him b\ closing the schools. 
But here opinions differ Some Government'autho- 
rities may be against such a respect being shown to 
him especiall} because he in spite of his conviction 
persisted in severely criticising the Government and 
Its measures whenever necessary. But in the eyes 
of the general public or of tne majority of the same, 
such convictions did not make him less respected, 
since his writings and actions for which he was 
convicted were actuall}' not by any selfish motives 
but solely for the good of the people and the coun- 
try It cannot be denied that he had a wonderful 
hold over the minds of the people on account of his 
great scholarship and his other various qualities of 
head and heart. I, therefore, think and hope that 
many will agree with me in so thinking, that it 
would have been a great sin and failure of duty if 
the Municipality had not shown respect to him by 
closing the schools If, how'ever, the Municipality 
IS to be superseded for the simple reason that the 
schools were closed on account of Mr Tilak’s death, 
then I for one consider that the privileges of the 
Local Government are not worth having 

2 Lastly, it is my bounden duty to inform 
that the Collector by his adjectives “ notorious and 
unrepentent ” given to Mr Tilak and by thus speak- 
ing ill of the dead has probably unwittingly wounded 
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the mind* of the people to an enormous extent 
1 leave it to that officer whether he will find it 
necessary to mend matter* iq time 

I have the honour to be etc. 

(Sd) N G KARGUDRI 
President 

Dhanvar Municipality 


MR EMANUELS CLIMB DOWN 
Regret for Intkrpbrencr. 

No 445 


Dbarwar I3tb August 1920 

From 

A. E L Emanuel Elsq M.A- i c.8 

CoUector of Dharwar 
To 

The President Dharwar Mnniapality 
Sir 

1 am instructed by Government to request that 
you will consider my letter No M U N 445 of the 
5th August 1920 as cancelled I am instructed to 
express regret for hsviog interfered in a matter 
which IS within the competence of the Municipality 
and with which I am not concerned 

I have the bonoor to be 
Sir 

Your most obedient servant 
(Sd) A E, L, EMANUEL 
Collector of Dharwar 
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MR. EMANUEL AND JEWISH 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

To the Editor of the Chiomclc 
Sr, — The attitude of Mr. A. E L. Emanuel, 
Collecor of Dharwar, over the closing of schools 
in Dhauar as a mark of respect for the memor} of 
Mr. BJ Gangadhar Tilak and the highly insulting 
langua e used by that officer with reference to a 
leader vhose loss is deeply mourned by the nation, 
throws some light on the ps5'chology of the Jewish 
race 'or Mr Emanuel is a Jew and as such 
belongsto an ancient race that has suffered for its 
convictjns untold miseries and persecutions from 
times nmemorial, and in spite of which it has 
tenacioisly preserved and handed doun to posterity 
its noblst traditions and racial peculiarities. 

As elonging to a race with such past records 
one woui expect from Mr. Emanuel if not sympa- 
thy at kst more considerate treatment, and cer- 
tainly nt the exaggerated outburst of unbecoming 
abuse am hostility towards a people’s dead leader 
who had playedj the most significant role in the 
struggle f his people for the realisation of its 
legitimataspirations and ideals For, it cannot be 
gainsaid tat Mr. Tilak was a moulder of national 
ideals Aa time when there w'as no ray of hope 
and no hoi of support Mr Tilak formulated the 
basis of hisolitical creed and worked singlehanded in 
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the face of the mdat raocorons opposiUoQ ^ffered 
for his coovictiODa os no other niaD has dine for 
India, and yet worked on and on until at the ^me of 
bis death ho had finccessfolly moulded and \ elded 
the conaeoans of Indian opinion m farour of bis 
creed This waa an epoch making achievei ent in 
the history of the Indian nation There wer many 
who differed from him and even condem^ bis 
methods bnt all his friends and foes alike gVe him 
credit for sincerity of porpose anc^the bold Ight ho 
pot op for hia convictions. Mr Tilak s immlation 
of self IQ the service of the motherland basevoked 
reverence from all qoarters. Those who funded 
him have not gone so far as Mr Emannelland it 
seems perplexing that this Jew sboold ffatt^ loader 
than the rest of the bureaucrats. ' 


The solution is to be foond 10 a pape on the 
Jewish Race submitted by that great sa^nt, Mr 
Israel ^anginll — also a Jew before the Iniversal 
Races Congress held at London m 191 1 | 

In the coarse of big learned paper w -^ang 
will attributes to the Jew of the wbat is 

known as Uarranotsm or protective qoanog 
The Jew be says, feels consaonsly whatpe others 
feel snbconscionaly aa a matter of coarseV certain 
measure of Marranoism or protective tnificry In 
hiB words at any rate each section >f Jewry 
wherever it ii permitted entrance into |e general 
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life !n\erinb’y c\olxe* a ‘iomcwhnl oxer-colourccJ 
^Cffion of the hfc in xxhich it find^ itself imhtdded, 
And fortunate mu'^i be accounted the people^ which 
have at hand *^0 gifted and ‘lerviccablc a race, proud 
to ue.ar their h\er\ 

t 

Thif mu-t CNpIein '^^r, Mmanucl’'; pcvcholog} 
extrancouslv cMibernnt \Mlh the cs'icntinh of the 
Bureaucratic element in thi< couiitrj 

He has over-mimicked hi*^ role ns a bureaucrat 
— exen more than the reft of hi*: confrere': But in 
doing so he hac done great dis'^erx ICC to the ideals 

his own race has struggled for 

DAVID S KRULKAK, 

BffHor, The J<;rachtc. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ''CHRONICLE” 

Sir, — Mr. Emanuel’s regret for having interfered 
in a matter which xxas xxathin the competence of the 
Dharxxar Municipality is not enough. He should 
be made to ‘ withdraw ’ the unxvisc xvords he wrote 
about Mr Tilak That alone will bring him to his 
•senses 

A Correspondent. 
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MR. TILAK AND BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 
A Great Opportokitt Missed 

The special correspondent of the Bombay 
Chronicle speak* thus of the action of His Excel 
lency the Governor of Bombay in diaoUowiog a rcso- 
IntiOD of condolence on the death of Mr Tilak who 
was once a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Conned • — 

Optimistic membera of the public Who take 
intefrest in Council proceedings retained some hopes 
that the Governroent would allow the mtrodoclion 
of a resolntioo of regret at Mr TiJak s death at 
least when the dtscouion of matters of geoeral 
pabhe interest came op after the debate on the 
vanoas bills bat it la now common knowledge that 
the Government reply to the reqneat on the part of 
a non official member was that Bfteen days notice 
was not given The bonourable member is said to have 
retorted that Mr Tilak could not give him due notice 
of bis death bat now that he was dead ample notice 
would be given to Government of the intention to- 
move a resolution of regret at the September session 
Pubhe opinion is sare to resent such callonsness on 
the part of the authorities and it only indicates how 
contemptuous they are of public opinion The death 
of Mr Tilak is to Government not such a matter 
of general pnblic interest as to be allowed a reference 
in the Legislative Assembly of this P^c3idcncy^ 
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while hours will be wasted in describing whether 
mamlatdars’ posts should be recruited directly from 
graduates. 

The Indatn Social Reformer commenting on 
this says . — 

The Dhyanodaya, the well-known' Christian 
Missionary journal, voices the public disappoint-^ 
ment at the action of his Excellency the Governor in 
disallowing a resolution of condolence on the death 
of Mr. Tilak who was once a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council Our contemporary observes — 
“It IS, a matter for profound thankfulness that the 
Non-Co-operation movement has so far proved 
unsuccessful and that the powers that we have acted 
so wisely in keeping hands off ,Mr Gandhi, thus 
letting the movement ‘ kill itself in idleness ' It is, 
however, rhatter for profound regret that the 
Government of Bombay has not acted with equal 
wisdom, tact and judgment in relation to the passing 
of the late Bal Gangadhar Tilak. For at least one 
hundred thousand people — one report says two 
hundred thousand — to assemble for the funeral of 
a popular hero and no representative of Government 
to be present is, to say the least, regrettable 
More unfortunate still, in our opinion — for we have 
a consuming desire that Government shall stand 
well with the people — was his Excellency’s refusal 
of the earnest request of seventeen non-o£Bciai 
members of the Bombay Legislative Council to 
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pass a resolution of condolence the refusal being on 
the merely fortdAl ground that it was out of order 
for want of notice. We have differed as funda 
mentally as either our contemportry or the (jovem 
meot from the late Mr Tilak but when we remem 
ber that despite all bis defects Bal Gangadbar 
Ttlak was the first Indian scholar id Western India 
to set the self sacnficiog example of living on thirty 
mpees a month in order to help bts people when we 
remember that his ponty of pnvate Hfe made him 
a model hnsband and father — so run a resolntion of 
Bombay Indian women and they ought to know— 
we say that a great opportunity has been missed by 
'GQ\*emmeDt and others of identifying themselves 
with the feebnga of the people. 
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MRS. BESANT’S APPEAL TO THE ALL- 
INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

^ The following is the full text of an appeal 
made by Mrs Besant to the All-India Congress 
Committe It appeared as a supplement to New 
- India on the 14th instant — 

“ New India ” 

P. O. Box No 39, 
Madras, April 7th, 1920^ 
To, - ’ 

The President, Secretaries and Members of the 
All-India Congress Committee 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to lay the following facts before you as 
members of the AU-India Congress Committee, 
since the honour of that body is affected by the 
serious misrepresentations and definite ‘"falsehoods 
made by one of its Secretaries, the Hon Mr V. J 
Patel, and one of its members, the Hon. Mr. G. S 
Khaparde 

Mr. Patel, in an interview granted by him to 
the Bombay Chronicle, January 17, 1920, p 11, is 
reported gs saying that he interviewed Messrs. 
Adamson, Henderson, Neil Maclean, M P , T 5 'son 
Wilson and several others and was constantly m 
touch with Mr Ben Spoor He continued — “ I 
found during my interview wuth these gentlemen 





3J0 

that Mrs Besant had aaked the Labour members to 
support the Bill as revised by the Joint Committee 
aud not to move any amendments 
They accepted my view and rejected that of Mrs 
Besant 

Speaking at a public reception in Bombay 
reported m the Bombay Chronicle January 19 
« 1920 p 13 Mr Patel after recounting hia own 
efforts with the Labour Party said — At that stage 
It came to my knowledge and I mention it with 
very great regret and disgust that Mrs Besant was 
exertmg heraelf to induce the Labonr members to 
support the Bill as revised and not to give notice of 
any amendment (Shame ) 

These statements are entirely false Some time 
before the revision at a meeting of onr Indian 
Parliamentary Committee at which none of the 
above were present two Labonr members expressed 
different opinions on the desirability of moving 
amendments I suggested that the Labonr Party 
might discuss the matter so as to act together 
when the Committee stage arrived When I was 
having tea with Colonel Wedgwood M P at the 
Honse of Commons, we talked of the policy of 
moving amendments, and he expressed the- view that 
if Colonel Yate moved reactionary amendments 
then as a matter of tactics some advanced amend 
raents might be moved ao that Mr Montagu might 
reject both and get his Bill through quickly I 
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, , , more of Parliamentary 

answered that he knew ■’ 
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tactics than I, and I was ( , 
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Mr Patel has also si ^ ^ „ 

that I hindered the inclusii-, ° . 

the Reform Act. On this supported 

, TT A J aving — Bombay Chront- 
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caused Mrs Besant to be 
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In my statement be/ore tbe Joint Committee I 
wrote (vol % p 75) Bot my coUeagnea and I 
differ from him (Mr Banerjea) on tbe desirability of 
claiming woman soffrage as part of tbe present Bill 
We urge that the objectiona to it are -weak and 
artificial, and that it inlrodnces a sex disability into 
Indian life that la alien to its whole spirit for in the 
elected Councils which have marked Indian cmlisa 
tiOD from the dawn of history women were not bar 
red and the idea of aex aa a bamer only came with 
Western systems and even theae did not succeed jn 
barring Lniversit> degceee to women Woman 
anflfiage has been earned in the two Congresses before 
which it has been broagbt, and in ail the district 
and other Conferences where it has been proposedi. 
Why should a fresh cause of agitaton b^ ttt on 
foot by the Bill ? With regard to that agitation I 
would refer the Joint Committee to page 5 m which 
It IS pointed ont that women s agitations m India are 
markedly formidable. They have already agitated 
with regard to South African troubles and succeed 
ed. They have agitated also against the Fiji inden 
tare system and formed adepntatiod to tbe Viceroy 
which obtained from him a promise that the mden- 
tores should bo cancelled And m other cases which 
they have taken up they have never vet failed in 
obtaining that which they desired oven where men 
bad failed partly because Indian men would not 
tolerate police interference where women are 
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concerned Therefore, they ha\ e been able to carry out 
an agitation on lines where men have been slopped 
by the police, and it seems to me ver\ undesirable 
that an agitation of that kind should be liable to be 
started b} the very powerful section of educated 
women who are pressing for woman suffrage. 

“It IS true, as stated b) Mr Banerjea, that 
there might be some objection from orthodoxy ot ‘ 
conservatism I should say from modern orthodoxy 
and modern conscrvatiam. They object to the 
reviv’al of the ola Hindu custom of recognising 
woman’s place in public life. Any objectors can 
easily stay away from the polls There is no reason 
why they should be helped to keep away other 
women whose men wish for their help. ’’ 

“Not much Conflict or Opinion.'” 

Mr Ben Spoor, M. P., said “ 1412. Witb 
regard to the question of suffrage for women, have 
you any special reason for desiring its inclusion at 
the present juncture ? There is a conflict of opinion 
as to whether it would be wise to introduce it j’ust 
now, or whether it would be better to defer it ? — I 
db not think there is much conflict of opinion It 
was said in the Franchise Report that very little 
evidence was offered against and that ’ some was 
offered in favour of it . I do not think there would 
be a real conflict among people who take part in 
political life.. The obj'ection to it y^^ould be more 
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among classes which hold aloof from political bfo 
altogether and 1 do not think there would be any 
difficulty 10 recording the votes any more than there 
u in recording the Mnnicipal Franchiae votes. 

1413 I was going to ask whether there 
would be anj difficolty in devising some machinery 
•for electoral purposes for women It has been sng 
gested that there are kimost insuperable difficulties 
there ? — There is no special machinery needed bo 
far as we can judge from the Mnnicipal Franchise. 
The pnrda is very limited in India though it exists 
largely in Bengal Bnt ©von in Bengal yon have 
large numberB of educated women m the reformed 
Bccti which do not observe it and will take part m 
such franchise Tbeceace noscparate polling booths in 
Bombay fa^ women voters and no separate arrange 
ment aa was established in Australia cunously 
enough when woman franchise was given 'They 
collected the votes there at the women s booses. We 
do uot ask for that We think they coold quite well 
go to the poll in the ordinary way as they now go to 
the Municipal Franchise and if we can judge from 
the franchise Tctums, it would mean at first only 
about one miUion women That is only a very rough 
guess because it is founded on imperfect knowledge. 
We think the numbers would be limited chiefly to 
the educated classes present, but that would very 
quickly pass, and more and more would come in but 
they would come in gradually We do not think the 
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>nuniber of abstentions is important, seeing how many 
abstain even over here. ” 

The following took place between Major 
Ormsby-Gore, M. P , and myself * “ 1426 With re- 
gard to Womeri’s Suffrage, has Women’s Suffrage 
existed for municipal franchise outside Bombay ? 
— It exists in some other towns as well Do you 
mean outside Bombay City or outside Bombay 
Presidency 

“ 1427. Bombay Presidency ? — It is in all the 
Municipalities there It did exist at one time in 
Madras I am not able to find any reason .for its 
being Withdrawn, except by what was called a reac- 
tionary Municipality. No complaint was made that 
it was ill-used or misused m any way. There seems 
to have been a sort of wave of prejudice 

“ 1428 It was not used much ? — No. But it 
IS not allowed even for the professional or trading 
tax I pay very heavy rates, but I have no vote'' 

“ 1429 Would you be willing to leave the 
decision of a question like Women’s Suffrage to the 
various Legislative Councils m the Provinces ? That 
is to say, would you agree to an amendment of the 
Bill in your direction which said that Legislative 
Councils should have power to grant women votes if 
they saw fit before the ten years period ? — Yes ; I 
should, if th6 principle were established m the Act 
by removing the sex disqualification, as hein% better 
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than total cxclution (\tal mine) and because I believe 
that the more po^er is given to Legislative Councils 
the nearer we are to foil respoosibilUy and I think 
that the vote of the Legislative Coilncil on a matter of 
that sort in fact on most matters ooght lo be 
listened to as much as possible even though it may 
entail a certain want of li^ic and a certain want of 
principle. 

1430 la that your own view on the question 
of the w-oman s friochiae? — I was asked to represent 
a Domber of womens associations and 1 do not 
know how for they would agree with the answer I 
mast give it as a personal answer^ not as one for 
' those who asked roe to represent them becanee it 
has never been raised so far ai I know 

In addition to this evidence one of my first 
lectures in London was for the Woman s Freedom 
League, with Mrs. Despard in the chair and I gave 
three other lectures on this subject in London only 
as well as speaking on it in my country lectures, 
speaking on a deputation to Mr Montagu m favour 
of it and urging it strongly on him in more than one 
interview All this is wall known in England 
Testimony from others is available. Mr*. Despard 
writes * 
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MRS. BESANT AND INDIAN WOMAN’S 
FRANCHISE. 

Nine Elms, 

London, 26th February, 1920. 

The Editor of “ the Bombay Chronicle. ” 

Dear Sir, 

I have seen the issue of your paper in whicti 
Mrs. Besant’s work in England is defended. The 
article is a spirited one and I hope it will open the 
■eyes of many m Indiar although, indeed “ none are 
so blind as those who will not see.” < 

Knowing Mrs Besant and having followed her 
work closely and with the keenest interest for many 
years, having also been present (several times in the 
chair) when she dealt with the question of the suff- 
rage for Indian women, I am able to speak with 
some authority on this side of her work. 

The assertion that to the regret of a certain 
critic, she did not fight for the inclusion of women’s 
suffrage m the Montagu* Chelmsford Bill, is to me 
almost ridiculous Mrs. Besant, always and every- 
where, has been loyal to women : she has always 
■claimed for them equal status, rights, privileges and 
opportunities with men 

That which made her propaganda so peculiarly 
interesting and instructive to British audiences and 
■especially to women was, in the first place, her clear 
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demonstration of the fact that the distinction bet- 
ween men and women politically as embodied in 
the Bill wquld be a new departure in the history of 
India. She showed m the second place that 
women in Indian society arc not the subject inapt 
human beings that many Europeans imagine them 
to be. The pictures she drew of home life in the 
country which is so dear to her wiU remain long in 
tho memones of those who saw them through her 
oycs. 

I am one of those whom the decision of the 
men politicians over here disappointed bitterly Bnt 
knowing something of the feelings and views of 
Indian men I firmly believe that tbe women of 
^ndia will not have to fight as their sisters m Bntam 
were compelled to do to achieve their political 
freedom 

They I am sure will recognise how finely and 
how loyally Mrs Besant has supported them 

(Signed) C DESPARD 

[Mrs, Despard is perhaps tbe foremost worker 
in Great Bntam for pohtical franchise for women 
She 18 a Bister of Lord French Viceroy of Ireland — 
Ed, N I ■] 
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MRS. TATA’S CERTIFICATE. 

Mrs. Tata writes 

To the Editor of the Bombay Chromcle. 

Sir,^ 

I hope you will be good enough to publish the 
following in your paper. 

I read in some of the papers received from 
India that rt has been maintained in certain quarters 
that Mrs Besant has not worked to help the cause 
of xyomen’s franchise when she was here last year. 

Whatever Mrs Besant’s attitude or work may 
have been with respect to other questions in the 
Reform Bill, though that work was "great, I have no 
wish to discuss it. But I feel bound to contradict 
the statement that Mrs Besant did not work for 
women’s franchise, or even that her work in that 
direction was neglible I have seen her work, and 
have had the honour of working along the same lines 
with her, and I can safely say that no \single indivi- 
dul has done more for the women’s cause. 

First and foremost I must say that we are very 
thankful to her for the help and advice she gave us 
whenever we wanted it. It was Mrs Besant who 
gave us the opportunity of first putting our case be- 
fore the public, by arranging a public meeting for us 
at a short notice of one hour at Harrogate and 
announcing the meeting at ohe of her public lectures 
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at the Grand Opera Hoose bo that we bad a very 
.good and openly interested aadience to begin^with 
She introdnced na to many of the suffrage soaeties, 
for she nghtly said that thongb aomething bad been 
done to aw'aken public lotereat in the women s ques- 
tion it was very nece<isary to edocate the average 
Bntish elector man and woman about tbo women 
of India to dispel certain wrong ideas, hence it was 
necessary to tonr round the country and speak at 
different places 

Any one who sees the best of her activities here 
on behalf of India cannot but be “truck uitb the 
amount of places she has visited and the lecturei 
she has delivered 

I have heard her speak on India and Home 
Rule or other allied subjects many times at diffe 
rent places and usoaily abe devoted a part o£ her 
lectures to women a franchise the need for it the 
dot> of the Bntish electorate espcciallv of the en 
franchised women towards Indian women It was 
at her request that a big pnhIiL meeting on vot^for 
Indian women was held under the Women a Free 
dom League as well as the second meeting orga 
nised by the Women's International League. 

Whether they agree with Mrs Besani B polili 
cal or religious views or not feminists and suffrage- 
workers look upon her as a comrade-in arms a per 
;Son who had always fought for vtomen s croancipa 
tion and It IB strange that people in India abould 
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think that now she did not advocate a cause so dear 
to her heart. Often we heard women say^ to us — 
We were so interested in what Mrs. Besant said 
about India and 'Indian women that we want to 
know more.” 

The opinion that she weakened the cause rises, 
I tnink, from the fact that Mrs Besant in her evi- 
dence before the Joint Committee, when questioned 
b) Major Ormsbr-Gore whether she would be wil- 
ling to leave the question of women’s franchise to be 
settled bv the various Legislative Councils, replied 
in the affirmative However much we would have 
liked an immediate declaration of the grant from 
Parliament — if it were possible — Mrs Besant ex- 
pressed it as a personal opinion, and even then 
modified it strongly , for 1 read in the minutes of 
evidence (Blue Book, Vol II, p 81), that in her 
answer she said : 

“ Yes, I should, tf the prmotple were established 
in the Act by removing the sex disqualification, as 
being better than total exclusion, and because I 
believe that the more power is given to Legislative 
Council the nearer we are to full responsibility, and 
I think that the vote of a Legislative Council on a 
rtiatter of that sort, in fact on most matters, ought to 
be listened to as much as possible, even though it may 
entail a certain want of logic and a certain want of 
principle ” The whole of her evidence on this 
question ought to be taken into consideration, and 
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not only a part and there ahe has spoken as strongly^ 
as any one else on the question However mach 
people may lament this part of her evidence, it can 
not take away a little from the work that she has 
done for the cause nor can it bo suggested on 
these grounds, that she did not work for women s 
franchise 

I may add that Mra Besant did not stand 
alone in her opinion on this question many suffrage 
workers shared the same opinion and thoogh they 
would have liked to see their Parliament do justice 
io Indian women they thongbt it was a safe coarse 
to leave the question to the Legislative Councils, the 
Pariiament acquiescing in the pnnciple of equal 
ciuxenship and they hope that the men of India wiU 
do justice to their women and they will soon be- 
enfranchised 

I hope I have been able to make both the sides 
of the question clear I remain Sir yours etc, 
Herabat A Tata 
16 Tavistock Square 
London W C I 

This should I think suffice to prove Mr 
Patel s and Mr Khapardes falsehoods on this mat 
ter My first public lectnre in 1874 was on Woman 
Suffrage and I have A^orked for it ever since. This 
IB well known in England but these men take advan 
tage of Indian ignorance. 
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MR. KHAPARDE. 

Turning to Mr Khaparde alone, I submit that 
he has on other matters also spoken falsel)^ 

Mr Khaparde, in a speech delivered at the 
Gaikawad, Poona, reported in the Lokasaugraha- 
of January 19, shamelessly insulted me by calling me 
the Putana, the Rakshasi, the treacherous- would-be 
murderess of Shri Krishna He is reported to have 
said 

“The aunt Putana, who had come to England, 
spoke sweet words outwardly, but did not shrink 
from vorking against us She had planned to 
deceive us at the Albert Hall meeting, but by the 
reasoning skill of Mr. Tilak the situation was saved 
Balvantrao held the big audience of four to five 
thousand people spell-bound, and gained a victory 
over It by getting a resolution passed according to 
his views (Loud applause.) We then went to see 
if she had become angry after being thus put to 
shame She said that Mr Tilak showed great skill 
at that meeting, but sh6 expressed deep regret that 
what happened at that meeting, should have been 
very bad . . . Mrs Besant also, tried to 

induce the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party not to put our suggestions before the Parlia- 
ment, but she could not do anything there ” 

A Tissue of Falsehoods 
This IS a tissue of falsehoods The resolution 
ran. “That this mass meeting of British citizens,. 
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holding that t^ie exiatence of the Bntiah Common 
wealth 18 dependent upon the right of Self Govern 
meat being conferred on each of the Nations within 
its bonndanes, hereby declares that the Indian people 
are entitled to receive at the earliest opportunity the 
fall nght of self determination This was placed 
on the agenda by the conveners of the meeting 
having been first approved by myself VnHtd India 
October 29 1919 remarks A amah group of 

Irrecoccilables wished to move an amendment 
rejecting the BiU before Parliament but as it was m 
no sense an amendment the Chairman ruled it out 
of order Mr Tilak whose rising was 

interrupted by the would be amender pointed oat 
this elementary rale with good natared ndicale 
remarking that surely no Indian wanted to vote 
against Self Determination for bis country I sup 
ported the resolution and Mr Tilak, did the same 
later in the meeting and it was passed as originally 
moved Mr Khaparde was present, and his 
statement deliberately falsifies what occurred His 
allegation that we then went to sec her etc- is 
ladicrouB he and his friends did not come near me 
though I was sitting next the Chairman the passing 
of the resolution I had approved and supported could 
not have put me to shame and the wh^e statement 
18 deliberately false- The final paragraph is equally 
false, as noted m the case of Mr Patel Mr 
Khaparde apparently did not tell bis audience that 
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the foolish tactics of moving the amendment- 
advocated the Congress Secretary on Woman 
Suffrage led to an overwhelming defeat, which we 
should have escaped had the amendment not been 
made, so that, thanks to him, it stands on record that 
Woman Suffrage in India was rejected by an, 
immense majority in the House of Commons 

In the Sandesh of January 20th, Mr Khaparde 

is reported as saying • / 

/ 

“ Mrs Besant also ran to England To the 
question : ‘ Why have you come V Her reply was 

that she was once the President of the Congress. 
To the question : ‘ Have the people elected you as 
their representative V Her reply was that the people 
had become fools Now are the people fools or is 
she a fool, not being elected by the people ?” 

I need hardly say that this is mere buffoonery, 
and that such questions and answers are imaginary 
But the extract shows the style of Mr. Khaparde’s 
graceful oratory I am told that he has applied to 
me epithets used only of the most degraded class of 
women, but of this I have no proof ’ 

To his epithet of Putana I replied as follows 
in New Indta^ February 11, 1920, when his speech 
was shown to me • “ I have read in the paper a 
report of a lecture by the abovenamed (‘ The Hon. 
Mr. Khaparde’ was the heading) in which he com- 
pares me to Putana, thle Rakshasi. To apply such 
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a name the name of the would be murderess of 
Shn Ensbna to the lowest and vilest of human 
beings would be an intolerable insult To use it of 
one with whom he disagrees is Mr Kbaparde s idea 
of political controversy I do not think that any of 
his political rivals in the Extremist camp will be 
able to outdo him I have long reverenced Shn 
Krishna as the Jagat Guru and it is nnwisely done 
to invite Hib attention to msalt hurled at even the 
humblest of his devotees. 

Public Insult 

Messrs Patel and Kbaparde have been going 
about the country repeating these folsehooda, and 
by thus deceiving the people have exposed me to 
public insult and senonsly injured roy work- They 
doubtless thought that they were safe id miBrepre* 
senting to Indians what I bad done in, Bntam 
But they are mistaken I do not complain of any 
attack on my opinions but I do complain of these 
shameless falsehoods about my actions bolding me 
np as a traitor to the country to which I have 
sacnflced everything that roost people hold dear 

I ask the All India Congress Committee, as 
men of honour to dissoaate themselves publicly 
•from the proceedings of these two members, so that 
they may not share in the disgrace of their methods 
The public life of India la aoUed by such slanders 
and all who care for the cleanliness and decrticy of 
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that public life should^ condemn those who use 
them. 

I understand that a majority of the All-India 
“Congress Committee has voted for Mr. Patel as 
Congress delegate to England I am sending this 
letter, as the Committee is not meeting, ter its 
members, 'in order that he may have the opportunity 
of answering it before he goes I do not think that 
Englishmen of honour will appreciate the choice of 
such a representative by the Committee They 
fight in politics, but they with clean weapons and 
-do not bear false witness agaist their neighbours. 

Sincerely, 
Anme Besant, 
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REPLY TO MRS BESANT S APPEAL* 

MR. TILAE ANSWERS ALLEGATIONS 
yto following reply to Mra Besant a allega 
tiona has been laaoed by Mr Tilak — 

Kesan Office, 
Poona Cit> 

Apnl 16 1920 

To 

The President Secretanes and Members of 
the All India Congreas Committee. 

Gentlemen 

1 find that Mrs. Annie Besant has arcnlated an 
appeal to yon calUog apoo yon to dissociate yonrsel 
yea poblicly from the ntterancea of the Hod Mr 
Ehaparde and the Hon Mr Patel re Mrs 
Besant s attitode in England towards the work of 
the Congress Depntation and accusing the two Hon 
members of shameless falsehood^ which she baa 
tried in her own dexterons way to ejcpoae and 
contradict by her own suppressions of truth and 
suggestions of falsehood and taking credit to herself 
for cleanliness and decency in public life which 
many of ns however have learnt to disbelieve from 
onr experience of the several methoda emplojmd by 
the lady in her handling of pnbhc questions. The 
appeal is dated 7th Apnl bot was not pnblisbed till 
a weak later i. e., 14tb Inst when the Hon Mr 
Patel was to and did sail for England This fact 
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could have been easily ascertained by any one inter- 
ested in the matter. If Mrs. Bcsant really \vished 
that Mr. Patel should have an opportunity to repl} , 
she ought to have published her appeal much earlier, 
especially as the matters complained of in her appeal 
had happened in January and February last. She 
did not do so and 5’et she claims fairness for herself 
in her controversial methods. It seems to me 
therefore that her appeal is only an attempt to damn 
Mr. Patel behind his back and thereby prejudice the 
British public against him in the mission now 
entrusted to him by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in spite of Mrs. Besant’s adverse vote. 

I have no desire to belittle Mrs Besant’s high 
intelligence, unflagging capacity for work, her great 
learning or her rousing eloquence. That again is 
not the question before us. What Mr Khaparde 
and Mr Patel had to say against her was that in 
spite of her great qualities her work in England 
proved to be a source of embarrassment to the work 
of the Congress Deputation She might have been 
right according to her own view in^ her work in 
England For she is accustomed to put high value 
upon her own views even when they are opposed to 
the opinion of organised popular bodies like the 
Indian National Congress She must lead, she 
must boss every movement she joins, and you are 
well aware how she refused to be guided by the 
Delhi mandate of the Indian National Congress, and 
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how in coDEeqnence she was -excluded from the 
Congress Deputation She then tried to be appointed 
on the deputation to be sent by the All India Home 
Rule League, and having failed therein this ambitious 
self willed lady organised a new Horae Role League 
of her own with only a few dozen members, almost 
all her own followers and got herself appointed as 
the leader of the deputation on behalf of thtu new 
Home Role League aimply to give her an opportu 
nity to pose as a representative of India and to 
enable her to represent 'before the Bntish public her 
own viewa although they were rejected by tbh Indian 
National Coogresa I admit that every person has 
a right to propagate his views whatever they mayjie, 
but when a person take® fall advantage of his or her 
position as ex President of the Congress to mislead 
Ignorant men and women in England and tries to 
thwart the work, of the duly appointed Congress 
Deputation I must say that the method adopted by 
such a person is open to grave objection on the 
ground of decency and ecrupulonaness m public life, 
I would ask one qnestion to Mra Besan/ What 
did she go to England for ? To plead the views of 
the Indian National Congreaa, or those of her own 
Home Rule League? If the former she failed to do 
her duty if the latter she can t complain of being 
charged with having like the Moderates, embarrass 
ed the work of the Congress Deputation Her appeal 
to yon therefore is based on a fundamental error in 
her reasoning and only betrays a pitiful desiie on 
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■her part to set herself right with you and the public 
in spite pf the fact that she not only set aside the 
Congress view altogether but always tried to put 
her own view before the British public in opposition 
and as ^superior to that of the Indian National 
Congress. I do not think that the All India 
Congress Committee can take up the question raised 
by her in her appeal to you The Moderates may 
make a similar appeal tomorrow and ask the All 
India Congress Committee to condemn those 
persons who did their best to convince the British 
public that under the present circumstances the 
Congress view alone represented the selfdetermined 
opinion 'of the people of India, and that the 
dissenters therefrom were an insignificant minority 
in the country and thrat in putting forward their 
views they only desired to claim superior wisdom 
for themselves, or to proclaim their submissiveness 
to the authorities in India, either of which your 
deputation had no desire to advocate Your 
deputation was bound by your mandate and 
, scrupulously avoided going beyond or behind it. 
The Congress Deputation went to England aplze 
vaste, but solely to support and advocate to the best 
of their ability the Congress view 

ALLEGED MISREPRESENTATIONS \ 

' I shall refer to Mrs Besant’s attack on 
myself last. She charged Messrs Khaparde and 

f j 
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Patel with certain miarepresentations and falsehoods 
which It IS not necessary 6rst to take np as they form 
the gravemen of her appeal to yon What are the 
alleged miBrepresentations? An analysis of her appeal 
shows that they are fonr m nnmber 

0) Mrs. Besant exerted herself to indnce the 
Labour members to support the Bill as revised by 
the Joint Committee without moving any 
amendments 

(li) Mrs Besant was expected to fight for 
Woman Franchise in England hot she did not do so 
(lu) She bad planned to deceive ns (the 
Congressmen) at the Albert Hall Meeting 

fiv) Sbe IS compared to Pntana, the Pnramc 
female demon by Mr Khaparde. 

Mrs. Besant has tned in her own clever way to 
justify her attitude ou all these questions* but let me 
assure you that her defence is specious and false 
from beginmog to end First of all I fail to see 
how she who after being deliberately excluded from 
the Congress and the All India Home ilule League 
Deputations on account of her haughtiness had to 
form a League of her own to give her the appearance 
of an Ihdian representetive and who went to England 
in the hope of outwitting and outdoing the Congress 
Deputation can ever claim not to have acted in 
opposition to the Congress view I would aak you 
to fix your attention on the aspect of the question 
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SO narrow cd. For the Congress Deputation never 
denied that she did some good work in England. 
The complaint w\as directed not against the amount 
but against the character of her w'ork in England 
from the Congress point of view , in other w'ords, 
thej complained — and justl}' complained, — that her 
W’ork there was anti-Congress in character Her 
work w’as manifestK intended to set up her own 
personahl)’ against the Congress w'hich w'lth the 
Moslem League, now' admittedly’ represents the 
most complete and most authoritative opinion of 
Indian people as a whole. But we ha\e nothing to 
do with this personal aspect of Mrs. Besant’s work. 
In the absence of Mr, Patel, 1 shall therefore, reply 
to the above questions only so far as to show’ that 
Mrs. Besant’a work in relation thereof was anti- 
Congress in character. 

Oi^TH AGAINST OATH? 

The first question is: whether she did pr did 
not try to induce the Labour members to support 
the revised Bill in order, as she supposed, to fortify 
Mr Montagu’s position in the House. Mr. Patel says 
that she did; and she denies with the remark that the 
evidence on the point resolves itself into her word 
against his oath, against oath, as the law'yers would 
■call It I must say that I would rather believe Mr. 
Patel than Mrs Besant in this matter. For I know 
something of the previous history in this connection. 
Both the Congress Deputation and Mrs Besant 
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looked to the Labonr party to have their views 
represented in the Hooae and the Labonr party was 
naturally put in a fix as to whose view they should 
adopt The Dcpntation represented the Congress, 
while Mrs Besant represented only herself and her 
own newly formed Lea^e, after she was excluded 
by her own arrogance from the Congress Deputation 
The Deputation including myself had to explain 
this difference to the Labonr leaders who then I 
know had no difficulty in giving preference to the 
Congress view as against Mrs, Besant a This is 
therefore not a caaa of oath against oath but of the 
Congress deputation as a whole against Mrs Besant,. 
as will be shown later on I have therefore no 
hesitation in saying that Mrs. Besant has entirely 
misrepresented the matter to you when she says 
that the case rests only on her word against Mr 
Patel s and that the latter s statement is entirely 
false Mrs Besant may bo in touch with and 
talking under the inspiration of Mahatmas but for 
all that I join my testimony to that of Messrs Patel 
and Khaparde m asserting that her attitude in this 
matter was against the Congress Deputation 
When she went to England I was one of those who 
received her on the railway platform and m an 
interview which took place soon after I requested her 
to forget her quarrels with the Delhi Congreas and 
so shape her work in England as to support the 
Congress view She did not give a definite reply 
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but her future work showed clearly that she was all 
for herself and not for the Congress, evidently 
intending to show that she it was who alone 
aw'akened the sense of political freedom in India, 
and therefore her view' was the correct one, in spite 
of what the Congress might have resolved to the 
contrary Her ambition to boss the whole show 
and to claim for herself the entire credit for work in 
England, was, in my opinion, the main object of 
all her activities in England, and under such 
psychological conditions one can easily believe that 
she must have asked the Labour Party to accept 
her view in preference to that, of the Congress 
Deputation in regard to the revised Bill; and her 
view's regarding the revised Bill, — which was even- 
tually passed unaltered by the House, — are w'ell- 
known She seems to me to be evidently chafing 
at the rejection of her proposals by the Labour 
party in this matter. She boasts of having formed 
a Parliamentary Committee in England But let 
me tell you that this Committee was organised by 
rne long before her arrival in England, and Mrs. 

, Besant silently usurped the Secretaryship thereof 
immediately after [her arrival The Congress 
Deputation could not acquiesce in this usurpation, 
and if Mrs Besant wishes to be fair and reasonable 
I would ask her to publish what advice she gave to 
this Parliamentary Committee from time to time 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

As regards the second qaestion namely the 
Woman Suffrage the Deputation never denied 
that she was in favour of it She advocated it xn 
India on the Congress Platform and was at first of 
opinion that it should be included m the new Act 
We expected that she would strenuously and 
consistently fight for it but she oventualJv changed 
her mind as would bo seen from the extracts from 
her evidence given by herself in her appeal to you 
and abandoning the Congress view which she 
supported in India, adopted the official new that 
the decuiou may be left to the Local Legislatures. 
Mrs. Despard 6 and Mrs. Tata s letters quoted by 
her throw no light on the point at issue. She 
might be wise or foolish in thns toning down her 
own new to suit the changed circumstances but 
that she did tone down or change is beyond dispute 
It is no ^\onder If this prejudicially affected her 
advocacy of the subject. Mr Patel s and Mr 
Khaparde a contention Is therefore absolutely 
correct, notwithstanding Mrs. Despard s and Mrs. 
Tata 8 evidence quoted by Mra, Besant She was 
expected to put a brave fight for Woman Suffarge 
on the Congress lines adopted by her in India. 
She did not do so bnt'feD a nctim to the official 
view cleverly put to her by Major Ormsby Gore 
in hi* cro«s examination and eventually accepted it 
fn preference to the Congress view which advocated 
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ihe inclusion of the grant of Woman Franchise m 
the Act itself and not leave it to the Local 
Legislatures She did \\ork for Woman franchise 
but not in the way the Congress wanted, but 
according to her own ever-changing notions of 
expediency. It was no fault of the Congress 
Secretary if the British Parliament negatived the 
amendment incorporating the Congress view on the 
subject. The British Parliament has very often 
done worse , but because it might so act again, it 
w'ould be foolish not to boldly press our view upon 
Its attention. 

ALBERT HALL MEETING 
The third question refers to the Albert Hall 
Meeting. Mrs. Besant tells you that it was she 
who supported the resolution and that she could 
not therefore be charged with going against the 
Congress view. I was personally concerned in the 
affair and I assure that the matter is misrepresented 
to you by Mrs Besant Throughout her stay in 
England Mrs. Besant was anxious to support Mr. 
Montagu’s Bill. It is true that she wanted it to 
be improved if possible, on lines suggested in 
common by “All the Progressive Deputations,” by 
which she meant not the Congress view alone, but 
the view common to all the deputations, that is, 
evidently the lowest demand, for that alone could 
Le common to all She also held that the efforts 

of the ^Secretary of State for India were directed 

/ 
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to cany ont the Declaration of 20th Ao^st lOlT" 
and therelore reqnired to bo strongly backed up 
The resolotion which was to be submitted to the 
‘ Conference on India held onder her presidency 
on October 4th 1919 was drafted on these lines. 
The members of the Congress Deputation were 
invited to this Conference bat they could not 
evidently lend their support to such a resolntion 
for, to speak of what is common to all* the depata 
tion was tantamonnt to giving op the Congress case 
The Doputfllion therefore were opposed to such a 
coarse and informed the qc^nisers of the meeting 
accordingly The result was that Mrs Besant in 
her opening address as President declared that no- 
resolntiODS were to be submitted to the Conierence 
I have in my band all the ccrrcspoodence on tbe- 
aubject and challenge Mrs. Besant to say whether 
her atbtodo on the subject was not hostile to the 
Congress Depntatioo She might reply by saying^ 
that she wanted to bring about reconciliation bet 
ween different Depatatioo8*hnd eventnally dropped 
the resolntion as it was opposed But even such 
an excuse is impossible. For she know that the 
Congress Deputation bad already tried to bring 
about anch reconaliatioii bat both the Moderates 
and herself would not have anything of the kind 
except on their own lines Her intention in having 
the above resolution submitted for adoption at iho 
aboye Conference on India was therefore, a clever 
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device to get the British public committed against 
the Congress view And had it not been for the 
watchfulness of th^ members of the Congress Depu- 
tation and the British Congress Committee, the 
attempt might have succeeded. The case of the 
Albert Hall Meeting is still worse. This meeting 
was held on October 25th 1919 under the auspices 
of the Home Rule League for India Branch, esta- 
blished by Mrs Besant in London, and therefore 
under her guidance. The resolution eventually sub- 
mitted to and passed at the meeting was a^ fol- 
lows — “ That this mass meeting of British Citizen's, 
holding that the existence of the British Common- 
wealth IS dependent upon the right of self-govern- 
ment being conferred on each of the nations within 
Its boundaries, hereby declares that the Indian 
people are entitled to receive, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the full right of self-determination ” Mrs. 
Besant has correctly quoted it and it is also true 
that she supported it But this is only the last part 
of the story, and what passed previously has been 
very cleverly suppressed by Mrs. Besant As the 
meeting w'as financed and convened* under her 
guidance, she did not invite the members of the 
Congress Deputation to. be present at, or to 'take 
part in, the proceedings of the meeting. It was Mr. 
Lansbury, ,the Chairman — elect, ' who was kind 
enough to invite me on the occasion. I asked for 
the resolution which was to be put to the meeting^ 
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and the copy I received from the Besant Home 
Role League Secretary revealed that, in addition to 
the resolution eventually passed^ it vras at first pro- 
posed to welcome therein the introduction of the 
ludiau Reform BiU as a first step towards the fol 
filment of the declamtion made in the. House Af 
Common on August 20th 1917 Some changes in 
the Bill were also proposed but they were only 
recommendatory and not by way of necessary 
conditions for making the Bill a real first step 
according to the Congress view I could not agree 
to such a resolution and I said that 1 would rather 
be absent from the Meeting than support a resolu 
tioQ agaiost the Congress view The Chairman 
clearly realised my diScolty and ashed the orgaoi 
sera of the meeting to confine the (resolution only to 
the first paragraph vit. the portion eventoAlly 
passed asking that the rights of self government and 
self determination should be granted to Indians at 
the earhest opportnnity Mrs, Besant Tiad then to 
support the Resolution as finally settled but m her 
speech she supported Mr Montagu s Bill in unmis 
takeable terms and Z bad to contradict her and to 
ask the proposers of the amendment who advocated 
the rejection of the BiD to look only to the resolu 
tion before the meeting and not to what Mrs, 
Besant had said in giving her support This will 
show you Gentlemen how at the Albert Hall 
Meeting Mrs, Besant wanted to adopt the same 
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tactics as at the ‘ Conference on India ’ and had to 
give them up because they were opposed by the Con- 
gress Deputation. She was ever eager to support 
Mr, Montagu as much as she could, whereas the 
Congress Deputation alw^ays looked upon the Bill 
-as unsatisfactory until the minimum demand formu- 
lated by the Congress was included m it. It may 
be wise or unwise to insist on the Congress view 
''till the last But that is another question We 
have now to see whether Mrs Besant did or did not 
try to induce the British public and the Labour 
Party to take up her view on the. Reform Bill m> 
opposition to that of the Congress. 

SELF-DETERMINATION. 

The above facts wall show that she did so, and 
that if she failed, it was due to the efforts of the 
Congress Deputation ^The members of the All- 
India Congress Committee, who were present at the 
subjects Committee of the Congress at Amritsar, 
know very well Eow Mrs** Besant tried to avoid the 
question of self-determination to be taken up by the 
Congress and why her amendment to the Reforms 
resolution did not contain any reference to self- 
determination Self-determination means the deter- 
mination of the nation, and Mrs. Besant is too 
clever a \voman not to see that if the principle 
were once accepted, neither she nor the Moderates 
could legitimately claim to be heard in preference 
to the Congress. I therefore, deliberately assert 
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with Mr Khaparde and with Mr Pate^ that Mrs 
Besant did her best by qnestionable maDoenvres 
and devices to ontwit the Congress Deputation in 
England The history of her previous quarrel with 
the Congress in India may be regarded by her fol 
lowers as justifying her conduct in England but 
the members of the Congress Deputation it will be 
seen are nevertheless quite right m condemning her 
condnct as directly or indirectly opposed to the 
Congress propaganda in England Mrs Besant, I 
regret to say has failed to place the whole truth 
before you on this subject If any one i. to be 
charged with falsehoods it mast be Mrs Besant 
herself Twice at any rate she to my knowledge 
attempted to entrap or outwit the members of the 
Congress Deputation and if she did not succeed it 
was due to the incessant watchfulness of the 
Congress Deputation itself While speaking of the 
Albert Hall Meetiug Mr Khaparde is reported to 
have further stated that then went to see if she 
had become angry after being thus put to shame 
etc. I don t vouch for the correctness of the 
translation I only refer to Mrs. Besant s contra 
diction thereof Interpreting the wold then in the 
above statement as equivalent to then and there 
she contradicts Mr Khaparde by asserting that he 
never met her at the Albert Hall Meeting and 
characterises his statement as 'deliberately false 
Poor Mrs. Besantl She seems to have forgotten her 
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English in the fury of her passionate attack on Mr. 
Khaparde. Let me therefore remind her that the 
meeting to which Mr Khaparde refers was the one 
which we, meaning Mr. Khaparde and myself had 
with her at her Home Rule League Office, soon 
after the Albert Hall meeting, when I went there to 
take her leave as I wanted to sail for India in that 
week I also assert, that Mr. Khaparde has 
correctly described what happened on that occasion. 
I don’t know of Mrs Besant keeps a diary. But if 
she does, she will find this meeting recorded in it. 
If any one is to be charged with ludicrous falsehoods 
m this matter it is certainly Mrs Besant and not 
Mr Khaparde. 

MR. KHAPARDE’S ATTACK. 

Fourthly, Mrs Besant complains of her being 
compared to the treacherous Putana by Mr. 
Khaparde Now who is Putana? She was a demon 
employed to entrap and kill Shn Krishna by, his 
enemies She tried to do this by affecting to feed 
him at her breast and in the attempt brought death 
on herself. Mrs Besant may not have been employ- 
ed by anyboby, but she admittedly quarrelled with 
the Congress at Delhi and went to England with 
the deliberate object to push her views in preference 
to that of the Congress and thus establish her 
supremacy in matters political.. In other words she 
desired to kill the Congress, if we may so call it, 
by pretending to speak for the nation. She failed 
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in the attempt, tnd found her view rejected even by- 
people on whom she mostly depended* She met 
the same repulse at the Amntsar Congress which 
she hastily came to attend and also very recently 
at the Bombay Provincial Conference at Sholapor 
The Pntaoa story js therefore the best Pnranic 
fllostration to descnbe her efforts and conduct in 
this behalf and let me inform Mrs* Besant that 
Mr Ehaparde is not alone in using this expression 
One may think that one need not be so harsh on 
Mrs, Besant for after all it must be admitted that 
she did good work in India* Yes hot we cannot 
forget the abases heaped by Mrs Besant on the 
members of the Congreas Depatation in the Nexp 
India the United Indta and elsewhere And If Mr 
Ehapaxde chooses to retaliate in bii own bomoarooi 
style, he, at any rate cannot be blamed except by 
Mrs. Besant a followers I would rather advise Mrs* 
Besant so versed in newspaper conlrovcraies to bear 
such attacks in the spint of toleration common to 
all newspaper writers and critics* To take and 
resent these as personal attacks is unworthy of a 
lady engaged all her life in controversies often 
violent and virulent on either aide At any rate the 
All India Congress Committee cannot take notice 
of 8Dch bandying of words between rival critics and 
attempt to decide whose powers of ridicule and 
sarcasm are greater I therefore do not wish to say 
anything farther on the subject* 
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So far regarding the four points raised by Mrs. 
Besant in her appeal to you In writing on the 
first, she remarks that Mr Patel stands alone in 
this attack on her Let me remind her, therefore, 
that the Congress Deputation as a whole fully 
shares the views of Mr. Patel and that Deputation 
consisted of twelve members of good social status, 
standing and experience. The report of the 'Work 
of this Congress Deputation was submitted to the 
Congress at Amritsar. This report was adopted at 
a meeting of the members of the Deputation held in 
London on November 3rd, 1919, and printed copies 
thereof were circulated to the members of the Sub- 
jects Committee at Amritsar, including Mrs Besant. 
In that report Mrs Besant is expressly charged 
with making a common cause with Mr Bannerjee 
and Mr Basu (all of whom were admitted as 
ex-presidents to the meetings of the British Congress 
Committee) in trying to exclude the members of the 
Congress deputation from attending the meetings 
of the British Congress Committee and making the 
Committee believe, that the Deputation did not 
really represent the Congress view. The British 
Congress Committee after hearing both the parties, 
the report further says, rejected the contention of 
Mrs Besant and Mr. Bannerjee, and so changed 
the constitution of the Committee as to bring it in 
a line with the latest view of the Congress. Mrs. 
Besant did not say a word in reply in the Subjects 
t 
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Committee at the time thoagh she fall well knew 
that the ei presidents of the Congress, who were 
not prepared to snpport the latest Congress opinion 
were excluded by the new rules from attending the 
meeting of the British Congress Committee 

CONGRESS DEPUTATION S REPORT 

This dearly shows that Mrs. Besant tried to 
mfloence not only the Labour Party bat also the 
British Congress Committee against the Congress 
Deputation and she failed in both I may here note 
that a paragraph in the Report itself descnbing the 
the nature of Mrs Besant s activitiM in England 
was withheld from pabhcatioo at the express desire 
of many members of the Deputation though it had 
received their approval, at the meeting of the 
Deputation where the report was adopted But as 
this goodness is not apprcaated there is no longer 
any reason for withholding the same from thr public, 
and I quote it hero Speaking of Mrs Besant the 
Report says — 

In the earliest part of this report we have 
made a reference to the anti Congress attitude of 
Mrs Besant as an ex-o^Ucto member of the British 
Congress Committee Before ^the Committee 
accepted the new constitution drafted by Messrs 
Khaparde and Patel, ahe used to attend the Com 
mittce meeting and jom hands with Messrs. 
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S. jSI Bannerjee and Basuin opposing any proposals 
in the Committee initiated on the letters of th'e 
General Secretary.” 

“In these attempts she failed as ns have 
already shown She has not attended a single 
meeting of the British Committee since the adoption 
of the new constitution. , 

“We have no hesitation in saying that she lias 
been doing large propagandist work in the way of 
spreading knowledge about India among the British 
Democracy, but in doing so she always conclud^ci 
her speeches by a general statement that the Reform 
Bill IS good and needs but few slight changes and 
not such radical changes as the Congress demands. 
This attitude m our opinion has somewhat prejudiced 
the Congress propaganda in England. As an 
ex-president of the Congress she speaks m the name 
and on behalf of India ignoring the fact that since 
the Delhi Congress she has ceased to represent 
Indian opinion as focussed in the Congress. ^ 

“As far as we are aware she has made repeated 
attempts to join the Moderates in England. She 
has started a rival paper and before doing so she 
consulted Moderate friends and none among the 
Gongress Deputation. The very first issue started 
with an attack on the Congress Deputation.” 

This report is signed by all the members of 
the Deputation and you will see therefrom that 
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Mr Patel does not stand alone in condemning Mrs 
Besant a condoct in England I recommend that 
in pnbliBhing this Report of the Depntation the 
paragraph shonld now appear in its proper place, 
MRS BESANrS ATTACK ON MR, TILAK 
Lastly allow me to refer to Mrs Besant a 
attack on myself In 'her appeal to yon she says 
“Mr Tilak has put into my month at the same 
meeting words which I never spoke bnt as he laid 
down in his speech at Amntsar after the Congress 
the general theory that the use of falsehood la 
jnstifiable against a political opponent it is not 
worth while to refote any particular untruth he may- 
titter’ I thank Mrs Besant for not farther pounng 
vials of her wrath on ray bead hot I mast say that 
she has, to oae her own words shamelessly 
misrepresented me m this behalf I have always 
maintained and do maintain that diplomacy and 
not necessarily the whole troth is expected from a 
stateaman and this view is sanctioned both by 
Eastern and Western ethical wnters I am tbereforch 
not ashamed to own it for I stand in good company 
But if Mrs. Besant wants to pervert my view m the 
above way to enit her pnrposea either she dellbe 
lately misnnderstands mo or is so stnpid as not to 
grasp'my meaning Stopid I cannot call her and 
I leave it to yon gentlemen to judge whether this 
perversion of my opinion is not doe to maltcc 
pTOpcnct Mr*. Besant has spent a large port of 
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tier life in politics, and I cannot believe that she 
has made the above statement innooently unless and 
until I am favoured directly by the Mahatmas with 
' a certificate to the contrary in favour of Mrs. 
Besant. Let me frankly tell her that though I 
admire her eloquence, learning, and unfailing energy 
for work, I cannot bear for a moment the supremacy 
which she claims for her opinions in matters 
political, under the guise that she is inspired to 
work by the Great ^ouls and that such orders from 
them as she professes to receive must be unquestion- 
ably obeyed and considered as infallible by all. 
Autocracy may 'be, and is, sometimes tolerated in > 
theological and theosophical matters but in 
democratic politics we must go by the decisions of 
the majority, even if they are unpalatable to us. 
Mrs. Besant quarrelled with the majority at Delhi, 
and has been trying ever since by fair or unfair 
means to force her importance on the Congress. 
That is the underlying motive of her efforts, and 
the present appeal*- to the All-India Congress 
Committee is but an illustration of the same. 
Rather chan condemn Messrs. Khaparde and Patel, I 
would therefore ask the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee to take such steps as to make it impossible for 
ex-Presidents to do mischief to us by thwarting the 
Congress work m 'any way The British Congress- 
Committee has, you know, changed its old 
constitution to prevent such a contingency. 

I 
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Would It not b« better to adopt a similer role in 
the impending revision of the Congress Constitution? 
We do not i^'ant autocrats but real leaders of the peo 
pie m the Congress — men who would not odI> guide 
but also be guided at the same time. Mrs Besant 
bolds a contrary view Believing that all her actions 
and thoughts are dictated 1^ Mahatmas she clairaa 
for herself supernatural position whicli tolerates no 
opposition Practical political organisations IiLe the 
Congress cannot accept tbia view It recognises no 
Mahatmas to rule over it except the Mahatma of 
Majority an^ if Mrs Besant is still minded to 
question this doctnne she like the Moderates 
should work in her own way independcrtly An\ 
abuse of Congressmen will only serve to further 
dimmish respect for her services rendered m the 
past But it would be presumptuous on m^ part 
to go on adnsing a Indy of her learning and 
ambition I therefore conclude this rcpU to her 
appeal made to you with the assurance that I am 
prepared to scbstanliate bj evidence in 
pbsses'ion all the statements made b> me in this 
repl^ if \oa so desire Mr Patel bad he been here 
at this time could ha\e I feel done better But 
in his ab ence I deem it mj dutj to take up the 
challenge and expose the nodacious falsehoods of 
Mrs Be ant Hoping therefore to be excused for it 
I remain 

Yours \*cr> sincere!) 

D G Ttlak 
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MR TILAK AND MR. PARANJPYE 


\Ari angeimnts xveie made hy the people of 
Poona for presenting an address of xvelcome to the 
Lohamanya on Ins autval at Poona from England. 
Tins teas too mnch foi the Model otes of Poona to 
hear xvith anything like compostn e. Mr Paranjpye 
{now the Minister of Education foi Bombay) came 
out with a scurrilous attack in the “ Bombay Ohio- 
■Hide''' on the Lohamanya and his paity, charging 
him With all sins of ommission and commission. 
The mam contentions of Mr Pai anjfye were that 
Mi . Til ah's activities weie essentially of a destiuc- 
tive natiiie, that he and his party had often invaded 
personal libeity of individuals in social matters, 
that he had no recoid in the field of social reform 
and tempeiance woik etc. The following is Mr. 
Til ah’s reply ] 

To, 

The Editor bp the “Mahratta” 

Sir, 

I am much indebted to the Hon’ble Mr. 
Paranjpye for preparing and publishing a catalogue 
of my sins of omission and commission tnrough 
your columns. The work is done evidently with 
great labour, but it is done in an atmosphere, exclu- 
sively of his own, and under irritation caused bj' 
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the recent events in this city Everybody is 
come to his own views, and as I don t claim to have 
pleased all and everjbody whether in Poona or 
outside I am not surprised at the occasional display 
of bad temper and bad taste of my opponents like 
Mr Paranjpye All that I have to say against him 
IS that the publication of his views at this time is 
utterly irrelevant and inopportune- The address 
which was^ven to me ^vas never intended to bo 
literally from all and every atisen of Poona It 
was a pnbliq address, and, like all public addresses 
it meant an address only from a majonty of the 
Poona public, though of course in this cose, a very 
overwhelming majonty as Mr Paranjpye himself 
was well aware of The otgaoisers of the meeting 
w'ere quite willing to make and had actually made, 
all anangemeots to give Mr Paraujpye an opportu 
uity to put forward all that be had to say before the 
Poona public, who would have, I am sure given 
them a patient hearing But Mr Paranjpye and 
his part) had not the courage to accept the cbal 
Icngc though ihc) had full tw'ent) four hours notice 
to do so Mr Paranjpye speaks of the original in 
tentions of the organisers to call a meeting of those 
who appreciated my wor^ But knowing this, Mr 
Paranjpye and his parly thought it fit tp send a 
challenge to the orgaci ers to make arrangements 
for giving them a hesnng at the public meeting 
That challenge was occepled The public who 
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know both Mr. Paranjpye and myself, would have 
been glad to patiently hear whatever Mr. Paranjpye 
would have liked to say on the platform. But he 
knew, as he now admits, that he and his party were 
“ a small ” minority in Poona, and, believing pru- 
•dence to be the better part of valour, transferred the 
workof opposition at the meetlng^ to a young boy 
reserving for himself the use of your columns for 
■emptying the fials of his long-accumulated wrath, 
under the pretext of justifying the position himself 
•and the handful of his followers, have taken on the 
present occasion. 

My views on political and social matters are 
well-known to the public, and there is nothing new 
in Mr Paranjpye’s statement, except perversions, 
misrepresentations usual to his party, which calls 
for any remarks from me. His great charge against 
me is that ray activity and propaganda is one- 
sided Well, supposing it is so, I fail to see how 
Mr. Paranjpye’s conclusion ’ can be legitimately 
drawn from it It is a well-known fact that I differ 
from Mr Paranjpye and his party in matters social. 
I don’t hold that a social reconstruction must be 
undertaken prior to political emancipation I attach 
greater importance to the latter Without the 
power to shape our own destiny, our national re- 
generatidn m a large sense, cannot, m my opinion, 
be effected, and I have throughout my career tried 
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to preach and emphasise this view When I op- 
posed the Age of Consent B31 I did so mainlj on 
this gronnd I did not thiok^ nor do I think now 
that a legislature which is not wholly responsible 
to the public 13 competent to deal with social ques 
tions Another point involved in that- controversy 
was Dr (now Sir) Bhandarkar s interpretation of 
certain Sansknt texts It is well known that Govern 
meat obtained the opinions of their own Pandits 
on the matter and when thcv were found to be in 
my favour Goiemment eventually decided rather to 
be wrong with Dr Bhandarkar than right with 
myself It 13 useless to comment upon this deci 
Sion cspeaalJy as we now know that Go\ernmcnt 
\cf> often prefers deliberate!) to follow a wTong 
coarse sometimes even an absurdly wrong course 
for special reasons 

Mr Paranjpje roundly charges me with doing 
only destructive work But he very cleverly ignores 
all that I did before I took part in this controversy 
as Editor of the hesurt I refer to the establish 
ment of the New English School the Deccan Edu 
cation Society and the Pergusson College of which 
Mr Paranjpye is now the Principal It is a fact 
wcl) knoMTi tn Poona that hailng done all the 
fighting -nreessary to the cstabli«:hmcnt of on inde 
pendent national mctitution I had to sever my 
connection with it after eleven venrs of w^ork 
becau e my colleagues would rather fall In with 
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Government instocio of boidi> taking up an indepen- 
dent stand ns onginall} planned I am quite sure 
that if the original intentions of the founders had 
been earned out, there would ha\e been no neces- 
sit\ for a movement of National Education, started 
during the last few ^ear« Let me inform Mi. 
Paranjp\c that it was his friends and his party who 
foiled thit^ first attempt at establishing a national 
college on a 'Strict popular and independent basis 
In hi*? catalogue of my sins he lias scruoulouslj 
avoided to refer to this matter, though with a little 
care he could have known the whole truth from 
documents in his possession This speaks \oiumes 
for his fairness; and \et my work i« destructive as 
opposed to the constructive work of himself and 
his part\ 

Let me now' take up some of the allegations 
made against me for view's published in tne Kesait 
from time to titue in social matters Mr. Paranjpye 
IS probabh unaw'are of the fact that I took the sole 
charge of the Kesan only after 1890 It is true 
that I made it an organ exclusivel}' for the political 
propaganda which I w’anted to preach. I don’t 
deny it ; but, at the same time, let me point out 
that the political aw'akening in the Maharashtra 
since then is more the work of this paper and m}' 
party than Mr Paranjpye and the men of his ilk 
The moderate school of thought, mostly led by 
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‘Government servants and pensioners in those days 
never thonght of going beyond a mild and diffased 
cntiasm of some detailed measures of official ad 
ministration with a view to get thdm redressed 
They bad not then the courage to pnt forward the 
ideal of Self Govemraent before the people, and to 
educate public opinion in accordance therewith 
On the contrary they tried to obstruct the work of 
the Nationalists in this behalf by misrepresenting 
them and also by back biting them whenever possi 
ble The v.ord Swarajya — yes unadulterated Swa 
Tajja-— as used in Che hcsari ivas mistranslated by 
them as meaning complete independence which the 
Kcsart never advocated The Anglo Indian papers, 
our natural enemies in this matter patted the Mode> 
rates on their back for this service to the Anglo 
Indian cause And the Nationalists were over 
whelmed with the opposition engineered by this an 
hoi) alliance until at last the Grand Old Man of 
Ipdia Mr Dadobho) Nourowjee in 1906 declared 
from the Congress platform that SimrajjTi should 
be our gon] and that it meant nothing more nor less 
than complete Sell Government within the Empire 
Mr Paranjp)e 15 probably Ignorant of the fact that 
the Modemie leaders for whom he professes to hare 
unbounded respect were not prepared at the time 
to take up this ideal for practical work and accept 
an) scheme howcv*cr moderate for the realisation 
■thereof There has been a lot of misunderstanding 
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sedulously created and persistently kept up, regard- 
ing the unfortunate Surat Split On behalf of the 
Nationalists I was then pressing for a Resolution 
embodying a very very moderate scheme of Self- 
Government for immediate adoption by the Con- 
gress. I have still m my possession a manifesto of 
the Nationalist party, issued at that time, and shalL 
be glad to show it to Mr Paranjpye if he cares to 
investigate into these matters. What did it ask for^ 
(1) complete autonomy in local matters, (2)' 
effective voice and control in Provincial administra- 
tion or a greater portion thereof, and (3) an ade- 
quate representation in Imperial administration.” 
The manifesto says ; ” Nothing less than this to. 
begin with will satisfy the aspirations of the people ” 
It IS well-known how the Moderate leaders, like 
Mr. Gokhale received such a proposal at that time,, 
and how, after ten years of continued fight and agi-- 
tation by the Nationalist party, it was adopted by 
Government and now passed by the House of Com- 
mons This will clearly show that my only fault 
at that time was to anticipate, by a few years, the 
Government and the Moderates, and to continue to 
educate popular opinion thereon in spite of the re- 
trograde attitude of Mr Paranjpye’s party. If any 
fighting had to be done, let me remind Mr. Paranj- 
pye, It was all done by the Nationalists. It is use- 
less to convince a man of Mr Paranjpye’s type, who 
IS determined to shut his eyes to these plain vivid 
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fa-tB Bat the coootr> knows the services ren 
dered in this behalf by the Nationalists and ^^hQt 
e\Lr Mr Paranjpje might say id regard to my 
attitude towards social matters it is, 1 believe 
impossible to hoodwink the pablic as regards the 
r\ork nhich mv party and mjself have done in this 
behalf It is a clever part\ misrepresentation to 
Ignore these facts and point the Surat Split as a 
simply destructive work* The Moderates had n© 
constructive programme at that time except that of 
going back on the bold declaration of Mr Dadn 
bho> Andifan)bod\ was mainly responsible for 
defeating n constructive programme of be Nationa 
lists outiioed above it was the party of Mr Paranj 
pje. The acceptance of ofBciaJ view under the 
disguise of moderation has always been the motto 
of the Moderates 10 such matters and one need not 
be surprised if they are tiy ing to play the same game 
in regard to the present reforms Mr Paranjpje is 
utterly misinformed about m) alleged differences 
with Mr Patel and Mr Horniman while in Eng 
land His information ma> be from a fnendly 
source but It IS not occurale 1 have never changed 
m> attitude regarding the \IontagDC Chelmsford 
Reforms- In India mj work consisted in bringing 
round the majont) in the Congress to mj \iew 
imd once this viev. was settled, ray work in England 
consisted in representing that view as it then was 
the Mcw of the Indian people In India we ha\c a 
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Tcind of formative work to perform, while in Eng- 
land we have to faithfully present its results to the 
British public I am sorry that a clear brain like 
Mr. Paranjpye is unable to see this distinction But 
perhaps a warped intelligence, smarting under irri- 
tation of discomfiture, cannot be expected to rise 
higher 

Mr. Paranjpye has, I am sorry, no clear idea of 
"the principles of Nationalism and has thus 9115- 
understood the character and the nature of Nationa- 
list opposition to the Social Reform movement, as 
conducted by his party. A true Nationalist desires 
to build on old foundations. Reform based on utter 
disrespect for the old does not appeal to him as 
constructive work He therefore tries to maintain 
-and foster a distinct national interest before ^under- 
^ taking any reform A similar change has come ovef 
Irish politics Those that started political agitation 
in India in the early forties or fifties of the last cen- 
tury thought more of the political privileges than of 
regeneration of nationality The Nationalist party 
of to-day looks upon the question from a different 
standpoint altogether We don’t want to anglicise 
our institutions and so denationalise them m the 
name of Social and Political Reforms. We mean 
to progress and wish our country to occupy a posi- 
tion of equality among the civilised nations of the 
world. But whereas men of Mr. Paranjpye’s party 
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would ask us to adopt alien methods even in offer 
log oar prayers to God we, the Nationalists desire 
to emphasise and preserve the national sentiment by 
giving doe credit to all that is good in the old sya 
tem hut without detriment to progress and reform 
needed for our national nplift If Mr Paranjpye 
had cared to bear this difference In mind he would 
not have misrepresented my activities in Social 
reforms. The Shlvajee Festival and the Ganapathi 
Festival are In reality meana to keep up and mam 
tain a proper pnde in the doings of our ancestors 
and it IS sheer misrepresentation 1 don t care to 
inquire whether consdoQB or unconscious to stamp 
these movements os calculated only to strengthen 
orthodox prejudices I think Mr Paranjp>e knows 
that both 10 Scotland and Ireland similar move 
ments *are inaugurated for simi’ar national pur 
poses. But men like him arc so denationalised as 
to look upon every honest opposition to the old 
school of reform ns emanating from personal jen 
lousy and other worse passions Let me remind 
him that while the Wdow Mamage movement 
was nt Its height it was myself who proposed to 
the Reformers to come to a compromise with the 
Shankaracharyxi and the leaders of the Hindu ortho- 
doxy on o reasonable basis In my opinion the evil 
of prohibition of widow Tcmamagc is not a general 
one bat is confined to only Brahmins and such 
other castes as have thought fit to Imitate Brahmin 
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customs and manners. What I proposed therefore 
was that though widow remarriage is not sanctioned 
by the latter Hindu Law, yet a compromise could be 
adopted by including it in the forms of marriage 
sanctioned by Shastras, and thus removing, with the 
sanction of the orthodoxy, all disqualifications arising 
from social ostracism. I even offered and was pre- 
pared to fight this battle myself. But the Reformers 
would not accept my proposal In the matter of tho 
depressed and the lower classes I had commenced to 
act long before Mr Paranjpye had emerged out of 
his teens by giving in the Ganapati Festival an equal 
status to all backward classes The fact is well- 
knovn in Poona except possibly in the circle of 
Mr. Paranjpye’s friends As for the Vedokta, I 
supported the extension of it in the case of the 
Kolhapur Chief and never* objected to its extension 
to non-Brahmin classes. Mr. Paranjpye has utterlv 
misunderstood the question Extension of Vedokta 
ceremony was not the real bone of contention The 
question was whether an orthodox Brahmin priest 
should be coerced and compelled against his wish, on 
pain of forfeiture of Inams granted to him under the 
old system, to perform Vedic-nte's in all non- 
Brahmin families The very principle of personal 
liberty on which Mr. Paranjpye lays so much stress 
would be violated if we answer the question in the 
' affirmative. I know that every community can freely 
resort to Vedokta rites if it chooses ; but no on& 
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can justify the forfeiture of anaeut Inams granted 
by old rulers and under different understandings 
Can the Briiiah Government claim the tight to for 
fell Devastban Inams because the State Religion is 
now different ? Mr Paranjpje knoas foil well that 
I am for removing all caste distinctions regarding 
inter dining or untoncbabilit^ I have said so manv 
a time, but I an! not prepared to take up the v-ork 
of actual propaganda in this matter os my own and 
I refuse to sign a manifesto which would have clear 
Ij thrown that cesponsibltity on me. To compart 
•mall things with great will Mr Panin jpyo be pre 
pared to ignore the other work of anj American 
statesman simply because be declined to take a 
prominent part in the emancipation of Negroes in 
the United States ? I am glad to see that he admits 
the necessity of speoahsation m such movements 
Bull am sorry that ho does not see his way to 
apply that to me 

There are rarfous other matters to which Mr 
Paranjpje has referred m his calnlogue of my aims 
and it would take much spabc to rcfnie nil that he 
has said ngnmst me. For instance my attitude 
against plague measures ond inoculation was not 
peculiar to me Oar fnend the late Mr Agarkar's 
paper (he Reformer {SwdAaraJ^) wrote perhaps more 
xnotcntly than mj'sclf against plague measures and 
if that paper was not taken to task for it like myBcU 
It vras probably because GoN'emraent preferred to 
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^take a victim from the Nationalists as opposed to 
the Moderate party. The Kesan fully recognised 
the scientific value of the inoculation but opposed 
only its compulsory introduction, especially in its 
experimental stages. Mr. Paranjp3'e has a strange 
idea of his own regarding newspaper controversies 
and attacks. He is prepared to credit me with a 
trenchant style, so as to better enable him to blame 
me for vigorous attacks on persons taking the 
opoosite views. But let me ask him one question, a 
most important question “how man}' of our leaders, 
whether Nationalists or Moderates, have not been 
grossly attacked by the Anglo-Indian Press for enter- 
taining views differing from those of the ruling class^’’ 
Neither Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee nor Mr. Justice 
Ranade nor Mr. Gokhale escaped from the attacks 
of the Anglo-Indian Press Has Mr. Paranjpye ever 
complained against the Anglo-Indian writers’ 
efficiency in wielding a vigorous and forcible style ^ 
Why ? Ic is the first necessity of the journalistic 
profession. But I need not go to the Anglo-Indian 
parallels. My friend the late Mr. Agarkar’s own 
brilliant literary abilities were all devoted, m those 
days to pour on my bead all the invective and abuse 
^ that he could plan, originate or copy. And Mr. 
Gokhale’s papers m later days have been doing the 
same kind of work for Mr. Paranjpye's party In fact 
without a sense of egoism,' I may say that I am the 
Tiiost abused man in this respect in the Maharashtra. 
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If I replied to these attacls iQ self defence 
and in defence of the causOf ft was a matter of sheer 
neceisity for me and those conversant with modern 
warfare know folly v.ell that victory in such matters 
will alr\'a}*s rest with those who can me gnnsof range 
longer than those of their enemies backed up by 
solid support of an invulnerable rampart of soond 
logic. Mr Paranjpyehai therefore absolutely nothing 
to complain of the nature of my writings Biggerguns 
were m the service of his party and if they failed 
to demolish the Nationalist cause it um not because 
we had the monopoly of literary ment but because 
their cause itflclf N'‘as weak both m principle and 
practice Marathi readers knov. the truth verj well 
but I doubt whether Mr Paranjpye is a Marathi 
render at all ^(r Paranjapje blames me also for 
not supporting communal representation and the 
Patel Dill Dot here I may tell him that 1 stand in 
good compan\ The \iluc of representation consists 
in the vote and not in the caste of the reprcsenlatu’e 
selected If Mr ParaDjp\*c s partN has adopted the 
opposite view it is possibl} for the purpose of 
getting more recruits rather than oat of loNti for the 
pnnciple itself Such alliances are not unknown 
eren m England As for the Patel Bill m> op 
position does not rest on social or religioos grounds 
but on the economic law of succession And it 
betra>cd a want of careful reading and judgment on 
the part of the Moderates to cite it os an instance of 
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my illogical views. I never put myself as a repre- 
sentative of Indian Labor until I was elected so by 
the Bombay Labor Unions, as against Mr. Joshi, 
the Government nominee of the Servants of India 
Society That Society was, so far as I know, 
established for carrjung on political work. But it 
has practically given up that work and has compelled 
some of its members who adopted the Home Rule 
propaganda, to resign. And yet we find that when 
Lord Sydenham asked Mr. Shastri whether the ^ 
latter in giving evidence was not going against the 
constitution of the Societ}^ established for social 
service the latter replied in the negative. 

I think I have exceeded the normal space 
usually allotted for a reply, but let me say one word 
in conclusion regarding the methods of our party. We 
don’t want to pose as self-constituted wise leaders 
of the people. We have our plan, our goal, as open 
and constitutional as that of the Moderates. We 
shall do our best to educate the public in our views 
and doctrines- in open competition with the 
Moderates If we can carry the majority of the 
people with us it would be idle for any one” to com- 
plain of our action in these democratic days. W,e 
shall stick to our guns, and if those prove to be of a 
longer range than those of our opponents they must 
take the defeat ih good grace Personal jealousies 
or boasts of superior wisdom are out of place. One 
may differ and differ from the view of the majority 

/ 
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OS much ts he Jilces Bat let him remember that it 
18 a free fight and Uishia own fault jf he cannot 
win the fight There is nothing lo Mr Paranjpjt s 
letter which shows that he realises or appreaates 
the pnnciple of public work. 

Poona, \ I aw 

I Your< ffincerelj 

52^12—1919 ) B G TILAK- 


SEE THIS PICTURE AND THAT 

Mahrattas Comment on the Above 

H/A Dccem&er 1919 
The Hon Mr Pattinjpje has m his letter to 
the SomfKij' Chromcle ocpressed the opinion of hU 
(rmi and his part) in cotincclion with the presenta 
lion of nddresi to Mr Tilak. Mr Tilak has replied’ 
toil and we need not repeat now his argoments 
We wish onU to point out how unMrorthy and mean 
ha^ been the attitude of Mr Pamnjpve and bis 
party h) tontra^ling U with the Japrcmel> Hbcrfll 
atluudt *how-n hi Mr Tilak himself at the time of 
thanking the late Hon Mr Gokhale when herelurn 
ed to fndia from England after fulfilling hi» deputa 
lion 'KotV in 1905 Even nt that lime Mr Cokhnlc 
and Mr TiHk sharptj differed In their views on 
matters both political ond sodal The Moderates 
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.and Nationalists were at si-\es and sevens even then 
as now. But Mr. Tilak and his party did not allow 
^these differences to so prevail upon themselves as to 
refuse honoring Mr. Gokhale for his services in 
England, even though there were keen differences of 
opinion on that very point also. In spite of it, 
Mr Tilak warmly welcomed Mr Gokhale, even 
invited him to his house, and in a meeting held in 
the Reay Market, himself moved the resolution 
thanking Mr Gokhale and Lajpatrai for their work 
in England. The self-same Principal Paranjpye was 
present in that meeting The president of that 
meeting was Dr. M. G Deshmukh, a staunch 
adherent of Mr. Tilak’s party. And in spite of the 
differences of opinion, the meeting was then called 
on behalf of all the City and Cantonment citizens. 
Not only this, but Mr. Tilak and his party honoured 
Mr Gokhale when he was not duly honoured by the 
Moderates themselves at Bombay. Contrast this 
generosity of Mr Tilak and his party with the 

t ^ 

present unworthy attitude of the followers of 
Mr. Gokhale, and the height of the folly and mean- 
ness of Mr. Paranjpye and his followers becomes 
patent. 

CLAIMS FALSE ALLEGATIONS UNTRUE 

By the bve we refer to some points not men- 
tioned in Mr Tilak’s reply to Mr Paranjpye’s 
allegations He sa5's .* “The party we represent 
have not been backward in criticising, and in no 
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spanog terms the measures and actions of Govern 
ment We say that Mr Shaatn s refusing to be 
on the Press Deputation for fear of being snubbed’ 
b> Mr Montagu, shows the time serving attitude 
of his party in cnticistng Government Again he 
says Mr Tilalc and his followers have often invaded 
personal Iibertj of individuals in social matters. We 
paj Mr Paranjpje in hia own com by saying that 
the) too do not at all respect ihc same personal 
libert) of individuala — as for instance that of the 
orthodox men — when it does not suit them Mr 
Paranjp)e asks What has been Mr Tilak a record 
m connection with — among others, — industrial 
expansion and teropemncc Really if Mr Paranjpye 
has 00) respect for truth he ought to have been 
ashamed to ask this question We ask him ' who 
fought the cause of the Svadesht movement in 
Maharashtra so nobl) und so boldl) ? Has not 
Mr Tilak an) port or lot in that ? And docs not 
the Talcgaon Glass works stare full) in Mr Pr^ranj 
p)e 8 face os an example of Mr Tilak s co;iA/ri/c/ire 
Swadeshi * In the cause of temperance again 
Mr Tilak stands unrivalled m his work It has been 
appreciated from time to time b) men like Dr Mann 
and we commend that to Mr Paranjp)c s notice. 
And when Mr Pannjp)c nyt that in the method 
of moral suavion against drink his work is ahvjlutcly 
nil we make bold to sav that he slanders Mr 
Ttlak with uttering an unmitigated and absolute lie 
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Mr. Tilak’s liesari thundered against Drink from 
time to time, and we challenge Mr. Paranjpye to 
^how in his party a man like Mr. S. G. Lavate (of 
Mr Tilak’s party again) who has devoted his whole 
life for moral suasion against Drink ? In connection 
with Indian Labour representation, he praises Mr. 
N. M Joshi’s “valuable work of several years.” As 
against this we refer him to Mr. N M Joshi’s own 
words which he had said in a Bombay meeting. 
His allegation that Mr Tilak gave the threat that 
the pandal would be burnt if Social Conference were 
held in the Congress pandal is a naked falsehood. 
Similarly the allegation that Mr. Tilak invented the 
Ganapati festival tamasha (is it not an abuse of 
language for which Mr Paranjp}e blames Mr. 
Tilak to widen the gulf between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans is also a gross untruth Many such 
glaring untruths, not to say of perversions and 
misrepresentations, can be quoted, but we need not 
multiply them. We simply want to show that Mr 
Paranjpye’s allegations do not support his case, and 
his opposition to Mr Tilak’s address was as un- 
founded as it was ungenerous 


MR TILAK AND MR. PARANJPYE. 

The following extract from Mr S S Setlur’s 
letter in the Chromcle throws much light on the 
'present controversy and so is reproduced here * 
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Pnnapal Paranjpyea attitude towards the 
Nationalist majority on this occasion would make 
Gokhalo tom m bts grave This can be stated as 
certain by all those who knew the pains he took m 
stormy days of Bengal imbroglio not to identify 
himself Nvith the anti Nationalist party who were so 
strong in Bombay nnder the leadership of Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta This is a fact known to me 
personally and to every one who was in the inner 
secrets of the Bombay politics at the time 

Jnst a fortnight before his death in connection 
with Mrs, Besant s mission in Madras of bringing 
together the two parties \>hicb had separated m 
Sorat I had to see him at the Servants of India 
Society After asking me to sit qniet and listen 
notwithstanding bU weakness and tho consdousneas 
of approaching death he made a speech for half nn 
hour in which he exhorted me and cverj other to 
bring about onion oo the hoes be mentioned Those 
lines have been made public by Mrs Besaot in her 
speeches and wntings at the time The whole scene 
IS M\idl) impressed on m> mind After he finished 
when I told him that the lines chalked out b) him 
were fair lo both parties he crclaimcd with vcha 
mence Will \ou then go to Mr Tilak and get him 
and his nd'iserj to accept the compromise? 
^\^^en 1 said I would immediate)} go there he burst 
out in a soliloqu} which cvidenilv he did not intend 
for me m thwe words Even with all the 
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limitations I have mentioned I knew there is not the 
slightest doubt that he (Mr. Tilak) will capture the 
Ckingress sooner or later. That cannot be helped. 
When that comes about it means that the whole 
country or the majority of people are on his side. If 
so, be will have won in a fair fight and it cannot be 
helped.” After this he turned to me and exclaimed, 
“Do put my proposal before the more reasonable of 
his party and get him to accept it. Whatever may 
happen in future, let me go with the satisfaction 
that the split has come to an end ” 

I have given about in his own words, as nearly 
as possible although I cannot vouchsafe that every 
word is.his Most of them are undoubtedly. Look 
at that and look at this 

If such was the attitude of Mr. Gokhale towards 
Mr Tilak of those days it is very difficult to infer 
what would have been his attitude towards Mr. 
Tilak now when such a leader, at present, of 
Moderates as Mrs Besant has publicly certified that 
in England he was eminently reasonable and never 
irreconcilable ? But where personal spite comes in 
where is the room for all such considerations ? 

about expediency ^ Did the good 
Principal consider that when 95 per cent of the 
people are Mr. Tilak’s admirers, confining the 
address to them would not seriously matter Who 
can deny that he is the idol of the nation at least atj 
present second only to Mahatma Gandhi ? 
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Perhaps, the coDSCtouanesa of this fact indnced 
the brave principal to tack on the non Brahmins to 
himself Is not this termmology confined to 
Madras ? I could have understood if his resolution 
had spoken of Mahrattas, We have beard sometimes 
of some of them cackling in a similar strain But 
this IS the first time that the non Brahmin 19 brought 
into Bombay politics It cannot be a secret to such 
a shrewd Pnnapial that the masses almost deify Mr 
Tilak in the Maharashtra* The other day when Mr 
Titak went to Maxagaon which is entirely a non 
Brahmin quarter of Bombay, to see Mr Baptista, 
the news that he ivas there spread like wild fire 
round about ood Mr Baptista told me that by the 
time Mr Tilak came out there was a big crowd of 
non Brahmins gathered to greet him they w^e all 
Mahrattas ond after &fr Tilak left, out of curiosity 
Mr Baptists quesnoned them why they had turned 
out in such large numbers and was told that they 
wanted to see Mr Tilok When asked what they 
cared for him the> answered with the simplicity and 
jincent) of the ordmaiy Indian commonfolk that 
Mr TiUk was not an ordinary man but n Dev and 
his Bight would wush off their sins Such is the 
veneration in which he is held b> the masses and bo 
IS the one leader with whom difference in province 
does not count as 1 learnt when I tms-clled to 
Lucknow for the Congress in his specml train 
Wherever the train halted people of nil classes 
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crowded in, and, when out of curiosity I questioned 
them, they spoke of him exactly with the same awe 
and reverence as the Mazagaon folk exhibited In 
speaking of such a man, to say that non-Brahmins 
were not among his friends and admirers, may be , 
very soothing to hearts full of spite, envy and jealousy, 
but cannot pass muster with persons who care for 
truth alone. 

With such men, to argue about the criminal 
folly of taking every opportunity to accentuate party 
differences in the country by bringing personalities 
into public life, would be waste of your valuable 
space. I shall not therefore attempt it. 
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LATE MR TILAK 


PERSONAL APPRECIATIONS AND TRIBUTES 

[A public meeting of the citizens of Madraa 
was held at the Beach opposite the Presidency 
College to express their deep sense of sorrow at 
the death of Lokamanjn Tilak and to appeal for 
funds for a suitable mcmona! The meeting w^a 
representative one olraost all the comraunitiea of 
Madras and the political sections m the country 
being reprMentcd ] 

MR C VIJIARAGHAVACHARIAR 
The Chairman in opening the proceedings of 
the evening said — 

\ou have imnoscd upm me a task which is as 
difficult as It IS sad One of the noblest of India s 
modern children is dead rather sudden’) at a 
cotaparatively early age X^kamanya Tilak passed 
aw av the other dav The whole country is plunged 
in deep and acute grief nod we are assembled hero 
to perform our doty and in its two fold aspects, 
nrstly we desire to clothe our grief in suitable 
expression In new to the consolation of the bereaved 
(ami!) and also, let me add m view to our own 
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consolation too. That Mr. Tilak has been a 
favourite — a growing favourite as he grew older — 
with the people, with the whole people of India, and 
especially with the masses of the people, is too patent 
a fact to need any testimony to prove or any 
eloquence to emphasise or magnify We easily 
find our way to adopt this, the first resolution. In 
the next part, we are called upon to appoint a 
committee to concert measures for the perpetuation 
of the memor}- of the great patriot Here I feel I 
am unable to rise equal to the occasion and it requires 
the genius and the pure love of the country of a 
Rabindranath Tagore to do full justice to the claims 
•of Tilak on our gratitude and on the gratitude of 
generations yet to be born. I have had the pleasure 
and happiness of knowing him for over a quarter of 
a century and our acquaintance which began m 1895 
grew and ripened into friendship Here, I venture 
to say that Mr. Tilak was one of the few people m 
the world to whom the reverse of that half-truth 
that no man is a hero in his own land, was applicable 
The more I knew, the more I admired him and the 
more I liked to be in his company and it was no^ 
singular with me Even his enemies, when they 
came near him and spent a few days in contact with 
him, forgot their past opinions of the man and they 
took to admiring him Why is it that we should 
call upon the present and the succeeding genetations 
to behold the mao, to contemplate on his life and to 
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anderstand the meaning of hiB mission? Because 
we ought not to raise a memorial of any man merel) 
because be is dead* In the present case the claims 
of Mr THakon our eternal gratitude of the present 
and future generations, are as compact as they are 
great I venture to think that he was the foremost 
if not, the first to start true Indian Natiooilism At 
any rate, it was ho who brought to bear upon the 
Investigation of the higher dangerous and complex 
subject VIZ the existing relations between Eng 
land and India, a scientific and philosophic test In 
order to investigate this relation he npplied not only 
the capacious mind of his own but also the know 
ledge denved trom twofold sources—from the 
political philosophers and martyrs of France, Eng 
land and Italy and also from our own ancient 
religious literature and he amalgamated this two 
fold knowledge and evolved his own ideas his own 
pnnciples and his own plan For he was one of 
those who believed that cver^ nation of this planet 
which had a past of which it can be proud every 
nation which contnbuted to the humanity of the 
world not simpK to the science and knowledge of the 
world — every nation which contributed to softening 
of mankind to the elevation of mankind, that each 
one of these had its owm place and India had its ow n 
foremost place in the polity of nations So he set 
to the work of finding out what should be the place 
which India should occupy in the comity and polity 
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of nations and he enunciated his ideas and principles 
with a clearness both in expression and thought not 
as yet reached by any of our own countrymen. It is 
not for me to say that other countries have produced 
men equal to him or greater than he Confining 
myself to India, I say that nobody has as yet reached 
that position. No, that is not all Having come to 
the' conclusion as to what should be the relations 
between England and India, viz , that the relations 
as now existing are wholly inadequate to carry out 
the purpose of the Government and having come to 
the conclusion that the present system of Govern- 
ment IS but an out-growth, a slight modification of 
the mercantile system of the East India Company 
of monopoly, he came to the greatest conclusion, 
viz , that any system of sound Government which 
is at once capable of achieving its object for the 
millions of this country and which is likely to be 
durable must be the Government based upon the 
consent of the governed, based upon the power of 
the governed to turn out a Government whenever 
they misbehaved, based upon the further conclusion 
that they must have the power, both constitutional 
and legal, to replace them by more competent 
persons whenever they are displeased with this 
Government. In other words, he only applied' to= 
our country what far greater men, Burke, Locke, 
Montaigne, Rousseau and others — Itahan and French' 
patriots, who, in giving expression to their feelings; 
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§a\e their belief that all troe sovereignty is <3enved 
from the governed and that the Govemora are but 
the legal agency of the corporation of the Vrbole 
people. By whatever name yon call it« it means that 
those v/bo run the ship of State are simply to be 
considered the people s Qgenta if > on like people a 
servants. Mr Tilak's conception of the bureaucracy 
Vr'as they shonld be the aervants and not the masters 
of the people of India Having com6 to this concln 
Sion Mr Tilak was one of those few men with whom 
there v.'as no disguising the ideas and no faltenng of 
porpose In hia political Bible there was no chapter 
devoted to a discussion of plansible and pleasing 
tncki to delude the bnreaocracy and to tickle them 
The resolt wts that he came into colhsion— ^od 
with whom ? It 18 an irony of fate that he came into 
very severe collision inv’anably at the W'orst of it, 
with the people to whom the world owns the aboh 
tion of slavery and the invention of responsible 
Go\*crnment which m my humble view is the 
most perfect form of Government os yet invented 
by man The reason was that people once 
m poiseision of power and privileges would not 
part with them whatever may be their traditions 
os to freedom. This is not the only reason While 
the dazzLng way in which Mr TUok enonaated 
his propositions, drew the vast majonty of the 
people on the one band there were powerftJ 
thiokcff amongst os who got alarmed and whom 
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'the dazzling blinded and incessantly ihade them his 

• enemies. The result was that he had the misfortane 
to have had two sets 6f enemies, Indian, and 
European. With all these he w'as never dismayed^ 
•never daunted in the pursuit of hiscareer. He pursued 
it with a singleness of purpose without looking to 
this or that side an his walk, on the path of progress^ 
towards our freedom, both political and economic, 
with his strong religious conviction. From hrs 

- experience of mankind, he drew the conclusion that 
whatever be the watchfulness of Providence over 
the people, He helps those who help themselves{ 
that action, fearless persistent action, irrespective 
of consei^uences, is our duty — then and not till 

• then the Divine sanction before every great event 
would help us. 

If you will remember his statement before Mr. 
"Justice Devar, a more remarkable man you cannot 
see When, from his -high position, Mr. Justice 
Devar said to Mr Tilak he was going to convict 
him and asked Mr. Tilak what he had to say, Mr. 
' Tilak replied : — 

“In spite of the verdict of the Jury, I maintai®' 
’'that 1 am innocent. There are higher powers that 
rule the destiny of things, and it may be the will of 
'Providence that the cause which I represent may 
prosper more "by my suffering than by my remaining 
’ifree.” 
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I do not believe that Mr De\’Hr understood its 
full lonet meaning and the fieremty of temper with 
which Mr TflaL spoke those words I have seen 
few men possessing an amount of self possession 
confidence m himself confidence m that great 
beneficent sanction behind every e\ent and e\Try 
movement in the world I hax’e not seen a man 
equal tohim It has been said by a certain bistonan 
that Su'aji Hyder Ali and Ranjit Singh all great 
conquerors founded their kingdoma but Sitoji ^vas 
the greatest It is true his kingdom also fell down 
but unlike others he founded o people — the great 
Mahratta people. They arc not od1> not dead but 
they are a living asset— the most \‘aJuable asset— 
among the peoples of India. If it is tme according 
to this histonan that Sn-aji fonnded the people I 
venture to think that Tilak founded the people of 
India It \\'as Mr Tilal os I understand it \iho 
first if not for the first time ga\e form and clothed 
it in the most attractive form — the idea of Indian 
Nationalism From the time that Tiiak outgrew 
his parochial and proMnaal patnolism became 
into conflict not onl> with Englishmen and the 
bureaucracy but with some of our own eminent conn 
trymen who I agree arc honourable men and 
want to serve the country By whatever name you 
call It the clea\‘oge began as toon os Mr Tilak 
dercloped himself into on Indian patnot from his 
loteos'^ patriotism as a Mahratta provindal hero 
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>lt strikes me, therefore, that therperpetuation of the 
memory of such a man is not merely a duty we all 
owe him but a duty we owe to ourselves and to 
the children yet to be born, so that all may look at' 
the face of this great man, and contemplate on him 
and ask the question why is it the people have given 
this man a statute and what is it he has done for 
our country. Without meaning any offence to any 
one, I ask you all — and 1 have extreme doubts as* 
to this — whether his mantle has fallen upon anybody 
at all I doubt whether a successor can be found 
for Mr. Tilak as he was. It is possible that he is a 
patriarch — his successors are the numerous progeny 
of the country in the generations to be born. If 
then you agree with me, that he has left no succes- 
sor, it IS the greater duty on our part to perpetuate 
his memory to the coming generations. 


iMR S KASTURI RANGA AIYANGAR. 

Mr. S Kastunranga Aiyangar moved the follow- ^ 
ung resolution : — 

“The citizens of Madras in public meeting 
-assembled -hereby place on record their profound 
sorrow and their deep sense of the irreparable loss 
that the Indian nation has sustained in the demise 
of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, its foremost ’ 
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tender wb£»e revered memory will stand oat for all’ 
fntaro as that of one m whom with a character for 
ipotleu integrity was combined a bamiog sense of 
patnoUsm daantless coarage a spnt of rare 
self*sacnfice and statesmanship of the highest order 
I can say most sincerely that I nash the task 
of moving this resolation bad fallen on some one 
more capable of doing jostice to it Our respected 
chairman has honever made a most elo^jaent and 
toacbing speech and this resolntion is onlv the 
imtnml seqael toit Therefore it is hardly necessary 
for me to sa) more than a few words in connection 
wnth It My tribute to the memory of m> beloved 
fnend and illastnoaa leader as of all Nationalists in 
the conntry. should be given not in Vktirds bat in 
service to our Motherland of each a character that 
Lokamanj*a Bal Gangsdbar Tilak himself would 
have liked to render if he were lidog Mr Tilak was 
himself not a great and eloqnentspeoker His speeches 
were alim}’3 short and ensp The} were clear as 
crystal they went straight as on arrow to the heart 
and his ideas captured the imagmation and heart 
of the audience and at the end of his speeches his 
hearers felt that thev had listened to nn inspired 
prophet of the motherland The last of his 
speeches 1 had the privilege to hear in this %er> 
place during his Msit to Madras some months ago, 
when addrcifcs eulogising hla tranKcodint scrUcea 
were ddirered to him b} numerous public bodies, 
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and political associations, and I had the honour of 
presiding on the occasion. Mr. Tilak was a patriot 
of the noblest type, a man with a strong and keen 
intellect and unquenchable ambition for the political 
emancipation of his country and unconquerable will, 
and dauntless courage. He had dedicated his life 
to the service of the country, and served it with 
absolute devotion and self-abnegation. The snccessive 
acts of official persecution, which he was repeatedly 
subjected to in his life, never interfered with the 
calm, intrepid and heroic manner m which he faced 
all his troubles. Mr. Tilak was of heroic mould. He 
became sanctified by his various sufferings, sufferings 
undergone on behalf of a people great in the past, 
and in a down-trodden condition m the present. He 
recently said m a speech on Home Rule — “ I am 
young in spirit, though old in body. I do not wish 
to lose this privilege of youth The body might 
perish, but the soul is immortal. If one body is worn 
out the soul will take another, so assures the Gita,” 
Mr Tilak was animated by a religious fervour in' 
working for his country. His mission was to rouse 
his countrymen to the supreme effort of recovering 
the lost greatness of the motherland, to waken m 
them feelings of National self-respect, and of the 
imperative duty of attending to the weal of the 
country. His own faith m the future of the country 
was deep and inexhaustible A man of this radiant 
nature, with gifts of scholarship of a high order, and 
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politicai vision and genios rare to be foand in any 
conntry, India can ill afford to lose at the present 
moment. It is of such a patnot, of the purest ray 
serene that Mr& Besant not long ago said in 
New Indta that he was a real menace to India. 
1 have particolar reason to remember this as Mrs 
Besant \\as good enongb to say that Lok. Tilak and 
mv humble self were a real menace to India. 1 felt 
gratified bj this statement because it w’as an honour 
to me to be coupled with Mr Tilak though it was 
meant in a depreciatory sense. 1 caunot claim that 
mj public services can bear any comparison to those 
of Mr TUaL But leaving me out of consideration it 
was a monstrous libel and perverse statement to 
make that Tilak was a real menace to India. Mr 
Tilak was it is true a menace to India s political 
servitude (Hear Hear) to the exploitation of India 
b) foreigners whether in the political religiousi or 
comraeraal field Another charge which Mrs- 
Pesaoi has been making against the late Mr Tilak 
was that he advocated falsehood and duplicitj m 
political matters The falsU} of this charge ^as 
been cnnoiisl} enough exposed In an article in the 
hn^li^hman of Calcutta received to da\ It 
— Although at times when in some sportive 
mood Mr Tilak desired to anno> thcMahatma^ who 
make a posture of 8inccnt> he would talk about the 
neccjslt) of duplicit> In politics he himself was 
TCf> far from pur5Uinga tortuous course I submit 
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that that is a testimonial, as it comes from a quarter 
which IS by no means unprejudiced, worthy of the 
greatest consideration. No honest person who knew 
Mr. Tilak could have doubted this. 'He was a man 
of transparent simplicity and rectitude of character. 
He worked for no personal ends and he had absolute 
faith and trust m God. ■ Our great leader who has 
left the country m mourning, has bequeathed to us 
a most fragrant memory, a precious heritage in 
remembrance of National work nobly accomplished 
and of great ideals strenuously and unflinchingly 
-stnven for. 


THE MEMORIAL 

MR S SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 

Mr. S Srinivasa Iyengar, c i.e., moved ; — 

“ This public meeting resolves that steps be taken 
in co-operation with the Madras Mahajana Sabha 
and the Provincial Congress Committee to perpetuate 
the Memory of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak by 
the erection of a Hall with a statue or bust, to be 
called after the deceased patriot and appoints a 
Committee for the same ” 

He said that it was a melancholy privilege to 
associate himself with this meeting but he did so 
with some diffidence, for he could not claim to have 
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had any personal relations with the late Mr Tilak 
There ^ve^c only two things which connected him 
with Mr Tilak m a remote manner The first was 
when he refused to comply with a request of a great 
fnend of his not to move lor the enrolment of one 
of his earliest apprentices Mr S Dorasawmi Iyer, 
because he was an ardent follower of Mr Tilak and 
was present at Surat The second incident was when, 
as the Secretary of the last Madras Congress he 
tried to bnog about a reanton of the Congress with 
Mr Tilak 8 party for he felt as e%erj one else did 
that, with the ad^-cnt of Mr TibL into the Congress 
A new career of usefulness would be opened to that 
great national institution and that without bis support 
the institution would langotsh He said that the 
whole of the >'a8t silent gathering was itself a 
monument in raemorj of the laic Mr Tilak In the 
last Madras Provincial Conference held at Tinne 
vell> the greatest procession that he bad ever seen 
greater than kings could recede was due to the fact 
that Mr Tilak was expected The most significant 
thing was that after hi* death men of all parties had 
come to realise that the tmest worker for India s 
cause was the btc Mr Tilak He (the speaker) 
hoped that from the ashes of the late Mr Tilak 
would rise n newer and more vigoroos Congress to 
lead this country to the realisation of full Responsible 
Go\Tmment (Hear hear) Seldom was ilgi>cn ton 
man to dream far in advance of his time and of his 
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community, and to realise that dream very nearly 
within his own life-time. The one man who dreamt 
the dream of an Indian nation unafraid of the 
bureaucracy was the late Mr. Tilak. If anyone, any 
Indian, had to-day made the Indian people unafraid 
of the bureaucracy it was the late Mr. Tilak and 
nobody else No doubt it would be easy enough^ 
for them to take up the lead when the great states- 
man and captain had done his work. Mr Tilak had 
one other great difficulty, greater than that of 
fighting with the bureaucracy and that was fighting 
with his own countrymen. He had to stir the people 
to their depths and to make them fit 
for Self-Government, He desired to inform them of 
the one great lesson he had learnt from Mr Tilak’s 
life Mr Tilak was not a great speaker and he 
would not be remembered by the speeches that he 
had made. He was a man pre-eminently of action. 
He was a man who understood the Gita m its 
truest sense and practised it year in and year out and 
all day long and he died with the Gita on his lips 
They should all strive < to emulate his example. 
It would be profitless to attempt a table of com- 
parisons. India had produced some of the greatest 
men during recent 5 ears.' Mr Tilak, Mr Gokhale^ 
Mr Gandhi, Mr. Lajpat Rai and Mr Malaviya were 
the five names that would always rise to his lips 
whenever he thought of his country. Let them 
not imagine for a moment that Mazzini and Garibaldi 
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bad done greater ^work or were greater men than 
these five names A qniet and noostentatious pat 
notisra which was not vocifcroufl, which \vas seldom 
beard ont bat which was aln’ays felt, was Mr TDak s 
motto He lived the life which patriots should live. 
He was a man of iron will and nerve, of intense 
sufienng, but suffenng had only ponfied and streng 
thcned him the more. He was a man in whom there 
was no effeminacy He retained to the lasts aplen 
did vinlity of intellect and a cJanty of vision He 
ivaa a man the like of whom you may search for m 
the whole of India bat >oa will hardly be able to re 
place. He was the generalissimo as he liked to call 
him of tbcir national army leading them o/i to free 
dom No doubt there were others able men who 
would lead them on lo these days the rank and the 
61e had got a spirit through the traditions of Mr Tilak 
and they would make u impossible for any leader to 
lead them a«tra> Therefore be had not the slightest 
doubt in saving that Mr Tilak had not lived bis life 
in vain He liad built the lodbn Nation and he had 
made a \’inle Indian people Above all he had 
practised before their verj eyes the lesions of a 
practical statesmanship of a high and independent 
t}pe He w’ni sure that these lessons of his life if 
propcrij understood and practised should lead 
them on to the goal which he had in \acw Ho 

could not think of a better form of memorial for 
Mr Tilak than the ereclioo of a Tilak Hnll with a 
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bust or statue in it It was the most appropriate 
form of memorial As Mr. Tilak was a democrat 
by temperament and by conviction he would appeal 
to every one in the audience to impose upon 
himself the task of securing a large amount of 
money and to make the movement a thorough 
success At least 2 lakhs would be required for 
acquiring a decent site and constructing a super-- 
structure, and at least 20 to 30 thousands would be 
required for a statue. Something like 2 to 3 lakhs 
would be required and certainly it was not a great 
task for the democracy of their presidency and the 
aristocracy and the plutocracy to make this move- 
ment a success Time was when the political. 
Pharisees had to boycott Mr Tilak but to-day they 
found a completely different state of things. The 
quantity and the quality of the achievement of their 
great leader, the greatest perhaps of their leaders, 
could not be better illustrated than by the absolute 
unanimity of opinion as to his qualities If only a 
rupee fund was started amongst the students, 
the agriculturists, merchants and others, it ought to 
be, perfectly successful It would be a political 
education in itself and opportunities should be 
taken to teach and bring home to the masses ofi 
the people the lessons of Mr. Tilak’s Irfe. 


r 
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A DAY OF MOURNING 
Mr S Satyamurti 

Mr S Sat) amurti proposed the third resolution 
which w'as in the following terms — 

This meeting calls open the Indian public of 
the Presidonc> to observe the 9th day of August as 
a day of mourning as a mark of respect to 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhaia TilaL 

Mr Sat\'nmurti at the outset paid a tribute of 
respect to the memorv of the departed leader who 
was all that best« noblest most patriotic 
and most sincere in modero India He considered 
Itir Tilak an avatar His name bad been wntten 
indelibly on the history of nearly half a century of 
Indian political progress. If m spite of the cruel 
persecution at the hands of the bureaucracy and 
more cruel pcrsecaiion ot the hands of a section of 
his own countrvmcn who pursued him with arelent 
less heart almost to his grave and would not ollou 
him to do his work unimpeded and if in spite again 
of the general opathv and indifierence which be 
most ha\e found among his countrymen thirty or 
fort) years ago when be first began his public work 
he had to-day earned for himself a position by which 
be compelled even oownHiTig enemies to try to pay 
a belated tnbute after he had been gathered unto 
his fathers Mr Tilak had certainly a title to be 
■called an avatar At any rate the speaker knew 
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this that, vNhile ail other patriots whose names now 
blaz-on forth on the flags of this league and that 
league and this association and that would be for- 
gotten and buried, the name of Bala Gangadara 
Tilak would remain so long as India remained, so 
long as the Indian nation remained and so long as 
even one Indian lived in aijy part of this world who 
remembered the history of his country. That was 
no mean achievement. It w’as because he was 
privileged to be a con temporary' of Mr. Tilak, to 
look at his face, to listen to his words and worship 
at his shrine, he w’as on the plat-form that night to 
speak of his greatness not in a mournful mood but 
in a triumphant mood He had travelled in and 
out of the presidency and he w'ould assure them that 
there was not another man in India, not even in the 
whole w'orld, who could command the welcome, the 
enthusiasm and the rousing reception which Loka- 
Tuanya had wherever he w-ent, from the literate or 
illiterate, wealthy or poor, high born or low born. 
He had had long conversations with him but there 
was not a single occasion when Mr. Tilak talked of 
himself, of his personal achievements in the past or 
of his personal hopes in the future. All the time he 
was talking about his country, what to do and how 
to do towards its progress. His one great idea was 
to start a permanent , mission in England t and 
Aimenca for doing propaganda work in the cause of 
India’s political advancement. On Mr. Tilak landing 
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at the Alexandra docks he was caught by eager and 
cnthnaiasbc crowds and the speaker saw the 
Europeans on the ship standing and wondenng who 
this man was who m his conntry which thej were 
coming to rule, should be welcomed in this fashion 
— and the speaker sarcastically remarked they 
would bo going on asking and wondenng till the 
end of time. WhHe proceeding to Tinne\elly to 
attend the Provincial Conference, he saw at almost 
erery station from Madras dow'nw'ards eager and 
expectant crowd s with offerings of milk, fruits and 
flowers to the Lokamanya How did Mr Tilak 
achieve all this popularity nobody could explain 
It might be said it was due to persecution which he 
suffered yes other people bad been persecuted and 
they had been found out after persecution but 
Mr Tilak came out like barnished gold all the 
bnghter for his suffenngs He vias not a rich man 
nor honoured by the burenucrncy with titles he 
was in exile for SIX long years dnnng which a less 
strong popular and patnotic man might have been 
forgotten But when be came back to his land the 
public welcomed their returning hero in a w^ty 
that princes might have envued Mr Tilak was a 
politician of the democratic type, not anxious to 
impose his will on his followers He was of 
ft ty^pe in the words of Bobu Arabindo Ghosh not 
▼cry common among their leaders one who coold 
both awaken the spirit of the masses and respond to 
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their spirit, able to lead them but also able to see 
where he must follow the lead of their predominant 
sense, will and feelings, ^fr. Tilak did not claim^ 
as no leader ought to claim, the monopoly of intel- 
lect, patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice .He did 
not say "to the Congress “ If you did not, as I 
want you to do, I have to seek another platform.” 
It had been said that he was a Congress-breaker in 
Surat Nothing could be a grosser calumny 

He was one of the most towering personalities 
at the Congress platform but for whose advent, the 
Congress would have been a cold lifeless body into 
which tired Vakils, title-holders and opportunists 
came to seek relaxation and show to the bureau- 
cracy that It would be their worthwhile to buy them 
and that they were buyable With the advent of 
Mr. Tilak, the Congress began for the first time to 
be Indiah and national. That achievement by itself 
would entitle Mr. Tilak to their everlasting grati- 
tude It was trotted out that Mr Tilak was an 
anti-social reformer. His voyage to England at a 
time when he was very old was enough proof that 
he was prepared to take the boldest social step if 
his country’s interest demanded it He was one of 
those who refused to allow the foreign missionary, 
the foreign planter, trader and bureaucrat to exploit 
their social differences in order that he might pre- 
tend to be the arbiter between the different races in 
India. He believed and acted on the belief that if 
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they should have soaal justice in this country they 
most have political freedom He realised that once 
India was politically irce soaal reformers like 
Cbaitanj-a and Ramanuja would nse and the great 
gospel he gave to his people w’as to nse his very 
words spoken in June 1907 — Though down trod 
den and neglected >*00 must be consaous of your 
power of making the administration impossible if 
you but choose to make It so Again m 1917 he 
said — I am young in spirit though old in body I 
do not wish to lose this privilege of youth Freedom 
is my birthright As long as it is awake within me 
1 am not old No weapons can cut this spirit no 
fire can burn it no w-ater can wet it no wind am 
dry It 1 say further that no C I D can bum it 
I declare the same pnnapic to the Supenntendent 
of Police who IS sitting before me to the Collector 
who had been invited to attend this meoting and to 
the Go\*ernmeot shorthand wnter who is busy taking 
down notes of oar speeches. This pnnciple will 
not disappear even if it seems to be killed We 
aik for Home Rule and wc must get it His ulli 
malum to the bureaucracy was delivered in the same 
year In which he laid* — Wc are entitled to the 
pos^^fiion of the whole house and if wc allow y*ou 
to share our power with y*oa in ibol house it is a 
conccfsioD made for you fn the hope that you will 
soon dear out of It ^ ou have managed the house 
so long you ha\T been Imng In the houic. Wc 
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Will allow you to live in it for a longer time, but 
'eventually you must acknowledge that from to-day 
we are masters of the house. Then alone can there 
be any compromise ; otherwise none.” There were 
three notable lessons which they all must learn, 
taught by the lifelong service of Lokamanya and 
they were indomitable courage, pride in one’s coun- 
try, not mere apologetic patriotism, and loyalty to 
the party Of Tilak they might say, ubat he him- 
self had said of the late Mr. Shishir Kumar Ghosh 
— “We thank God that we had such a man in India. 
He was a hero m the true sense of the word He 
did not see his asDirations fulfilled But we cannot 
forget that it was he who laid the foundation. Such 
a man deserved to be respected not only during this 
life but for all time to come.’* 


MR ‘ YAKUB HASSAN. 

Mr Yakub Hassan said that the life of 
Mr Tilak was from . the beginning to the end 
a series of struggles and that he had shown 
•good example of self-sacrifice in every struggle 
When the Indians were irraking a departure from 
their time-honoured^ ways of. agitation and , were 
nmbarking on a new form of activity calculated to 
impress' their rulers and to make them redress their 
grievances that were crying for revengej no one 
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except perhaps Mr Gandhi conld pet an example- 
worthy of following other than Mr Tilak- Attach 
a jnnctarc the loss of Mr Tilak to the country was 
irreparable. He (the epeaier) considered it his 
privilege to associate himself with moomfnl doty of 
expresang their regard for the deceased s memory 


MR. P KESAVA PILLAI 

Dewan Bahadur P Eesava Pillai said that 
he felt It a blessing that he was there to 
take part m the proceedings Since 1857 
when he saw Mr Tilal for the first time be 
had been following hie career with great interest 
and admiration Tnbute to the memorj of Mr 
Tilak, and admiration for the man were not onlj 
due from hts foUoiiers bat also from those Mho 
difTered from him In order to perpetuate the 
memor) of this great man a sUtneor other memorial 
sboold be created so that people of all classes creeds 
and races in this countrj might remember nnd 
contemplate on his life, so that the country might 
progress politically sociall) and religiously 


MR V O CHIDAMBARAM PILLAI 

Mr Chidambaram Pdlal wld that thej 
had lost their Garu nnd leader Mr Tila|c 
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was a great believer that India would attain 
«elf-Government. He wanted to attain that 
■end not through Non-co-operation but to use 
every legitimate weapon he might possess to gain 
the end. True lovers of the country should walk 
in his footsteps to attain self-Government. 


“A GREAT MIND. A GREAT WILL.” 

Mr. Arabindo Ghosh wrote in the Indepen- 
dent : — 

A great mind, a great will, a great and ‘•pre- 
eminent leader of men has passed away from the 
field of his achievement and labour. To the mind 
of his country, Lokamanya Tilak was much more, 
for he had become to it a considerable part of itself, 
. the embodiment of its past effort, apd the head of 
Its present will and struggle for a free and greater 
life. His achievement and personality have put 
him amidst the first rank of historic and significant 
figures. He was one who built much rapidly out of 
little beginnings, a creator of great things out of an 
unworked material The creations he left behind 
him were a new and strong and self-reliant national 
spirit, the reawakened pohtical mind and life of a 
people^ a will. to freedom ■and action, a great natio- 
nal purpose He brought tb his work extraordinary 
qualities, a calm, silent, unflinching courage, an 
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DDwavenng purpose, a flexible mind a forward 
casting vision of possibilities, an eye for the occa« 
sioD, a sense of actuality a fine capacity of derao* 
cratic leadership a diplomacy that never lost sight 
of its aim and pressed tou'anls it even in the roost 
pliant tarns of its movements and guiding all a 
single minded patnotism that cared for power and 
influence only as a means of service to the Mother 
land and a lever for the work of her liberation He 
sacrificed much for her and snffered for her repea- 
tedly and made no ostentation of his snffenng and 
sacnfices His life \va8 a constant ofienng at her 
altaf and hts death has come in the midst of an 
tmeeasiog lemce and labour 

HIS LEGACY 

The passing of this great personalit) creates a 
brge and immediate void that will be felt acutely 
■for a lime but it is the virtue of bis o\%m viork that 
this vacanc} must verj soon be filled by new men 
and new forces The spirit ho created m the coun 
tr^ is of that sincere real and fruitful kind that 
cannot consent to cease or to fail but must ulwajt 
throw up minds and capacities that wHll embod} its 
purpose It will raise up others of his mould if 
not of his stature to meet its needs its demands 
Its call for nbilit> and courage. He hiroself hts onl) 
passed behind the veil for death and not life is tho 
illusion The strong spirit that dwell within him 
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ranges now freed from our human and physical 
limitations, and can still shed upon us, on those now 
at work, and those who are coming, a more subtle, 
ample and irresistible influence ; and even if this 
were not so, an effective part of him is still with us. 
His will is left behind in many to make more 
powerful and free from hesitations the national will 
he did so much to create, the growing will, whose 
strength and single wholeness are the chief condi- 
tions of the success of the national effort. His 
courage is left behind in numbers to fuse itself into 
and uplift and fortify the courage of his people ; his 
sacrifice and strength in suffering are left with us to 
enlarge themselves, more even than in bis life-time, 
and to heighten the fine and steeled temper our 
people need for the difiBcult share that still lies 
before its endeavour These things are his legacy 
to his country, and it is in proportion as each man 
rises to the height of what they signify that his life 
will be justified and assured of its recompense 

Methods and policies may change but the spirit 
of what Lokamanya Tilak was and did remains and 
will continue to be needed and constant power m 
others for the achievement of his own life’s grand 
and single purpose. ' A. great worker and creator is 
not to be judged only by the work 'he himself did, 
but also by the greater work he made possible The 
achievement of the departed leader has brought the 
Nation to a certain point. Its power to go forward 
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from and beyond lhat point to face new circnma 
tanccs, to rue to the more atrennonfl and mdmed 
tons demand of Jt3 fatare will be the greatest and 
sorest sign of the fondness of bis labour That 
test IS being applied to the National Movement at 
the very moment of his departoce. 

The death of LoLamanya THak comes open os 
at a time nhen the coootry is passing through most 
troubled and poignant hoors It occurred at a 
cntical period it coincides even with a crucial 
moment when questions are being pni to the nation 
b> the Master of Destiny on the answer to which 
depends tho whole spint virtue and meaning of Its 
future. In each event that confronts us there is a 
Divine iigniBcaocc and the passing away at such a 
time of such a man on whose thought and decision 
thousands hung should make more profoundl) felt 
b) the people b> c\er\ roan in the Nation the 
great the almost religious responsibilit) that lies 
upon him personally 

THE T^VO ISSUES 

At this juncture it is not for me to prejudge 
the issue each must meet it according to his light 
and conscience. Thu at least can be demanded of 
c\erv man who would be worth) of India and of 
her great departed son that be shall put awa) from 
him in the deasion of the things to be done in the 
future all weakness of will all defect of courage all 
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Tinwillingness for sacrifice. Let each strive to see 
with that selfless impersonality, taught ]3y one of 
•our greatest scriptures, which can alone enable us 
to identify ourselves both with«the Divine Will and 
with the Soul of our Mother. Two things India 
demands for the future, the freedom of soul, life 
and action needed for the work she has to do for 
mankind ; and the understanding by her children of 
that work and of her own true spirit that the future 
India may be indeed India The first seems still 
the main sense and need of the present moment, 
, but the second is also involved in them — a yet 
greater issue On the spirit of our decisions now 
and m the next few years depends thd truth, vitality 
and greatness of our future national existence. It 
is the beginning of a great Self-Determination not 
only in the external but in the spiritual These two 
, thoughts should govern our action. Only so can 
the work done by Lokaraanya Tilak find its -^true 
■continuation and issue ' 

t t 

f ■" _ 

I 

, I 

“A MAKER OF MODERN INDIA” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Young India : — 

1 

Lokaraanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is no more, 
it IS difficult to believe of him as dead. He was so 
much part of the people No man of our times had 
the hold on the masses that Mr. Tilak had. . The 
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devotion that be commaoded from tl^ousands of hifl 
conntrymen was extraordinary He vms nnqaea 
tionably the idol of his people His word w’as law 
among tbousands. A giant among men has fallen 
The voice of the Hon is boshed 

\Vhat was the reason for his hold upon bis 
conntrymen ? I think the answer is simple His 
patriotism was a passion with him He knen no 
religion hot love of his conntry He was a born 
democrat Ho believed in the mle of majonty \vith 
an intensity that fairl) frightened me- Bat that 
gave him his hold He had an iron will which be 
osod for bis conntry His life an open book 
His tastes were simple. His private life \vaj spot 
lessly clean He had dedicated bis wonderful 
talents to his country No man preached the gospel 
of Swaraj mth the consistency and the insis- 
tence of Lokamnn>*a His coanlrjraen therefore 
implicitlv believ'ed In him His conrage never failed 
him His optimism was irrcprcMible. He had 
hoped to see Sw’araj ful'\ established dunng his 
life time. If he failed it was not his fault He 
ccrtamlj brooght it nearer bj many morejeors It 
IS for ns, who remain behind to put forth redoubled 
effort to make It a reallt) In the shortest possible 
lime 


LokamanjTi was an implacable foe of the bure 
nncrac) but this is not to saj that he was n haler 
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of Englishmen or English rule. I warn Englishmen 
against making the mistake of thinking that he was 
their enemy. 

f 

I had the , privilege of listening to an irn- 
promptu, learned discourse by him, at the time of 
the last Calcutta Congress on Hindi being the 
national language. He had just returned from the 
Congress pandal It was a treat to listen to his 
calm discourse on Hindi In the course of his 
address he paid a glowing tribute to the English for 
their care of the Vernaculars. His English visit, 
in spite of his sad experience of English juries, made 
him a staunch believer in British democracy and he 
even seriously made the amazing suggestion that 
India should instruct it on the Punjab through the 
cinematograph I relate this incident not because 
I share his belief (for I do not) but in order to show 
that he entertained no hatred for Englishmen But 
he could not and would not put up with an inferior 
status of India in the Empire He wanted imme- 
diate equality which he believed was his country’s 
birthright And in his struggle for India’s freedom 
he did not spare the Government In the battlcv 
for freedom he gave no quarter and asked for none. 
I hope that Englishmen will recognise the worth of 
the man whom India has adopted. 

For us, he will go down to the generations yet 
unborn as a maker of modern India. They will 
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revere his memory as of a man who lived for them 
and died for them It is blasphemy to talk of sacb 
a man as dead The permanent essence of him 
abides with os for ever Lot os erect for the only 
Lokamanya of India an imperishable monnment by 
weaving into oar own lives bis bravery, his slmpli 
city his wonderful industry and his love of his 
country May God grant hia soal peace I 


TILAK— THE FATHER OF INDIAN 
UNREST^ 

By Mr. N C Kelkar. 

My close per^nal association with Lokamanya 
Tilak for over twenty four jears may perhaps be 
regarded os a disquoJincation in me to nnte any 
thing like a formal obituary of him But I take 
another view of the matter The humblest may I 
think, pa> their tnbuto to the highesL And while 
1 have m)^^! been receiving along with the two 
tons of Lokaman}'a Tilak hundreds of messages of 
sjTnpathj and condolence from others I feel e\en I 
must for a moment toke up a position of objective 
detachment and taj a few words about the Lokn 
man>'a if onI> to relieve my surging sentiments of 
admiration and gralitudc to him In doing so 
however I have to be brief and I will therefore 
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give the go-bye to the hundred and one common- 
places that could be said with absolute truth about' 
the grief which has overwhelmed his family, his~ 
friends, his party and his country, and will touch, 
only three or four points of his character which, in 
my opinion, form the real key to his greatness. 

LOVE OF SACRIFICE. 

There were certain very pronounced virtues im 
him which distinguished Lokamanya Tilak from his 
peers At the beginning of his public career he- 
showed a love of sacrifice which endured to the end 
of his life He was, on our side at any rate, the- 
first LL B. to start a secondary school and live on 
thirty rupees a month The school was indeed only 
a first step to the founding of a press and a news- 
paper But even here the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which actuated him to give up Law, was the domi- 
nating feature of the enterprise Til] 1891 he did 
not take a single rupee from the press concern for 
his contributions to the newspapers, the Kesan and 
the Mahratta In 1891 he purchased the papers as 
■ a proprietory concern, but only burdened with a 
debt of seven thousand rupees, which took seven 
years more to liquidate, and in the meanwhile he- 
maintained himself on a Law class. It was only 
since 1899 that he could maintain himself with ease 
on the profits of the Kesari, But he always spent 
very largely on public business from these, in fact 
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tbo cash box of the haart was the main financial 
reserve for many a movement in the Maharashtra 
and elsewhere. He alwsya obliged the nch as well 
as the poor by writing petitions and memonaJs for 
them without charging a single pie. And danag 
forty years he wTote so many petitions that the 
emoluments earned from them would have amount 
ed to a fortune. The scholarly book which he wrote 
did not^ with the exception of the Gila Rahasya 
bnng him anything and by an irony of fortune 
most of the profits of edition after edition of that 
famous philosophical work were spent to cover a 
deficit in the hcsan owing to the high prices of 
printing paper daring the >car of the n-ar ^ 

Steadfastness of friendship was another of his 
prominent virtues. The celebrated Adoption Case 
which arose out of his trusteeship accepted ont of 
a mere duij to a fnend on death bed cost him far 
more time nod mone> on the whole than his impn 
sonmeiit and prosecutions. The proceedings lasted 
off and on from 1901 to the end of his life His 
latest inumph over his powerful litigant enemies 
wns won m the Bomba) High Court only one week 
before hii death Throughout this penod he spent 
out of his own pocket over thirt) five thousand 
rupees of which not a single pie has )et been re 
coveted It would 1 think, be difficult to find in 
all the annals of our public men an example of this 
otlurc. The adopted boy is indeed a monuracnl of 
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good fortune, in that he got a man like Lokamanya 
Tilak as his patron and next friend. 

The moral purity of Lokamanya Tilak’s private 
life was another of his outstanding virtues. He was 
absolutely free from any unethical taint, and it was 
only because he had such a spotless character that 
he could always hold his head erect and his facd 
unabashed amidst his enemies. He no doubt 
attacked his enemies mercilessly but it was not su£B- 
ciently recognised that he could do so mainly 
because he was not living in a glass-house himself. 
Would bis enemies or Government have ever spared 
him if they could have found a single flaw in his 
character ? The purity of private life was his un- 
assailable stronghold. 

AN INTELLECTUAL GIANT 

As regards intellect, it is admitted on all hands 
that for acuteness and subtlety he had few equals m 
the length and breadth of the country. There were 
many who could display deeper depths of know- 
ledge, wider expanses of sympathy, greater variety 
of tastes, and could diffuse much finer or sweeter 
aroma of culture around them. But in point of 
sheer, intellectual ,acuteneSs and resourcefulness feyv 
could, beat Lokamanya Tilak With a wonderful 
instinct he always scored a bull’s eye in argument, 
and hit the nail right on the head of the crux in any, 
•controversy And the versatility of his intellect 
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Was even as great as his acateness He ^ivas eqaaHj* 
at case m discussing matters of controversj whet^ier 
the question ^vas one relating to the ethics of the 
Gita or the adaptation of the key board on the 
English Linotype to the Marathi composing system 
the fixing of the birth date of Sbivaji or the most 
proper method of Marathi orthography the revision 
by astronomical adjostments of the Hindn calendar 
or the latest development to the appliances of hand- 
spinning of >’am the interpretation of an archaic 
vedic text or an obscure clause of the Police Act 
In fact like Bacon be could claim all departments 
of knowledge as his province and with short notice 
be could arm himself well enough to give battle to 
the expert in an) field It is really doubtful which 
he loved more politics or scholarship though he 
actuaJlj devoted more time to the former 

As n writer he was extremely pointed and 
pith> Ho was Bteml> logical scornful of omamen 
tation forceful and blunt and mercilessly aggros 
BiTO ond ne\*cr gtt\*e quarter to the enemy As a 
speaker also he commanded attention Never a 
master of the subtle graces of the art of eloquence 
his strength lay in the subject matter and argument 
And on occasions his \’cbemcncc swept the field like 
a wild humenne or slashing sheet Alwajstruoto 
hrs own ground he took the audience off his feet 
and ln%triabl> remained conqueror of the situation 
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MAN OF THE CENTURY 

\ 

' But all these qualities, individually or in the- 
aggregate, could not have made Mr. Tilak what he 
was, namely, the idol of the people and the man of 
the century - Lokamanya Tilak’s unparalleled 
popularity could not be adequately accounted for by 
his high education, his urbane culture, his keen 
intellect,' his learned scholarship, his versatile 
genius, his journalistic enterprise, his powerful eloi- 
quence, his purity of character, his steadfastness of 
friendship, his magnetic personality, his material 
selflessness, or even his towering’ patriotism Some 
of these eminent qualities, he shared with this or 
that leader in this or that province of India, or m 
hiS own province for the matter of that All these 
qualities together no doubt made him great, but 
what made him a hero among his people is some- 
thing else Heroism is described as a military 
attitude of the soul towards external evil, and the 
stout afiirmation of one’s ability to cope single- 
handed with an infinite army of enemies This 
attitude characterised Lokamanya Tilak throughout 
his life , and the particular form of external evil 
that _ he chose to fight against was the political 
domination of his country by foreigners It is no 
use mincing matters here, and I for one am pre- 
pared to accept the choice epithets showered on 
him by Government and its minions as only tributes 
of praise in disguise to Lokamanya Tilak. Sir 

X 


6 
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Valentine Chirol rendered a signal service to Loka 
manj^ TiUk by descnbiog him os the 'Father of 
Indian Unre^ and I am quite sure that Tilak 
woold not have sned Sir Valentine if the latter had 
stopped at that, end not vilified him by reflections 
upon his pn\’ate character The Father of Indian 
Unrest indeed) A similar and yet a pitbier des 
enpUon of such a patnot as Tilak was can hardly 
be imagined The ronsiog of a sense of self respect 
in the Indian people the creation of a hope of a 
bnght future before tbem the assertion of their full 
natural nghtfi oj a nation and the infusion of a 
spint of proud and even reckless defiance of any 
thing that may stand in the way of all tbis^that 
was the main theme of all his Idealism and realism 
This theme he held In a relentless gnp throughout 
his life, and like a consummate general concentra 
ted all his powers and energies in life upon that 
single objeclix'c That Is why Government haled 
him that 1$ why those who differed from him dl«- 
liked him and that is olso wb> the people in e^ery 
part of the country loved him In him they knew 
they e\er had a stout and a faithful champion 

Heroism like bis naturally' took time to 
receive its recognition Bat it came at last Says 
Emerson — 

Heroism works In contradiction to the voice 
of mankind and in contradiction for a time to the 
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voice of the great and good. Heroism is an obe- 
dience to a secret impulse of an individual’s charac- 
ter. Now to no other man can its wisdom appear 
ns it does to him Therefore just and wise men 
~ take umbrage at his acts until after little time b6 
past they see it in unison with their acts. All pru- 
dent men see that the action is clean contrary to a 
sensual prosperity ; for every heroic act measures 
Itself by its contempt of some external good But 
It finds Its own success at last, and then the prudent 
nlso extol,” 

And so it was also with the heroism of Loka- 
many a Tilak ! 


A SCHOLAR AND A PATRIOT. 

^ R. Jayakar, m a ,ll b , Bar-at-Law, Bombay 

A pathetic interest attaches to the memory of 
Lokamanya Tilak at the present moment His was 
a life singularly full of contest, carried on with an 
•energy and vigour which stood in characteristic 
contrast to the modesty and culture with which 
nature had endowed him. He once stated to a 
fnend that if he had been born in more peaceful 
4imes, when it was possible to live with perfect self- 
respect under the Government of his own country- 
men, he would never have thought of politics, but 
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would have gladly accepted the dignity and restful 
ncM of a scholar s life I still vividly remember the 
paper he read years ago on an arcfasological 
subject at the Bombay Presidency Association under 
the presidency of Mr Dinsbaw Wacha as he then 
was. The one impression he then left on the minds 
of hi8 audience was a profound feeling of loss 
which arcbftology and scholarship bad aostained 
owing to hit advent into pohtics Those who knew 
and studied him critically m the latter days of his 
career could not help feeling that when left to 
himself and oat of the regions of political warfare^ 
he automatically relapsed into the repose and shy 
ness of A true scholar Foreign rule perpetrates 
many tragedies but the worst of them oil arises 
from the adventitious importance it bestows upon 
political agitation dra%%'ing awa> from the fields of 
literature philosoph) and science many men meant 
b) nature to be their passionate votaries The 
justification of these noble-minded men for devoting 
tbeir lives to the and pursuit of politics lies in the 
belief which the) most devoutly cherish that while 
the mass of their counlrjmen is buried in servntude 
and Ignorance the quiet delight of re carcb and 
scholarship are unjustifiable luxuries, which the> 
have no nghl to enjoy until the entire country is 
blessed with freedom Politics to them is a sacrifice- 
an unpleasant pursuit undertaken owing to the 
sheer necessities of the case and followed oat of a 
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feeling of obligation to their country. We rest our 
plea for Self-government on many grounds, but the 
best plea which can appeal to a cultured people, 
IS based upon the necessity of so ordering and 
regulating society as to leave every man free to 
follow and develop the tastes and propensities with 
which nature has endowed him. The ancient Hindu 
belief was that life was given to us as the best gift 
■of the gods, the purpose of which lay in the com- 
plete fruition of our natural endowments. A social 
environment in which such freedom cannot be 
secured is not hfe but the reverse of it and the 
whole effort of patriots is often concerned with 
securing for their countrymen this most vital condi- 
tion of life and growth. Viewed by these tests 
Lokamanya Tilak’s life reached a high standard. 
Courage of conviction and 'boldness of vision were 
the main features of that great fighter’s career. 
But beneath all the warring elements and the dip 
and discord of political strife, the critical eye 
frequently discerned the tenderness and humility 
of a true p^itriot I feel no doubt that as , time 
advances and the embers of the controversies die 
which he often fanned with the vigour of his oppo- 
sition, the true beauty and nobility of his career as a 
man and patriot will be more visible to many, who 
Icnew him only as the powerful opponent of an 
■equally powerful bureaucracy. 
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Mr JINf^AH 

Mr JiDoab said in the coarse of a speech at a 
public meetiog held at Bombay — ‘ 

Mr Tilak had as they all keen incessantly 
vrorked for the canto of his country for 
more than fifjy jears. He (the speaker) did 
not think be was exaggerating when he said that the 
present political consaonaness that had been asv’a 
kened in the people of India was m no small degree 
dae to his persistent efforts in the canse of his 
Motherland Mr Tilak Avas associated with many 
movements He (kfr Jinnab) had the pnvilege and 
the honour to vsork \Mtb him In some and he could 
tell them that it w*oold be very difficult to des 
cnbe the vanoai services that be bad rendered to 
their country in so short c space of time He (Mr 
Jiouah) had no doubt that volumes might be wntten 
about hts \^ork la the political social and literary 
world \Vhcther some of them saw c>e to eye with 
him or not* whether in some views of Mr Tilak they 
agreed with him or not, one thing he (the speaker) 
had no hesitation in say'ing and it was that be was 
w-orshipped by hnndreds that he was followed bj 
thousands and that he was admired by millions of 
the people of India (Cheers.) 

The loss of such a great man at this juncture 
was a great misfortano for India His place not 
only In the Maharashtra but In the whole of India 
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would be difiBcuIt to fill to-day. (Cheers). They 
were passing through the most critical times, and 
one thing might be said of Mr. Tilak, that he was a 
sagacious, farseeing politician of the very first 
order (Hear, hear). He knew how far to go ; 
he knew how far to lead his people. He was no 
dreamer, but a practical, shrewd and sagacious poli- 
tician. Such a man was gone from among them. 
They had gathered together that evening to pay 
their homage to his memory and that great gathering 
showed in what great estimate, in what great regard, 
in what great reverence and admiration he was held 
by Jhe citizens of Bombay, for the work he had done 
and for the services he had rendered. 


, AFTER TWO YEARS. 

BY BIPIN CHANDRA PAL. 

I think, after two years of feverish futility, 
Maharashtra, if not the entire body of old Indian 
Nationalists, must be feeling the loss of Lokamanya 
Tilak’s leadership of Indian politics infinitely more 
deeply than they have hitherto done Neither 
before him nor after his ascension has India had a 
leader with truer political instincts than Bal' 
Gangadhar Tilak He recognised the autonomy of 
‘the different departments of life, whether individual 
or national , and while always seeking to draw the 
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inspiration of onr political 1 endeavours from 1 the 
ideals of onr religion, ho never mixed up the forms 
and formolse of the religions life with those of the 
political life. 

The institntion of the Ganapatl festival proved 
his unerring insight into the psychology of the 
Indian mind. He savi that the Indian masses could 
never be moved by purely secular motives. Unless- 
our modem political movements were hamefesed to 
the hereditac) religious instincts of the people these 
would never have an) souI>stimng appeal for them 
In the worship of the Ganapatl which was almost 
umversal m the Maharashtra BaJ Gangadbar Tilak 
recognised a possible symbol and instrument with 
the help of which popular religion could be 
transhgured into a noble patriotic sentiment and 
our modem political movements also could be 
transformed into a real civic religion as it is called 
in modem western thought 

With his wide and deep knowledge of the 
religious and philosophical literature of his people 
he had seen how from age to age ancient and archaic 
religious formate and rites had been interpreted, 
explained and adjusted to the living requirements 
of contemporor) social life bj successive generations 
of the ” Fathers of the great Hindu Church 
as Mahadeo Govinda Ranade used to call our law 
giv-cfs and canonical Inlcrpreterj In the rcsuscita 
tion of the Ganapatl festival, lu its reinterpretotiou 
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to meet 'modern requirements i and its readjustment 
to present-day conditions, Mr. Tilak advanced his 
claims to be’ ranked with' those ancient fathers of 
our religion. His Gtta-Rahasya has finally esta- 
blished his title. to this honour. And the peculianty 
of his genius is seen in the way he has fully preserv- 
ed the continuity of modern progressive movements 
with the unbroken traditions of the race that have 
come down to us from the time of the most ancient 
Vedic Samhitas. 

I refer to this aspect of Mn Tilak’s life for the 
consideration of those of his critics who are prone 
to regard him as a mere politician and secularist, 
who had no deep and abiding sense of the spiritual 
and the absolute in him and whose only rule of life 
had therefore been mere political expediency The 
multitudes no doubt looked -upon him as a great 
political leader ' But those who had any intimate 
acquaintance with his complex personality and had 
occasion to see him in the quiet and simplicity of 
his private life knew that the secret springs of his 
public activities came from his profound, though 
exceedingly resefyed, emotional nature and his deep 
spiritual intuitions 

Lokamanya Tilak rarely spoke of religion. But 
when he did refer to religious experiences, to drive 
home to his audience, his Nationalist ideals or 
appeals, one saw the depth and variety of his 
religious nature I remember one instance of it. 
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He was addressing a bnge crowd at Bijapar That 
was the only occasion when 1 heard him speak in bu 
own native tongne. And what a powerful orator 
ho was in pare simple, homely Marathi was seen 
in this remarkable address Bijapnr was at that 
time rent by sectarmn dissensions between the 
Lmgayats and the other Hindn denominations 
Refernng to these dissensions Lokamanya Tilak 
declarad that ‘ love of coootiy, like love of God 
never tolerated distinctions of castes or sects. As 
to him who loves God all men are equal equally 
objects of his own love and service even so to the 
man who Iocs bis country every one of his 
countrymen irres p ective of his caste or creed is 
an object of love and mnst claim bis dev’oted 
service. These words are still nnging m my ears 
They ere a new revelation to me of the hidden 
character of the man They proved the depth and 
strength of bis religious experiences and convictions 
as equally as tbej proved his deathless devotion to 
his countf) and bis people But while dravsing the 
inspiration of bis public and political activities from 
the secret ipnngs of his religions life Bol Gan 
gadhar Tilak ne\er mixed up the Ians and forms 
of (he one with those of the other In this ho 
folIoiAed in the footsteps of the ancient fathers of 
the Hindu Church 

All onr political works ha>c a reference to the 
soul life Bhishma s dissertations on political science 
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in the Mahabharata formed part of the book which 
deals with salvation. These are found in the- 
Rajadhaima-Adhyaya in Bokshaparhadhyaya. 
The object of politics, we read in the Sukra-mti, is- 
the attainment of Moksha or salvation. So it is 
with all our works on political science The object 
of this science has always been presented as the 
attainment of salvation So also was with Bab 
Gangadhar Tilak His politics too had a profound, 
though hidden^ soul-reference 

Politics is both a science and an art. As a 
science it forms part of the highest spiritual culture 
and IS affiliated to religion. As an art it had its own 
rules and regulations and claimed absolute autonomy. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak recognised this autonomy of 
politics and therefore always refused to mix up 
his political propaganda with mediasval religious, 
appeals. This is exceedingly significant. Because 
as a Brahmin, if only he had used his Brahminical 
sanctity in his politics, he might have ‘worked up a 
tremendous awakening among the Hindu masses 
and secured for him a much wider and infinitely 
more fateful leadership m Indian political life. But 
Lokamanya Tilak recognised the dangers of such a. 
combination With his keen statesmanlike instinct 
he saw that to mix up Nationalist politics with 
mediasval religion would result in bringing about 
fatal complications in our present political life. 
These complications could be easily utilised by the- 
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Bntish bareaacracy to strengthen their own posi 
tjon and thereby defeat the objects of our Nations 
list political endeavours more easily and effectively 
than could be done otherwise. 

WhatLokaraanya Tilak refused to do has been 
done since bis departure by the new leadership in 
the country An attempt has been made during the 
last two years to draw the Indian masses both 
Hindu and Mahomedan to the present political 
struggle by appealing to tbeir religious instiucts and 
traditions. The appeal of the Kbilafat is an un 
doubtedly religious appeal The Mahomedan mas 
ses have been drav.'n to the present movement not 
b> any genuine political appeal much less by the 
inspiration of National freedom or Swarajj'a, but at 
the call of mediieval religion This might not have 
been so senous from the political and Nationalist 
point of \iew if the great bnik of the Mahomedan 
leaders had themselves been free from the inspira 
tion of this medixial faith But unfortunately 
ever} pronouncement of these leaders has sought to 
base the case of the Khihvfat upon the authority of 
the Koran They have without a single exception 
tried to pit this religious authonty against the 
authont} of the civil government in the counlr} 

It IS a mere accident that this avil government 
just now IS not 0 National government, but is in the 
hands of a bureaucracy who have been running the 
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machinery of the state primarily and absolutely not 
in our own interests but in the interests of another- 
nation. But what guarantee is there that those 
who are trying to set up the authority of their 
denominational scriptures against that of the pre- 
sent government in the country, will not continue 
to do the same even when we have a National' 
government. The institutes and laws of National 
government in India can no more be Hindu than 
Moslem or Christian. There can possibly be no- 
National government in India consisting, as it does, 
of a mixed population like ours, professing many 
creeds and owning allegiance to many scriptures and 
* socio-religious codes, unless it be separated from all. 
credal and denominational particularities and be 
built upon the complete autonomy of political and 
the civil life as distinguished from the religious and 
the spiritual life. The National state in India of 
our time cannot be a denominational state, but must 
be a secular state, which while claiming absolute 
autonomy for itself, will concede the same auto- 
nomy to the various religious denominations in the 
country, so far as the profession and practice of 
their own religion are concerned. This really is the 
ideal of the modern state all the world over. It 
must reconcile its supreme political authority over 
Its subjects, to whatever denominations they may 
belong, with the authority of their religious tradi- 
tions and scriptures in all matters concerning their 
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personal religioui obligations This reconciliation 
has been worked out by the present govemroeDt in 
the country And whatever we may do to replace 
this gov'emment by a NatJOosl or SwarBj>’a govern 
ment, w*© cannot for the very life of the future 
National government of India do anything to create 
any conceit of cc}i^ions oblighttons m any section 
of the Indian coromanily which will encoorage 
them to sot up the anthonty of their religions tradi 
tions and senptares o\er and against the anthonty 
of the government, or which will otherwise weaken 
■or de3tro> the present antonoroy of our state— life 
and the recoociIiatiOQ which has been worked bet 
ween the Civil and the religious life and authority 
by the present government The greatest credit 
and distinction of Mr Tilak s p>oliucal life and act! 
Mties lav 10 the fact that he never sought to mix up 
mediavnl religion with modern politics Had he 
done so his success might have been soperficfally 
■Infinitely more than what it was but at the same 
Ume it would build our political life not upon a rock 
but Dpoo sands. 

Looking back npon the events of the last two 
y-tars, 1 feel more deeply than I ever felt before, the 
loss of Lakamany'a Ttlak s feadersh/p He was the 
one man who conld have saved Natjonnliit politics 
from the obvious debacle that has overcome it It 
as impossible to deny that for the last two years the 
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Indian National Congress has been deflected from 
its old course. Its political character has been 
practically destroyed. Mahatma Gandhi, it may be 
said with due reverence to his character and 
personality, is not a politician. His object has 
never been the political emancipation of his people 
nxcept incidentally. Ever since his return to India 
he has been moved by one supreme passion, namely, 
the passion for the establishment of a new religion 
called Satyagraha. The word is new to our lan- 
guage and literature. He has himself said that he 
coined this word to distinguish his movement from 
the purely political movement of passive resistance, 
with which It bore considerable outer resemblance. 
The Satyagraha is the Mahatnia’s religion. He 
wants to propagate this religion to all the peoples 
of the world. He has frankly admitted that if 
Swarajya was unattainable by non-violent means he 
would rather go without Swarajya than give up 
' non-violence. This non-violdnce is with him an 
absolute duty. It is the soul of his Satyagraha. 
But there is not and can never be, any such absolu- 
tism in politics. 

The old Nationalist ideal was Swarajya and 
not non-violence. The Nationalist did not advo- 
cate violence because he clearly realised the suicidal 
futility of the pursuit of violent revolutionary 
snethods, in the present condition of the country^ 
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for the attainment of Sw’arajya But the Nationa 
list programme of non violence has alNrays been 
only a method and not an objective of the move 
ment And it is here that the Mahatma stands 
differentiated from the whole coarse of Nationalist 
Indian politics. 

With Bal Gangadhar Tflak Swarajya was the 
objective of Nationalist eodcavoars, as it was with 
all the Nationalist leaders of hia generation Passive 
resistance, which to them was the aarae as non 
violent Non co-operation, was only a means for the 
realisation of that objective. No means can ever 
be absolate The value of cver> means mast bo 
determined by its capacity to secnre the end for 
which it IS adopted With Mahatma Gandhi this 
non violent Non-co-operation is not a mere means 
bat IS an end onto itself This is why be sa}? that 
though ho believes that Swamjya will be attained b> 
non \ioIent Non co-opcratioo >ct e\’en it should 
fail to achieve SwarajJ’o, bo would not give np non 
violence and adopt an) other means for the attain 
ment of Sivarajya. Bal Gangadhar Tilak could 
have never said such a thing Swarajj-a wtis the 
pauion of his life He lived for it And if God 
had willed Lokamanya THak would not hesitate 
fora moment lo die for Sivamjj’Q 

WTiat Swarajja w*as to LokaraaniTi Tilsk that 
fs Satyaf^raha to Mahatma Gandhi This Satya 
firaha is the verj breath of the life of the Mahatma 
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For some years past he has lived for it and he is 
prepared ever)’' moment to die for it if God should 
demand this sacrifice from him. For the last two 
years Mahatma Gandhi has been 'using the unique 
hold which he had secured over the masses both m 
and outside the Congress, to advance his Satya- 
graJia, and not really the cause of S\Narajya as we 
have always understood it. He has, it may be said 
without offence, practically tried to convert the 
Indian National Congress into a Satyagiaha organi- 
sation This fact has been openly brought out in 
his so-called constructive Bardoli programme. In 
his statement on this programme he has frankly 
used the word Satyagiaha itself, attributing the 
failure of non-violent Non-co-operation at Chauri 
Chaura and other places to the indiscriminate re- 
cruitment of Congress workers, who were not, all of 
them, well posted in the principles of Safyagraha ; 
and the Bardoli programme insists upon it that 
none but Satyagrahts should be elected as office- 
bearers of the Congress organisations or enrolled as 
Congress volunteers in the future. No one who 
reads the Bardoli literature, can shut his eyes to the 
fact that the Mahatma has been seeking throughout 
these two years to advance his new religion with 
the help of the Congress and Khilafat organisations. 
He, never was, and is not even to-day, a Swarajyist 
in the sense in which we have always understood 
the word. 


y 
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Many cansea contnbnted to the nnprecedented 
■upheaval that followed the promulgation of the 
Mahatma s non violent Non co-operation In the 
first place, the old Nationalists in every part of the 
country took this new campaign as a reno\vaI of the 
old and familiar passive reaistance movement of the 
last Swadeshi and Boycott agitations Secondly 
the severe economic strain of the last eight or nine 
years had senonily uoaetUed the Indian masses 
cveryv,here, and this new campaign with its pro- 
mise of securing Swarajya within the year created 
large hopes of early If not immediate relief of the 
present economic dislress and thus drew the masses 
in their thousands to the Mahatma s flag Thirdly, 
the Rhilafat movement appealed to the religious 
sentiments of the Mahomedan mosses and helped to 
dravk them to the present campaign Fourlbl> the 
character and personality of the Mahatma working 
upon media\'al religious traditions and supcrsti 
tions, endowed him with sopematurti and divine 
powers and allracted tho miilUlude both Hindu 
and Mahomedan to a movement earned on in his 
name and under his authont) And laitl> the bulk 
of the old Congressmen recognising the great Infiu 
ence which the filahatraa had secured over the 
public mind accepted hls programme and policy 
without any searching analysis or cntlciim simply 
w^tba\^cw to give him the fullest opportunity to 
tr) his experiment The general feeling ot Nagpur 
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during the Christmas of 1920 among old Congress- 
men was, “ let him have a chance. If he can secure 
Swarajya within the year as he promises to do by 
this means, he should have an absolutely free hand 
jn the matter. If he fails to redeem his promise by 
the 31st December, 1921, we shall be free to follow 
our own light and organise our own work ” This 
was how the Nationalist leaders accepted the situa- 
tion at Nagpur And I have been tempted to ask 
myself, would Mr Tilak, if he were with us to-day, 
take this view and adopt this policy ? It is the 
policy of dilettante Nationalism Lokamanya Tilak 
was not a dtlettante politician or Nationalist. 
Before accepting this policy he would have consi- 
dered every possible aspect of it He would have 
■examined in the crucible of his masterly intellect, 
the reasonable probabilities of the Mahatma’s re- 
deeming hi3 promise ' He would have considered 
the consequences of his failure and how it would 
affect first the position of the Government and 
secondly, the Nationalist cause. And he would 
have easily seen with the help of his trained intelli- 
gence and statesmanlike imagination, almost every- 
thing that has happened during the last year and a 
half. And seeing all these things, he would strain 
every nerve to prevent the possibilities of evil that 
lay hidden behind this programme. 

But Providence willed otherwise, and the country 
was deprived of Mr. Tilak’s leadership at a time when 
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It ^\'as so sorely needed The Nationalist party, as 
T\e have known it since the Swadeshi da)'s, has been 
widowed throngb his loss and the cause which he 
dearly loved has received a senous set back dnnng 
the last two years The Non co-operation campaign 
w’BS an open challenge to the Government It 
a tnal of strength between the British bureaucracy 
on the one side and the people of the country on 
the other And what is the result? We can show, 
no donbt with pardonable pnde an unprecedented 
volume of sacrifice and suffcnog cheerfully accepted 
by the people at the call of the Mahatma Over 
three thoosand persons are rotting m Bntisb pnsons / 
to-day for their lo)aU> to him This is no donbt a 
great moral asset This sacrifice and these sufferings 
will never go in vain Nothing whether good or evil 
goes in vain in God s world 'Good begets good evil 
begets evil And the sprit of good embodied in these 
sacnfices is bound to produce its necessarj fruit in 
course of time Then the amount of money col 
lected from the hard earned coffers of an Indigent 
people that have been spent dunng these two jears 
on this Non-co-operation propaganda That also 
has been something to the good as indicating a now 
spirit of patnolism and self sacnflcc In the rank 
and file of Indian politicians The moral effed of 
this pecuniar} sacnfic* also must reproduce itself fn 
greater determination and larger sacrifices for the 
attainment of the goal Then last, though not the 
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least of all, the great awakening in the masses, to 
whatever psychological causes it may be due, and 
whether tne inspiration of it is raediaval religion oir 
modern politics*, is also aP invaluable asset to our 
present public life, which will be bound under pro- 
per direction, by-and-bye, to lend invincible strength 
to the country’s demand for political freedom and 
self-determination. All these must be set to the 
credit of present Non-co-operation movement. And 
whether one accepts the Mahatma’s poltical phi- 
losophy or not, one must be grateful to him for 
having worked up these miracles and brought about 
this great upheaval within so short a time. When 
one considers these results, one cannot honestly 
say that the last two years have been entirely 
wasted. 

But against all these, which may be set on the 
credit side of the account, there is also a heavy 
debit side. The mam object of Non-co-operation, 
as understood by the great bulk of our politicians, 
was to paralyse the administration and mortally 
weaken even if it could not at once destroy the 
great hold which the present government has 
secured on the people. This object has woefully 
failed Mr Rajagopalchariar, who is perhaps the 
sincerest Safyagraln among the Mahatma’s pro- 
minent lieutenants, and who has stepped into his 
shoes as the leader of the movement, frankly con- 
fesses that all sacrifices and suSerings of the Noii- 
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co-opcrators have absolnteJy failed to make any im 
presaion upon the Govcrnnient The Government 
baa been pnrsaing a relentless policy of repression 
absolutely unmoved by the qniet Efnd unresistiug 
8Q0enngs of the people There has been no change 
of heart this is really the meaning of Mr Raja 
gopalachanar s lament It only proves his inno« 
cence or to put it more euphemistically his great 
faith in Satyagraha He forgets that the govern 
ment in India is not a personal government It is 
Gov’emment by machinery Machines have no sonla 
and are therefore not amenable to that soul force by 
ufaich the Scr^tjgraAf sets 80 ronch score But the 
Government has not only been absolutely unmoved 
by the luffenngs of the Non ^operators, but the 
failure of Non co operation has immediately streng 
thened their position While Non co-operation is 
losing ground the Government has been gaining it 
in every province There is not only a loll in the 
campaign but nn undeniable reaction against it 
Those who had been watching the progress of this 
campaign with more or less sympathetic interest 
daring the last two years, have commenced to turn 
against it to day The Intolerable tymnny of the 
Non CO operators over those who could not see eye 
to eye with them (he open interference with the 
legitimate rights of individual citircnt ihe establish 
ment of a system of chits or permits during Hartals 
without which no one could buy provisions from 
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the open market, the terrorism established in some 
places even in outlying villages m the name of the 
Congress and Khilafat, all these things have helped 
to alienate the sympathies of large numbers of 
people from the Non-co-operation movement. 
People are asking on all sides : What after all have 
we gained by these two years of suffering and sacri- 
fice ? A fatal despair has overtaken the multitudes 
who are more impressed to-day than they had been 
for many years past with the invincible might of 
the present British bureaucracy. The so-called 
constructive Bardoli programme has absolutely 
nothing m it that can be reasonably expected to 
revive the drooping spirit of the Nation. For the 
last two years, people have been fed upon successive 
doses of sensations, each succeeding dose being 
stronger than the preceding one. And the Bardoli 
programme is much too sober to suit the new habits 
created by the sensations of the last two years. 
The Khaddar campaign is failing on all sides while 
some people are using this campaign for personal 
profit, the masses find it increasingly difficult to buy 
Khaddar which sells on an average at Rs 5 to Rs. 

6 a pair of Dhotis in preference to the imported 
fabrics that are selling at from Rs 3 to Rs 3-8 per 
pair The Charkha movement, whatever it may 
show on paper, has also been a stupendous failure. 
The spinning wheels distributed by the Congress 
aie in most parts of the country being stored away 
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by" the people who find it more profitable to labour 
at other occupations than plying these machines 
The same story comes from everywhere regarding 
the looms also The weavers find it a waste of 
time and labour to weave the new home span yartj 
It may onl} be used oo the woof but not on the 
warp As regards the Tilak Swarajya Fpnd, that 
also seems to have reached its utmost limits. 
People who contributed to It lost year are asking 
for accounts and the impression is gaming ground 
on all sides that the croro of rupees collected last 
summer has been very largely wasted There is an 
increasing disinclination therefore on the part of tbo 
public to renew their subscriptions to this fond 
Courting impnionment to kill the fear of British 
jails has also been completel) p)a>ed out Those 
who ba\e been to prison do not complain of their 
sufferings They ha>e cheerfully b^a^cd these 
But it 11 difficult to believe that iht> do not feel in 
their heart of hearts the foolishness of the whole 
thing It IS infinitel> easier to confess ones sms 
than to confess one s foll> But though wo cannot 
expect nnj public confession of Its failure tliere is 
ab^olalclv no chance of a repetition of this game 
The sentimental cry that the whole countr> being 
renllj a great prison house, it matters lilllo whether 
one JiiiTS outside the gates of the British prisons or 
inside thefc w HI no longer go down cither with the 
classes or with the masses. Political consciousness 
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and political' life is practically dead in the country.' 
Neither the Khaddar campaign nor the enlistment' 
of members for the Congress, nor the reorganisa- 
tion of the Congress Committees upon Safyagraha 
lines, nor the picketing of liquor-shops, nor any 
other item in the Bardoli programme, has any 
possibility of reviving it. The Non-co-operators 
themselves feel this , and they are therefore anxious 
to start a campaign of civil disobedience It means 
in plain English that unless something very sensa- 
tional is done, the movement will never revive. But 
€ven an attempt to start civil disobedience will not 
avail just now. In the first place, the Government 
will find It easy to crush it at its very inception. 
And in this they will have a substantial volume of 
public opinion at their back. The only part of the 
movement which is still growing strong, is that of the 
Khilafat, and the strength of the Khilafat comes 
from not any political inspiration but from its appeal 
to mediaeval religious faith. 

To sura up : The feverish activities of the last 
two years have induced a great lassitude and reac- 
tion in our political life The Congress, as we knew 
It before the Mahatma’s advent, is dead The 
Government is getting stronger than ever Natio- 
nalism as we have known it these seventeen years 
and of which Mr. Tilak was by far and above the 
most prominent and powerful leader, is also 
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practically deacL This is the present political sltna 
tioQ in the country 

And standing by Mr Tilak b ashes on the 
second anniversary of his ascension, I for one, feel 
far more strongly than I have ever felt before the 
supreme need of our going back to his ideals and 
reviving his policy made nois thnee sacred to all 
his fnenda and followers by the memory of his 
death In 1920 I had my little differences ^Mth 
him We differed m the matter of the Reformed 
Connells I was for dowmnght opposition to the 
Government m the working of the new Government 
of India Act and for creating constant dead locks 
from withm the Couoals with a view to force an 
early amendment of the Act Mr Tilak was for 
pursuing a polic\ of responsive co operation He 
was for CO operating with the Government in oil 
matters In regard to which the Government would 
honestly respond to public opinion ond for offering 
downright opposition to the Goiernmenl in all 
matters in which they refused to submit to the 
opinion of the people After the experience of the 
new Conncila I frankly confess to day that Mr 
Tilak B political instinct was fir more correct than 
mine and the right policy for ns Nationalists, to- 
day would be to take up hts old cry of rc^ponsu*c 
co-opemtion as a counterblast to the wild unrea 
sonablc and intolerable tynnny of the present Non 
co operation campaign I would not quarrel with 
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the Non-co-operation. I would want sincerely that 
they should work out their own policy according to- 
their own lights. But I think all those who were- 
associated with Mr. Tilak in carrying on the Natio- 
nalist movement for the last seventeen >ears should 
at this juncture rally round his name and his ban- 
ner and pursue the line of policy which he had laid 
down during the closing days of his life. Unsatis- 
factor5% inadequate and disappointing as the new 
Reforms have undoubtedly been, the new constitu- 
tion of the Government in India offers however very 
large openings for Nationalist work. The Nationa- 
lists have so far kept themselves out of the new 
Councils The Councils have been undoubtedly 
the weaker for this boycott Yet the Government 
have not found it smooth sailing even with the 
present legislatures The bureaucracy has been 
forced to come down from its high chair and seek 
the support of public opinion in many matters of 
vital importance The ultimate decision rests no 
doubt m its hands, but precedents are being created 
every day which will be bound ultimately to expand 
the limits of popular freedom and develop a real 
dembcratic Government in the country The 
Nationalists should therefore seek now to enter 
these Councils and direct and control the course of 
public policy from there But the work inside the 
Councils must be supported ty a vigorous agitation 
outside in the country. To this end there should 
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grow np vigorans Nationalist organisations in every 
legislative constitnency, whoso membership &ball> 
include not onl> the electors, but also of those who^ 
have not as yet got the franchise. These organisa 
tions shoold be the centre of political education 
and of all forms of self reliant activities directed 
towards the solution of all local problems, whether 
they be problems of saoitation or mdnstry or agn 
cultare or other departments of the ecooomic life. 
I am not aivare of the present condition of the 
Congress Democratic Party started by Tilak a few 
months before be passed av.'ay Loyalty to him 
demands renewed effort to revive and expand that 
great and promising party organisation It was 
<pfBcticaU> confined to Bombay during his life^timc. 
But the time has come when it roust be made an 
all India organisation with o net \vork of affiliated 
and branch organisations covenng the whole coun 
try from end to end built upon a truly federal basis. 
It need not be a rival to the Congress but should 
os its name implies combine and organise various 
Nationalist schools and activities in tho country and 
bring the Nationalist thought into a focus inside the 
Congress itself It may not be able just yet to 
influence the decisions of the Congress but will bo 
able to do exceedingly valuable oducatue work both 
from within the National organisation and outside 
it I hope and trust that Maharashtra at least will 
•nsetoa man to rcn>‘** Mr Tilaks policy resuscitate 
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his programme, and carry on his life-work, in 
the spirit of unflinching devotion and loyalty to his- 
name and memory. This is the call that comes to 
all of us to-day from the other side of the grave. 
Shall we turn a deaf ear to it ? 


PRESENT SITUATION 
BY 

j ‘ 

(Hon. Mr. G. S. Khaparde, Amraoti). 

The political situation to-day in India is more- 
hopeful than It ever was since September, 1920. 
It would not be wise to recall all the events that 
happened since, and rake up old controversies that 
are happily dying out. Public memory, though 
usually short, may be expected to go back two 
years and on this assumption, one may proceed to 
bnefly and even cursorily chalk out the line which, 
in one’s opinion, would be of great benefit to the 
^ public at large and advance the cause of India, 
which all have at heart Mr. Gangadharrao Desh- 
pande on resuming the normal life of a citizen, said 
that he wished to bring about a reconciliation bet- 
ween those that advocate a change in the programme 
of the Congress and their opponents who do not 
wish to depart from it. He called a small commit- 
tee for the purpose but so far nothing has come out 
of It A few days ago .the Amrtta 'Bazar Patrika' 
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pabljshed a very lUaminating and thought provokiug 
article id which it waa maintained that given the 
^mmoD ground o{ advancing India 8 political inte- 
rests ell vkorkers should have the liberty to pursue 
the end in their own way To insist on identity of 
methods in working out a general ideal accepted by 
all IS the suiest mode of causing dissensions and 
practical politiaans would do well to keop this 
coDEtant]> and prominently present to their raind 
The immature and the ignorant are bound to com 
mit indiscretions and nobody need be snrpnsed that 
they did so and are responsible for a great deal of 
trouble which could easily have been avoided 
There is no use crying over spilt milk and this as 
pect of the matter may therefore, be left alone for 
the future historian to take up but the present 
generation must learn the lesson that it ne\%r pays 
to surrender the land in matters of national concern 
to the \“oang and the inexpcneuced Their grie- 
vances and ^^cw3 must bo listened to and carefully 
considered but the application of particular reme- 
dies must be decided on bv those who bj reason of 
education and training in the affairs of life patience 
and such wisdom as can be gathered by having 
passed through same or similar circumstances 
before ha« acquired the ncccssarj qualification for 
pronouncing on mallcri of high importance 
Appl> mg these general principles and supplement 
ing them with the wholesome rules found useful In 
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practice such as, of meeting at certain intervals 
taking counsel on facts then in existence and effect- 
ing no change without due discussion and wide 
consultation, the Tilak party may meet again, take 
stock of what is then left of it, and consider the 
programme framed by the late lamented Lokaman- 
ya for the Democratic party and endeavour to carry 
it out with such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary. By way of a beginning, the remnants 
in Maharashtra may be gathered together and then 
friends in other provinces gradually brought in, as 
they express their desire to join As Maharashtra 
fills the eye of the public 'at the moment and is 
mentioned to be very anxious for such change as is 
in the air m a general way, the experiment may well 
begin with it, and representatives of the various 
centres in Marathi speaking portions of the Bombay 
presidency and Central Provinces and Berar may 
be called by a committee formed as an essential 
preliminary for the purpose Reconciliation is so 
good that it deserves to be tried on all occasions 
but the main question should be of reconstruction 
and not reconciliation, and the chief object aimed 
should be a sound and well thought out programme 
and not the advantage of a ready made large follow- 
ing, though the last cannot be neglected in the long 
run. To start with a good nucleus of strong, 
staunch people is a source of great strength as the 
movement gams ground and increases in numbers. 
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Not to exercife powers of selechoo, when necessary 
and beginning the \vork with all and sundry i3 the 
fertile sonree of trouble and disunion leading to 
paralysis of all work. Of this the world had a 
bitter experience very lately 

There is an organisation in a fair state of pre- 
servation known as the Tilak Swarajya Sangb 
This will come of great use thongh it cannot take 
the place of the new body proposed becanso it has 
Its traditions which may or may not lend themselves 
in the altered circumstances obtaining now to the 
kind of work that is in contemplation but if on 
further consideration ft appears 6t for toknng up the 
new task It would be an advantage to merge the 
two together and start actual work under the old or 
a new name as appears erpedlent and proper 

The amingements of all details and their re 
adjustment may involve some labour and considera 
ble thought but would constitute a worthy move in 
the direction of the fulfilment of the last vnshes of 
the niustnous departed in whose honour a special 
number of this journal is to be brought out Tho 
political body which h« desired to establish and for 
which he drafted a programme, did not meet in his 
lifetime It held a sitting a few months after his 
demise and decided merely to support a movement 
that had then sprung tentatively into existence So 
all the work of the institutlou contemplated by him 
remains so to say in abeyance and may be revived 
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on the day on which his numerous friends, admi- 
rers and followers would be thinking of him as it is 
believed, they always do, and would have their at- 
tention specially drawn to his beneficial and states- 
manlike activities extending over a period of nearly 
thirty years and more. It will fill up a gap unhap- 
pily made by untoward circumstances Other pro- 
vinces may similarly begin work on their own 
account and in their own way, and if it prospers as 
It IS bound to do if undertaken in right earnest, an 
amalgamation may later on be effected establishing' 
a centre with flourishing branches all over India. 
They would be a fitting memorial of the life-work 
of one of the greatest sons of India. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF LOK TILAK 

BY 

(Jamnadas M Mehta, Bar -at-Law, Bombay ) 

' Anniversaries of the departed great are very 
proper occasions for recalling to our minds their 
meritorious services and for renewing the acknow- 
ledgements of our eternal indebtedness to them In 
the case of Lokamanya Tilak the nation has in a 
hundred ways and forms recorded its gratitude for 
him and his place in the hearts of his countrymen 
* is firmly fixed for ever. We have during the last 
few days heard so much about his life and teachings 


z 
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that I propose to coofioe myself to inentioning a 
few reminiscences I have of him which bnng ont 
prominently the dominant features of his political 
teachings. At the time of the Calcotta Congress of 
1906 when the Anti Partition agitation was at its 
highest, Lokamanj’a Titak addressed a meeting on 
the Beadon Square on the Swadeshi movement 
The place was thoroughly crowded with the New 
Bengal that the partition had brought into exis 
tencc a vast rnnltitode listened with intense keen 
ness to the great Nalionalitt leader He spoke 
barely an hour in clear langnage m simple style and 
v;ith hiB ovim directness of manner He came 
straight to the point , economic theories acre all 
tight in their proper places hot great movementa be 
said really depended for their success on the spirit 
undcfl>ing them The boycott of foreign cloth and 
the use of Snadeshi garment were mere manifesta 
tions of the larger movement of India for the 
Indians. Those who were satisfied with the domi 
nation of a few thonsand aliens over thirty crores of 
human beings and were even grateful for it 
those who were praying fonts performance and those 
who were blaspheming God by ascnbing such 
topS)tar\ydom to his divine Providence were the 
speaker said incapable of onderstanding the true 
significance of the Swadeshi morement even if they 
were drciscd in Swudesbi garb from lop to toe. To 
griTi the real meaning of the n)ov*emeot was to be 
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dressed in Swadeshi clothing in the first instance* 
but they could not stop there i they ought to Carry 
out the idea to its inevitable conclusion ; to stand 
firmly on their own feet in every phase of their 
national life to labour for their salvation and not to 
delude themselves by believing that the bureaucracy 
inspired by altruistic feelings would, on some 
remote da}^ grant the boon of freedom to them. 
“ Boons were for beggars,” men could only earn 
their freedom , nations were by themselves made. 
At the end of the meeting, Bengalee after Bengalee 
came to the platform, prostrated himself at the feet 
of the great Guru and said that he had never heard 
before, so clear and cogent an exposition of Swa- 
deshism and its deeper meaning. 

He developed the idea further at Allahabad 
where he had made a brief halt and impressed on 
the minds of an enthusiastic audience the impor- 
tance of self-help m the struggle for Swarajya. 
Recalling the simple saying Heaven helps those 
who help themselves , ” he asked his hearerS) 
whether they considered the bureaucracy so power- 
ful and beUeficent that they would Kelp India when 
Heaven itself would not ; this had a tremehdoUs 
effect on the meeting and to quote the words of a 
newspaper report “ repeated rounds of delighted 
applauds greeted this effective sally ” 

Self-help was the 'beginning and end of his 
political gospel. He exposed many shibboleths ; he 
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demolished many dogmas he killed the feeling of 
helpless reliance on the philanthrophic benevolence 
of onr oppressors and brought into existence a 
rejuvenated India full of self confidence and deter 
mined to be free. He did his duty and Nvas entitled 
to rest The man who boilt the Taj is living in 
history the Master who bnilt a nation cannot hot 
live till the end of time 


RESPONSIVE CO OPERATION 
BY 

(Joseph Baptista Bar at Law, Bombaj) 
Lecky tells ns that the cnthnslosm which once 
prodnced conspicuous saints now produces conspi 
cnous revolutionanes. This may be trneof Europe 
but not of India- At all events religion and politics 
had equal attraction for Loknmanya Tilak A saint 
IS seldom a savant but Lokamnnj’a Tilak was en 
dov.ed with rare talents ennched bj vast learning, 
the depth of which sraaxed even experts. At a 
political thinker and figbther I-4)kamanya Tilak re 
msins anriNolled in India facile fnnctps As an 
agitator he reminds me of Moxzini but he could 
combine the burning patriotism of the Italian Libc 
rator with the practical sagacity of Cavour This 
IS evinced b> the offer of responsive coHsperation to 
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the King Emperor’s proclamation and the formation 
of Congress Democratic party. The role of Mazzini 
had ended , the role of Cavour had commenced. 
While we bewail his untimely demise it is idle to 
speculate upon his probable achievements in cons- 
tructive statesmabship. But he had clearly indica- 
ted his way to Swarajya. It was a path of peace 
and good will, through provincial autonomy to com- 
plete Swarajya, with all possible expedition, by all 
possible methods To boycott the councils seemed 
to him to relinquish the captured stronghold with- 
out rhyme or reason after disabling the enemy. 
Certainly under Lokamanya Tilak’s regime, the 
Khaddar and the Charakha would never have be- 
come the trusted Army and Navy of the people m 
the fight for Swarajya with the generals in jail. 
Verily the death of Lokamanya Tilak has proved a 
doleful disaster to Maharashtra and all India The 
Guru IS gone to Heaven and the Chelas have gone 
astray. But there is hope still, for subjection can- 
not be the destiny of this venerable and ancient 
land of the Aryans Non-co-operation has not ful- 
filled its solemn promise Let us try Lokamanya 
Tilak's responsive co-operation 
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LOKAMANYA— THE PROPHET OF 
DEMOCRACY 

BY 

(N V Gadgil, B^LUB , Poona) 

Two years have passed since the band that 
guided the Nationa) politics ts cold lo death Two 
eirentfal }ears« that have impressed their foot pnnts 
on the pages of history have seen the nation wide 
awake The pathetic contentment of the masses is 
rudely disturbed There is not a section of the 
public that has not felt the eoDobliog touch of the 
new impulse There is not a single caste in the 
whole of the land that has not realised that its 
destin) 13 linked with National fortunes. Old land 
marks in politics and in soaal matters have dls 
appeared Economics ha>e earned a new meanmg 
The old ingle of vision is changed end politics is 
not now for the few but it is for the many It is 
no longer ‘ run bat it la In’cd The press is there 
and with all its vituperation and \'i]ificatioa but 
there is a distinct change tn it The platform is 
there and os it is natural lo democracy it is for the 
raediocnt} But the real politics is not to be found 
in the cotenes or the dobs of the lenders, but in the 
sileot determination of the masses to hv'e op to the 
high pnnciplcs of high pnest of their dcstmj — and 
to live up with earnestness with sincerity^ with 
faith which is childlike How so man) men and 
women brgel) emancipated from selfishness should 
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take up to a life of utter renunciation is a psycholo- 
gical phenomenon as deep as is ennobling. Nations 
do not change all of a sudden. The present change 
in India is not the work of a magic wand. We 
must look for its explanation deeper. 

The proper study of history is possible when 
we group men and measures in epics and study 
them not as isolated incidents, but as the parts of a 
great drama enacted on the stage of history^ from 
generation to generation. Looked at, from this 
point of view, the life and work of Lokamanya is 
sure to be appreciated more and better Inheriting 
all the traits and traditions of the Mahratta race 
and its past glory, Lokamanya stood pre-eminently 
as an herald at the cross currents of history. The 
pride of the fallen race and the prospect of the 
rising nation, both these found a repository in him. 
The consciousness that Maharashtra once ruled 
nearly the whole of India, gave all his efforts a 
touch of aristocratic hauteur, which was only 
softened by his democratic convictions in politics. 
Maharashtra has been asked not to look upon his- 
tory as the repository of little deeds and to boss the 
Congress, but may we 'ask in all humility, who was 
it that first taught the nation, suffering ? Was it 
- not Lokamanya more than any one else that inocu- 
lated the closely ridden National Congress, with the 
democratic impulse ? Did he not always say that 
the Congress was the distillery of national opinion ? 
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It was he who tned to m&Vt the Congress a truly 
democratic body It was he who raised considera 
bly the dignity of the Congress. Old Congressmen 
who loved democracy only in words, seceded from 
the Congress as soon os it became democratic m 
fact. Lokanfanya Tilak stood by it and bad he 
been spared he would have guided its activities in 
more fruitful wajs By his political convictions 
and temperament he w'as essentially the first pro f 
phct of political democracy m India 

Like Napoleon Lokamanya was both the crea 
tore of the past and the creator of tbe future If 
be was some time averse to social reforms it w‘a5 
due more to bis political bias than his mnch mis* 
understood orthodox} Not that be did not appre 
ciflte the talk of socul equaiit), but that all his 
energies were directed towards securing political 
cqualit} without which National existence is into- 
lerable The spear head of all his actiMties had 
been politics and ihat too not for the aggrandise 
ment of a few but for the happiness of oil He 
knew that economic saU'Otion was impossible with 
out political emancipation and if he did not core fur 
social reforms it mo} be said his genius was not 
suited to it He gav^e a political backbone to the 
people and mnde them feel that they had some place 
in the creation that the} were not mere drawers of 
water and hewers of wood The result of hts teach 
mgs wai m*n fell that the} were political animals, 
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that they were more than mere ‘ Babus,* and 
* Chaprasis ’ In other words, he prepared the 
National mind for a mighty effort for freedom. His 
suffering, his single-minded devotion to duty, his 
tenacity of purpose, his noble sacrifice — all went 
deep into the hearts of the people and roused them 
to action. He died at the height of his glory, but 
the work he began, thank God, is not given up. 
Mahatmaji has stepped into his place 'and the 
Nation is marching towards freedom with a steady 
pace. If Lokamanya was the prophet of political 
democracy, Mahatma Gandhi is the prophet of 
social democracy, and Khaddar is its living symbol. 
It is not that Mahatmaji is going to reduce all to 
one level of dead monotony, but he only wishes all 
to feel equal socially and as an earnest of it he 
insists on the use of Khaddar by neb and poor alike. 
Men like Lokamanya and Mahatmaji are born after 
ages, and if they take one another’s work, it 6nly 
shows the unity of history What we humble men 
can do is to emulate their examples and each in his 
little sphere try to act up to some of their noble 
teachings — at least those which do not offend our 
so-called political faith 1 
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THE NAPOLEON OF ACrTATION 

Bt 

(D V DrvEKAR BJL Asfiatant Editor Ktsaru 
Poona.) 

* A life of campaigning terronsro to which we 
know no parallel in constitotional history I This 
was how the Times of India samroed up in its obi 
tuary note the career and the character of Loka 
manya Tilak And Sir Valentine Chirol dubbed 
him the Father of Indian Unrest These expres 
sfona come from the pens of those who were and 
ore the avowed foemen of Lokamanya THak and 
were ondoubtcdl) intended to conTe\ condemnation 
rather than praise. Yet by a conoas irony of fate, 
the W'ords contain one of the stubborn facts of his 
kaleidoscopic career IjttJe did the authors imagine 
thfll in trying to damn Lokamanya TiUk they were 
only bringing into strong and pointed relief the one 
outstanding truth which was his guide philosopher 
and friend all his life through This truth is ngita 
tion and no one — not even his staunchest comrades 
— could have described it better than when the 
Times called his life one of campaigning terrorism 
and Sir Volentine Chirol gave him the *tlile of * the 
Father of Indian Unrest True the career of 
LokamanjTi Tilak possessed as manj and varied 
phases as the rainbow has hues to itself But to 
one who analyses his life minutelj with political 
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cyc-gIas5C5 on, the aspect \\hich strikes prominently, 
is that of his political agitation. He was an eru- 
dite person whom even the best of them' could only 
bareli hold the candle. He was a mathematician, 
he w-as a Sanskrit scholar, he was a researcher, he 
w*as a philosopher, he was a hundred many other 
things. Indeed, no subject did he handle but he 
mastered, ns much ns nothing did Goldsmith touch 
that ho did not adorn But above and beyond all 
that he was such a fierce campaigning political- 
agitator that his ei'cmics quailed before him and 
his friends and followers stood struck with reveren- 
tial a\\e. Such, forsooth, was the Kapoleon of 
agitation • 

From the Crawford episode, when Lokamanya 
Tilak began slowly to unfold himself in his true 
colours, down to the proclamation of the Congress 
Democratic Party’s Manifesto w'e observe his agita- 
tion gradually growing, ripple after npple and wave 
after w’ave, transcending one border after another, 
till at last just before his death it overwhelmed the 
whole countr)’ in all quarters. When he once made 
a cause his own be, from his very nature, could not 
rest on his oars until either it was accomplished to 
his fullest satisfaction, or at least the farthest height 
of agitation was scaled. Just as a man climbing up 
a mountain-summit reaches one hill-top and there 
beholds a widened landscape stretching behind him 
and other hill-tops rearing up in front, so 
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Lokamanya Tilak trod beneath him the Crawford 
episode the Age of Consent Bill the Ganesh and 
the Shivaji festivals-matters of more or less local or 
provincial significance — and in 1905 and onwardi 
saw standing face to face with him the great agita 
tioD ansiDg oat of the Carzonian Tsardom. All 
India knows how on platform and in press he 
corned on, ondaunted untired and unmatched the 
Swadeshi agitation for three years or so the terror 
of which raised a panic m official quarters and he 
was cooped op in Mandalay for half a dozen years 
Like a lion frofn the cage be came out shaking 
his manes in magestic grendenr and with all the 
redonbled force of his pent op energy In 1914 
the field of his agitation became moch more exten 
%\ve and the scope too expanded With his deep 
penetrating e)e he saw through the whole political 
situation of the country and having resolved upon 
his definite objective he plunged himself m such a 
vortex of agitation as mdst have cot off at least a 
few ) ears of his life here below The Home Rule 
League propaganda will really remain unparalleled 
in the political annals of India After the exhaus 
tion due to the seclusion of incarceration till he 
placed bis foot on the deck Lokamnn)’a Tilak was 
incessantly on his legs moving from town to tow'n 
and village to village deliv’cnng lectures so many as 
five or six within twcl/c hours and carrying deep 
down to the masses the divine message of Swarajya 
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People wondered, but he recked not for his bodily 
comfort and agitated ! 

The crown was placed on his thundering agita- 
tion — campaign in England where he caused a 
flutter even in English dovecotes The fruits of 
that agitation were seen in the resolution of sym- 
pathy wMth India’s cause passed by the annual 
Labour Party Conference Well, that is not the 
w'hole story of his agitation Had he been alive at 
the time of the elections to the new councils, we- 
are perfectly sure that a repetition of the famous 
Midlothian campaign of Gladstone would have been 
made under Indian skies. But far be it from us ta 
unnecessarily drag his spirit down from its hallowed 
sanctuar}' above * 

Agitation was thus the very breath of his nos- 
trils It IS this lesson of agitation that he has left 
us as a legacy which w^e must hold dear to our 
hearts and practise with his ruthlessness and fer- 
vour No great reform or even a revolution has 
been achieved in history without roaring and cam- 
paigning agitation Witness the history of England 
of the 19th century. The abolition of the Slave 
trade in 1807 and of slavery in 1833 was not 
accomplished without persistent agitation The 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1828 was not passed 
merely for a song The Parliamentary Reform Act 
of 1832 required years of severe indomitable agita- 

.. i 

tion. It was only after persevering agitation for a 


I 
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•qiurter of a century that the Corn I-aws of 1815 
■were wiped oat from the Statute-book, Take the 
Irish dicestablishment qaeatioQ or the land qaestion 
•we see nothing but agitation wntteo on the fore- 
heads of the tnovemeot. Or for the matter of that 
take even the French Revolution Voltaires and 
RoDiseaus and a host of others had to convulse the 
whole country from end to end with agitation before 
the revolution burst up 

These then are the Imperishable virtues of 
agitation When comparatively simpler questions 
needed continuous agitation of such a type how 
Tnach tembi} more so mutt India need it for the 
attainment of Sworaj^n and that from the clutches 
of an alien bureaucracy 1 Lokaioao}^^ Tilak has 
taught us the lesson and iboso who proudly cal) 
themselves his pupils or followers must follow it in 
its letter and in its spirit, be it for the matter of 
entrj into council or a change m the Congress 
programme orcNCTthe achievement of Swaraj)Q 
In politics the party which does not repl) or res 
ponsivelj ogitote Is lost On this second annivcr 
sary of Loknman)^ Tilak s death let us remember 
the Icison of fierce and formidable agitation taught 
bj him and hold its torch aloft till the ulllmite goal 
Is secured f Let os then b\ all means preach 
agitation and praise agitators Happy the land 
which numbers manv such nmdngit her children 
Let cverv educated Indian resolve that he too will 
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become an agitator. It is not merely the right, it 
IS the bounden duty of every patriot to rouse those 
of his countrymen who yet slumber and point them 
to the star of Liberty Agitate ”! These are the 
words of Mr Bernard Houghton. Will India listen 
to them ^ 


TILAK-FOLLOWERS AND REVISION OF 
THE PROGRAMME 

BY 

(Mr K. R. Bodas, b a., Bombay ) 

The Lokamanya fought throughout his life for 
the freedom of the Country or for Swarajya. All 
bis invaluable gifts of head and heart, all-pervading 
intellect and genius, high patriotism and keen sense 
of observation etc were devoted solely to the wel- 
fare and service of the country He placed before 
the country his methods and principles which were 
accepted and found to be invariably right and use- 
ful, for the last difficult and perplexing twenty five 
years and more The best way of celebrating the 
anniversary or Jayanti of such a patriotic genius, 
scholar and specialist is to remember his ever true 
and -ever useful methods and principles as reflected 
in his teachings and life and then to see how far we 
have brought them into practice or to see whether 
we have gained or lost if in the heat of passion and 
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sentiment wo might have discarded them and pre- 
ferred some other seerrungly superior methods and 
pnnaples. 

Two years have nearly passed since the present 
movement was started tn defiance of his experienced 
teacbingi It was started as everybody knows, 
for winning Swamjya and thus get the Punjab and 
Rbilafat wrongs redressed Its charm and attrac- 
tiveness lay in winning Swarajja within one year 
by general boycott of Government education Law 
Courts, Councils Foreign Cloth and Government 
Service Civil or Military and by civil disobedience 
and non payment of taxes while non violence abso- 
late and extreme was to be the nniting string of all 
of them The time used for experimentation has 
far exceeded the time asked for soccess and cxperl 
ment while the results achic\’ed arc far less than 
those promised and expected Except perhaps in 
S>N‘adeshi and unprofitable bo)Cott of Councils, the 
mmement has practicallj achieved nothing very 
significant, while Swarajj*a is os far awaj as before. 
The time and experience has shown that there Is 
something wTong In the very fundamentals of the 
mov^ement in ipitc of the fact that some of the 
leaders still pin their foith on cfvnl disobedience and 
that the mass is apathetic to any change which is 
due to the want of wider outlook. The general 
tendency of the country seems to be to remain 
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satisfied with what little the movement will be able 
to do. It is a kind of mental inertia. 

It is better to know once for all that the civil 
disobedience on the lines contemplated will require 
a number of years even for experimentation and 
that It will be one of the most delicate, difficult and 
dangerous tasks. It wmII be a waste of time if we 
w'cre to spend all our energies on its preparation, 
lea%nng aside all other moans and ways. It is possi- 
ble and profitable to propose for civil disobedience 
even while the lawyers wall practise in the Law 
Courts to fight out the injustice of Government and 
while the Nationalists w’ill enter the Councils for 
preventing any mischief being done in the name of 
the elected representatives of the country. Not 
only this, but it w'lll surely and positively aid the 
movement for final civil disobedience by giving 
constitutional backing to it when necessary. 

The time is therefore ripe when a systematic 
move for the revision of the Congress programme 
be earnestly made on the lines laid down by the 
Lokamanya. The revision must naturally be in the 
direction of Responsive Co-operation policy of the 
Lokamanya which includes both co-operation and 
Non-co-operation as the circumstances demand. 
The monopoly of the Councils must not be given to 
the Moderates, but they must be captured by the 
■■Nationalists at least not to allow the repetition of 
bitter experiences. ' , , . 
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Then secondly the bah on lawyers mast ibe 
temoved i e, theaospending or giving np the prac 
tice most not bo made a qnaliflcation for the execn 
tive offices m Congreas organisations. Also the ban 
on defence mast bo removed and thus the Govern 
meat ahohld not bo given the opportunity of finding 
oat some excnse or other for 'pnnishing political 
vrorlers nndesirable from its point of view 1 1 
Thirdly, foreign propaganda mast bo nnder 
taken to create sympathy, active and'pa^lve, for 
oar causes in foreign countries and also' to coante 

act the adverse propaganda by'l the ehhmies of oat 

National Fteedim which is being' vigorously earned 
on id U s A as IS clearly seen in (h6 letter of Mr 



Fonrthlj, the meaning of violence must bo 
confined to its legal limits aod definitions thus 
making room for lawfol self-defence 


lo short, we must fight this battle of Freedom 
on all sides and from all points at one and the aamo 
time. 

The Maharashtra party has made the work of 
the Lokaroanya t followers In other provinces smooth 
and easy to a great extent by Its continuous and 
ceaseless attempts In this direction from the very 
begioning of Non<o operation It has come out of 
the ordeal of vilification and misrepresentation. 
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'honourable^ and successful. 'Now,itionIy remains 
that the followers of the Lokamanya in other pro- 
vinces should,, of their »own.accor^^ join hands with 
the Maharashtra party without f further delay. The 
Maharashtra Jgarty is working largely for their sup- 
port and earnestly calls upon all its brothers in 
other provinces, who take delight in being the fol- 
lowers of the Lokamanya, to give it a helping hand 
' to carr}^ forward the banner of their Guru — the 
Lokamanya, and thus to bring his ideal of Swarajya, 
or establishment of Home Rule in India, into actual 
existence as early as possible. U pon their support 
and help depends the' success of the Maharashtra 
iparty and t^at of immediate establishment of Swa- 
rajya — ;the ideal of their Guru. The Maharashtra 
^party feels certain that the majority of the peqple.in 
Maharashtra are the followers of the Lokamanya s 
and, therefore, appeals to all of them to join it and 
thus rnake its work easy arid effective And lastly, we, 
the followers of. Tilak all over the country,' should 
-always , remember, and act up to,' the well-known 
saying, ‘‘^United, we stand* divided we fall.” We 
shall therefore succeed only if we put together the 
strength of all of us in the whole countiy and then 
'Carry, on the prqpaganda. 
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BOYCOTT OF COUNCILS 

BT » -- ' 

(R N MandaliKi b a^ Assistant Editor 
Tht LokamanyOt Bombay) 

The latter day votanea of the boycott of conn 
ctls have discovered new and fanciful evils in the 
Reform Act and are vehemently preaching that 
entry into council is not only not likely to lead us 
to Swarajya but will actnalfy retard our progress 
towards It The Act was passed in 1919 and the 
Amntsar Congress on Mahatmaji s initiative knd 
after follest debberatioo resolved that * so far as 
may be possible they will work the Reforms so as- 
to secnre an early establishment of foil responsible 
Government In the tame Congress Lckamanya 
Tilak also declared that * wo are going to take the 
fullest advantage of the Reforms. Are the present 
dav critics of couadls prepared to maintain that 
they are wiser than Lokaroanya Tilak« Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Amntsar Congress oil put together? 
Mahatma Gandhi s present objection to the entry 
into the coonals is oo the ground of Non-co opera 
tjon and not on any fanciful evils new]^ discoxtrcd 
In the Reform Act. By " Incxhorable logic 
Mahatmaji at Amritsar proved that the Reforms can 
be used as a stepping stone to full responsible 
Government. 1 think the same ' Inexhomble 
logic holds good also in 1922 and the critics of 
counals would do well to bear the some in mind 
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These critics are now-a-days arguing that 
Congressmen should not enter the councils for the 
simple reason that they will not be able to secure a 

1 

majority and thus organise effective obstruction in 
them. I have to remind those critics that at least 
that was not Mahatma Gandhi’s View ; for in his 
speech at the special session of the Congress at 
Calcutta he has said as follows : — “ Seeing that 
there is greater scope for obstruction as we can 
command a majority by influencing the votes, which 
tOQ I admit, we may be able, by going to the coun- 
cils, to paralyse the Government or the administra- 
tion as the case may be.” When Mahatmaji him- 
self has thus admitted the possibility of paralysing 
the administration through the councils by means 
of the majority^ the Congressmen were in his 
opinion sure to command in them, I am at a loss to 
understand how his ardent followers can plead 
otherwise. Besides, their argument means that the 

/ ^ I 

Congress does not command the allegiance of the 
majority in India. Are they ready to make that 
admission ? 

V 

It need hardly be said that Lokamanya Tilak’s 
doctrine of Responsive co-operation advocates entry 
into the council. At Amritsar Lokamanya Tilak 
advocated entry into the councils and on his -return 
irom there ,he made , vigorous preparation for the 
electio'n campaign by ^ organising the Congress 
Democratic party. To Mahatma Gandhi who saw 
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hini jojt two weeks before his demise st Sardar- 
Griba Lokamao^ Tdal: is reported to have said t 
” I personally believe that it will be iJctter to go to ^ 
the conndls and obstrnct when it was'n^ess^ry and 
to co-operate where also it was necessaty ^ These 
words are clear and emphatic Lokaman^ Tilak 
hdtcctd that It was htitcr to go to the Cobdcils and 
offer Responsive co-opembon there. The policy ‘bf 
RespoDSTve co-operation was to be acted upon 
after entering into councils n^kirding to neces^’’ 
sity It bad no reference to the questidn of advi- 
sability or otherwise of entcnng into the cobncUs for 
he bad made np bis mind on that point and had come 
to the conclusion as late ^ jnly, 1920 tbai it was 
better to go to the Couoats The treaty of Severest 
had then taken place the prospects of the Kbllafal' 
were darkest at the moment and there Nvas not d 
tittle of evidence for India to think that our mentors 
ID England were in a mood to conpliate ns The- 
arrogaoce of Domiing Stmet as disclosed by the 
Treaty of Se>ere5 T\-as even of worse t>T>« than the 
arrogance of the India Office disclosed in the recent 
speeches of Earl Wlntertoo Yet taking all theso 
facts into consideration Lokaroanya Tilok declared 
in July 1920 that it was betier to go into the conn 
clls and co-operate or obstruct ns it was necessary 
An argument \t advanced that if now |{ving> even 
the father of the doctrine of Resf>onst\‘e co-operation 
would ha%‘e nd\nsed bo)*cott of councils at the 
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present moment since there was no response in the 
government which should incline the people to join 
the Councils and offer co-operation. I have shown 
above that the argument is not tenable. It is not 
true that the advocates of entry into the council 
want to enter the councils to co-operate with the 
Government. They will ’co-operate or obstruct as 
may be necessary and if Government is not in a 
mood at present to respond to the just aspirations 
of the people nothing but stern obstruction from the 
councillors will be their lot. I am not unmindful 
of the compact Lokamanya Tilak entered into with 
Maulana Shaukat All not to enter into the councils 

I 

if Mahomedans resolved to boycott them. But 
when we are considering the question of the entry 
into the councils on its, merits this compact need 
not be taken into account. It is idle to speculate on 
what would j have happened if Lokamanya Tilak 
would have been living at the time of the Calcutta 
Congress. But Lokamanya’s words quoted in the 
foregoing paragraph hardly leave any doubt that 
after considehngi the question on its own merits 
Lokamanya! Tilakt came to < the conclusion - that it 
was better to go to the Councils and obstruct or co-i 
operate as was necessary. . , i 

■ ‘ Even supposing that Non-co-oper’atofs ate not 
able to'cOmraand majority m the councils I see no 
harm in their being' there to cause annoyance and 
embarrassment to the'bureaucracyandto make their 
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life miserable Even a ceirant rio the household 
can make the life of the members \n the boose 
miserable when he is in an angry mood What a 
petty servant in the bonsehold can do cannot a few 
able councillors accomplish ? Besides if they are 
not able to do any good, 13 there any fear of their 
doing any harm ? I see none whatever 

There arc many petty grievances of the people 
which can be redressed by the work in the councils 
In the eyes of big pohticians these ordinary gne> 
vances of the masses may not be of much impor 
tance but b the eyes of the snffererB themselves 
their redress has immense value. Notwithstanding 
the command of the Congress not to use the conn 
cils for the redress of their grievances, we see that 
they are amply used for the purpose even by Con 
gressmen If such are the facts wb> continue the 
boycott and unnecessarily give credit to Moderates 
and others for redressing people s grievances ? 

Some people say that if our w'orkers go to the 
connclIs the work outside the councils will suffer 
I do not see why it should so suffer The council 
lors will ha\‘e to work and move among their electo 
rate and therefore the work ontside the councils is 
not at all likely to suffer but on the other band it 
IS likely to gain much more in quality and intensity 
Paucity of workers also need not bo pleaded against 
entry bio council for a district can certainly spare 
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a^man or two for council work,' and more are not 
needed under the Reforms Act. 

In spite' of what Maulana Shaukat All had 
stated it wks found in the elections, at least in this ■ 
presidency and particularly in Sind, that the ’ com-c 
petition among the Mahomedan candidates for the 
council was very keen. None of the council seats 
either Mahomedan or Non-Mahomedan ^remained 
vacant after the election. Xhus the boycott^ was 
practically frustrated and the bureaucracy was able 
to boast that they governed India with the consent 
and help of the people’s chosen representatives. 
Besides, by asking Congressmen to boycott the 
councils ^the, Congress gave an opportunity to Mode- 
rates to make an alliance with the bureaucracy for 
their self-agrandisement and to the great detriment 
of the country. If for nothing else at least to save 
the country from the mischievous alliance of the 
Moderates with the bureaucracy the ban against the, 
councils should be withdrawn. In Mahatmaji’s 
opinion the withdrawal of the triple-boycott from 
the Non-co-operation programme means abandon- 
ment of the Non-co-operation movement. I see no 
reason why it should be so. The triple-boycott 
was only an item in the programme and we are 
entitled to change the sarhe if it is not found suita- 
ble for our purpose But if the triple-boycott is the 
pivot on which the whole movement is to revolve I 
have to confess that even then the boycott has to 
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b6 withdraWiTiD the best mterests oT thtf cmintryi 
CaptunDg of the Mamdpalitics aod the Xrocol 
B<»rd^ has been sanctioned by^fahatmajl forjNon* 
CO operator^ Jif enteridg into the Municipalities 
and the Local Boards Is not opposed to Non co- 
operation ifthy entering Into the councils r alone 
should bo fo considered, is beyond my coraprehen-^ 
aon If a clear definition /Of Non co-operalion will 
be supphed by the Congress Congressmen \nll feel 
much obliged to it i t /i q 

If (he country flghJa the bureaucracy with its 
own weapooB inside and outside the council tbe^ 
movement for the attainment of Swaraj>a and the 
redress of the Punjsb and the Rbilafat wrongs th'alf 
certainly be more effective than it is at present 
There are men of different 'temperaments m this 
world and there should be scope for all of ' them to-' 
scr\'c the country through the Congress provided 
they accept its creed 


BOYCOTT OF COUNCILS— LOKAMAN\ A 

tilak misrepresented 

DY 

(Dr, V M Biiat, D.A, HDD S., Poona) ^ 

‘ Being one of those who were prmleged to be 
with the Ute Lokamanj*a Tilak for the last sir 
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years’ of tiis life, I know some of the incidents m6re 
vividly than many of my contempbrarihs, add I am 
thus' enabled to throw some light 'oh some of'thd' 
leading b*^ohlems ^ (if ^th.e dsLy. 'Mahatmer Gandhi' 
had ju^ launcheci hife'jirb^ramhie of Non-co-opera- 
tion' -iyh’eh LbUamhnya’s'ckteer was drawing 'to its’ 
clbSe ; and’ one'* fine night, bfefote"the final illness 
had 'made 'it's ravages' upofi'^'B-okam^nya Tilak’s 
body, Mahatma Gandhi' ha'd 'coiiie' "to ' Sardat-- 
Griha^ With' Maulana Shaukat All to ldisctiSs‘\Vith 
him Hhe' ' new"^‘^rograrnme of Non-co-opetatiotf. ‘ 
Lbkkmanya Tilalc had, befbre this inci'deiit, declared^ 
his fitm'^'reldlve to captnire the Legislatures} and had 
alii^eady '^ofd^red-’his’ lieutenants ttl'-'stand as c'andi-' 
dales' for the' seats. This was 'in direct conflict with 
the Mahatma’s idea 'of boycotting the Councils, and'' 
the Mahatrha was therefore hatiirally anxious to' 

avoid' the 'conflict if he'could‘‘~ It'was for this' putri 

. « 

poSe'^^he' had come lb' the Lokamaiiya Fortunately , 1 ^ 
I ’was*pre'sent then and I know 'full ^well what the 
Lokamiriya' had said on the fiurliing'question of the- 
boycott of councils •'* I remember aS clearly as any- 
thing that he was agatfist the proposed boycott of; 
coiibcils.' ’ He flatly told’, the' J Mahatma that if his' 
men did''not go into the coiinciils, others, of lesser 
balibre'and" courage, would’ go in, and' the' Reformed. 
Councils would' be 'used' ah engines against 'them... 
Maulaha’ Sfaaiikat Ah’ then tried to assure the 
Lokamanya that'-he Would' see'that no Mahomedans 
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weald contcBt any seat. Of course* Lokamanya 
coaid not believe in this, but be assured Maulana 
Sbaakat All that if he saw that the Mahomedan 
seats were not contested then'^and that only he 
would order his Hindu Nationalist candidates to 
withdraw from the elections, and not till thau 
The Mahatma and Maulana Shaukat Ah at that 
time were too sure about their followers, and they 
perhaps then had really beheved that the seats 
would go abeggiog They therefore agr eed to his 
condition Bat unfortunately for them the facts 
proved otherwise and that too exactly as Loka 
manya TUak had predicted He bad ngbtly believed 
that the seats would not only not go vacant, bat 
would be contested, and It ivos therefore absolutely 
necessary that the Nationalists should enter the 
lists and capture them Of course, be w*as not of, 
opinion that any wonders could be wrought there. 
But he 6rml} beheved that Legislature was one of 
the battle fields where the bureaucracy bould be 
eiTectively hemmed lu, baulked, teased, troubled de 
feated and obstructed io Its path To say the least* 
therefore the counals stood io his opinion on a par 
with any other fields of ogltatron And over and 
above this, he believed that not only they could not 
be xeorked againtt us if the Nationalists captured 
them but perhaps they could be worked to our 
odrantage sometimes. That vrai clearly his opinion 
and he had made no secret of it On the coatrar>, 
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he 'had clearly said m the Congress Democratic 
Party’s manifesto thatf he “would try the reforms* 
for all they were worth.” ' That obviously meant 
capturing the councils, and he stuck to his opinion 
till his last. 

t t 

I know this incident has been misrepresented, 
and attempts have been made to show that the 
Lokamanya had approved of the boycott of councils. 

» I emphatically deny it. Let the council-boycott 
stand or fall on its own merits, but let not Loka- 
raanya’s name be falsely exploited to buttress what, 
in my opinion, is a tottering edifice. If this boycott 
is to stand, it will stand in spite of the Lokamanya’s 
opposition to it. If it IS to fall, it will fall, Loka- 
manya and' the Mahatma notwithstanding. Truth 
stands on its own strength, it shines in its own 
light. 

.1 f' , ; 

But I would like to say a few words on this 
topic before I finish. As stated before, the Council 
Chamber is one of the fields where we can, if in a 
-< majonty, give a “knock-out blow” to our opponents. 

I think no sane man can deny this. Of course, it 
must be plainly stated that when, I say that we 
should go there, if we can be in a majority. Times 
without number we have said, and even shown, that 
the majority of voters are on our side. If this is 
true, then I am sure we can have our own majority, 
^here, Mr. S. Srinivasa'' Aiyengar missed, and still 
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missea thia point ■'When he had been ito Poona, 
and was eloqaently chowiog ^he futility of(COoncilB, 
I brought home this point to him, and he (had to 
adrait4t And he plainly said jthat if aoy province 
\vas sure of having a Nationalist majonty, it wasjits 
duty to capture that counciL Mach has been made 
of Mr Aiyangar s opiuioQ on councils, and ‘less or 
nothing has been said of bis opinion on the real 
issue I thought it therefore tb point* this out fo 
ray fncods and not to Misjudge Mr Aiyangar on 
the point Qt issue ''' ' 

Secondly to support this boycott ranch fuss 
has been raade about some Moderates advertiiing 
their failnre in the conocils. Hot the reasons of 
their failnre are patent one, they are not a homo* 
geneons raajority and the other, they are there for 
CO operation In their real for the latter they have, 
like the proverbial beast of burden, ungrudgingly 
allowed the bnreancracy io tbo saddle* Now they 
cannot groan to any good purpose Had tbo 
Nationalists been there thoj’ would have remained 
there in a strong and homogeoeons majority and 
they would have been there not for co-operation 
hot for opposition The instance of the Moderates 
failure is thus not on all foora with the contention 
of the Nationalists and it thus falls to the gronnd 

The next point is absolutely clear Mach harm 
has been done by the Governrnent s sycophants 
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■entering the councils. New taxation of crores of 
rupees has been added, and hundreds loi thousands 
of rupees have been spent against the will of the 
people in, such pompous shams as the Pirmce’siand 
the Duke’s receptions. Moderate , Ministers > have 
also given unstinted support to the policy of repres- 
sion. Could not haVe all this been avoided by the 
Nationalists — Nationalists, < pledged to oppose and 
obstruct the Government ? 

That some good can be done by a minister, has 
been shown by 'Mr. Kelk'ar, Minister of 'Education, 
"Central Provinces. What he has done and more 
•can certainly be done by any Nationalist Minister. 
I"thinT?:,"a Nationalist Minister of education, backed 
by a strong ‘'l^ationalist majority, can certainly 
dntrodiit'e’ many of the reforms m education sugges- 
ted by the National educationists. ' ' 

I' havb thus 'shown briefly that Lokamanya’s 
‘opinion *about entering info the 'councils 'wa!s per- 
fectly sound. 'And as 'an humble' follower of his, 'I 
still adhere to that opinion. ' Is it much if I expect 
■ih'ose'who worship at hiS shrine to stick still to it ?‘ 


LOKAMANYA TILAK. 

Mr, T. V. Venkatarama Iyer. ^BA., B L., Zamin- 
dp.r, and leader of the Nellpre Bar, writes : — 

^ ^ ‘ 1 f I 

. A great soul has gone. India is poorer to-day 

than she ever was. Lokamanya Tilak was a name 

« 
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to coDjare with. Not only in the Maharashtra 
country bnt in many places in the north Lokamanya 
Tflalc was worshipped as k God The enthnsiasam 
with which he was greeted to whatever part of India 
he happened to go was something extraordinary 
and one often wondered as to what inspired the 
love and reverence which people felt for the great 
Maharatta Brahmin who had just passed away 

The first time that I met Mr Tilak was at 
Snrat Dr Rash Behari Ghose bad been elected os 
President of the Codgresa. Mr Tflaks adherents 
had songht to secnre the place for their leader bnt 
bad been foiled in their attempts They threatened 
to wreck the Congress and it was thought Incum 
bent that those who were pledged to support the 
national assembly and to uphold its dignity shonld 
assemble in large nombers at Surat to prevent any 
obstmctionist tactics on the part of Mr Tilaks fol 
lowers The late Mr Knshnasawroy I>er wtis the 
foremost leader of the Congress party then in Mad 
ras At bb earnest request the Madras presidency 
as a whole nod every distnet therein sent a very 
large contingent of delegates to attend the Congress 
session at Surat ^Vhea the Congress assembled it 
was found that our party the coustitutionnl party 
ontnumbered THak s followers by four to one. It 
Js not necessary to refer to what happened Mr 
Ghose 8 name was proposed for presidentship It 
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was opposed by Mr. Tilak’s followers and amidst an 
unforgettable scene of .confusion, not altogether un- 
attended with force and violence, the Congress 
assembly broke up. The scene>is still vivid in my 
eyes, as vivid as it was thirteen years ago. We had 
all met there with a prejudice against Mr. Tilak, 
but when in an assembly consisting of nearly four 
thousand people (delegates and visitors included) a 
short pale-faced man, dressed in pure white, with 
the usual Maharatta turban on his head and with an 
angavastram round his shoulders, appeared the 
assembly rose as one man and cheered and cheered 
till it made itself hoarse It was an unconscious 
tribute to personal worth, a homage to the sterling 
virtues of honesty, and independence uncontamina- 
ted by any considerations of political or social 
creeds That such a person should have attempted 
or should have been privy to an attempt to break 
up an assembly in which all of us put our faith 
seemed to us then wholly unintelligible but subse- 
quent events conclusively^ showed that Mr. Tilak 
was a true patriot, that his action was in the best 
interests of the country and that we were entirely 
wrong in sticking to old shibboleths and ejectiilg 
him from the jCongress fold. 

, Till the. Congress ^tpet at Surat, there were no 
two parties in.tho, great National assemblage. Ever 
since Its inception, the .congress had placed great 
faith in the inherent 'justice of the Bntish rule, in 
bb 
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the impartiality and fair mindedness of the Indian 
Government and In ita anxiety to do juBtice^ when 
con&titntioDally appealed to It was L^rd Cnrxod 
who gave a mde shake to these old time behefs. 
His advent as Viceroy was one of the greatest 
events in the history of this conntry and his nnwise 
action in partitioning Bengal led to resolts which in 
the course of a few years made Indians realise the 
position in Vi hich they were placed and laid the 
first stone, out of which the great fabric of Indian 
Nationhood was eventnaJly to nse 

The year 1907 marked an epoch m the history 
of this land The partition of Bengal had nnsettled 
men a minds. The mmbljogs of a yet far off earth 
quake wtis being dlsuncUy felt and Lord Minto who 
had succeeded to the heavy legacy which Lord 
Curron had left, ^^ith the brutal obstinacy which 
we now 60 ^cll know to connect with the Bntish 
temperament took steps to put down what bo 
thought was incipient rebellion The first scene 
opened with the deportations of Mr LalaLaJpat Rai 
and Pandit Ajit Singh Then came the ordinance 
against pnblic meetings the Press prosecutions m 
the Punjab and Bengal end the final enactment into 
law of what is now known as the Seditious Meet 
ings Acb Then fhc storm bnrst The Bengalees 
raised such o hue and cry as bad never before been 
heard of In this country’ “Organitcd crime became 
the order of ihc daj Political assassinations failed 
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to become objects of condemnation. Government’s 
policy of repression produced little or no effect and 
•every European in iBengal felt he carried his life m 
his hands. 

No wonder tnat in these circumstances a party 
should spring up which j)ut ,no faith in the justice 
of the British rule and was determined on winning 
Swaraj by persistent and .relentless fight against the 
bureaucracy. Swaraj, Swadesism and boycott of 
British goods was in every body’s mouth ,and a 
great leader was wanted wh|0 would lead youQg 
India to realise its manhood It was then that 
Mr. Tiilak took the lead and the fight between jhim 
and the old Congress leaders was not so miich a 
hght between men ,as a fight between ideals. , 

How Mr. Tilak failed in his first attempts, 
bow the bureaucracy punished him for his otit- 
■spoken criticism of British rule, how he suffered 
again and again for the. country’s cause and how the 
few followers he once had grew into a whole nation 
are all rpatters .of b^story. 

Let us go back 'for a moment to the'^i Congress 
•camp at Surat. In a bracing iclimate not So coldtas 
that -of Allahabad, nor soimild as 'that -of Bombay, 
hundreds of tents 'had been fixed rfor the idelegates’ 
use. 'Here 'Congressmen and Tilakites "both -mixed 
together and freely discussed <the distressing events 
■of the year. "Though negotiations between the two 
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parties fsUed there was oo personal ill will bctw’ecD 
them In one thing ail were agreed that the 
coantry s cause was wholly la the hands of Provi 
dene© and it was to God that the prayers of all 
went op 

It was Mr Tilat s followers who set up Bhajana 
parties lo the Congress camp. Jost before dawn, 
m the honr most holy to the goddess Usba s meJo 
dious songs descriptive of Rama’s love and Krishna s 
yonth mingled with invocations to Mother Indio. 
It was then for the first tiino that I heard Bankim 
Cbandcrs Bands Mataram song and the mnsic 
of the piece coupled with the boar In which and the 
persons by which ft wns song, made a deep Impres* 
sioa upon all who had met tc^elber in the CoDgro£2 
camp and made them realise that conntry w'as above 
creed and that in self sacrifice lay the true foonda 
tjoo of national glory 

Self Bacnficc — not the self sacrifice which j on 
can boast of and which is done /or purposes of 
adiertisement bnt tnic self sacnfice sincerely and 
nnostenUtioutly done, done from coDVJCtiod, not 
with a View to profit Me Tilah was the first 
apostle of the creed and hii life was wholly a h/a of 
self sacrifice foil of snfTeHngs In the cause of bis 
countrj and actuated only by a dim ray of hope 
that a New India might spnng ap from the asbes 
of the old a India which vaJoes self respect, 
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which will stand up for its manhood, give up 
lethargy and emancipate itself from trammels which 
had so long curbed its free movements. 

A great leader has gone — I was about to say 
almost the greatest leader India has known in 
recent years. Bombay has, within the last quarter 
of a century, produced three leaders of eminence — 
Gokhale, Gandhi and Tilak. Each stands on a 
platform of his own. Gokhale captivated the 
hearts of the educated classes alone but Gandhi’s 
and Tilak’s hold was mostly on the masses. 
Gandhi’s is a spiritual force and inculcates suffermg 
as the best way of achieving success Mr Tilak, on 
the other hand, was a fighter — a fighter from the 
beginning In fighting for the country’s cause he 
never swerved from the path he had chalked out 
for himself. He was a soldier and as a great soldier 
he departed this life 

There is something pathetic in the description 
of the last moments of the great leader Mr. Tjlak 
was conscious that the near future was full of 
troubles aUd that it required all a man’s courage 
and all a roan’s patience to weather through the 
^torm into which we had drifted. Perhaps he felt 
the country could ill afford to lose any worker much 
less a worker of his eminence. The w'ords of Sri 
Krishna that he will appear again and again when 
needed is the message which the dying man left to 
his countrymen. Trust m ' God, place your faith 
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jjuplictly ID Him and the country wiU never suffer 
From out of the Unknown and Unknowable will 
spnng op some one who wtU t*ke np the broken 
tbreids Rod lend as on to the path which will give 
os peace, contentment and happiness. 

Mr. Tilak*3 Work in England 
St Nihal Singh wrote in the Bombay Chrontcle 
India has lost in I^okamanya Tjlak, a leader 
who was a rock of refuge for the weak, and the 
visionary — the old politicians who bad hrgotUn 
everything and the yoocg enthnsiasts who tbonght 
they knew all secrets — a leader distingnisbed from 
those nbo coaid find a bandrcd apologies for oppo* 
sing bim obstructing hu work defeating bis per 
pose, b) on unapproachable sense of reality He 
n-ould listen quietly to the weavers of dreams, to 
the rnthosiasts over reaching tbemselvia to the 
opponents rmsnnderstandiog him bnl he would 
come back from the dreams the enthnsiasms the 
misonderstaodrngs to the bard realities of the 
immediate problem Lokamanjm THak >vfls not a 
visionary except in the sense of possessing a stead 
fast vision He was essentially a practical poffti 
dan a great fighter, not baffled b> defeat and not 
tost in moment of his success. 

The Chirol Case. 

^^^lca he reached London to prosecute bis case 
for libel against Sir Valeotme Chirol we all thought 
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hejuing When the time came waa invited 
to offer biA evidence, bat that was all It is a fact 
worth nothing that although every witness examined 
by the Joint Committee was examined mildly or 
virulently as the case may have been, Lokamanya 
Tilal surely the most important witness from India* 
waa heard in rapt silence and dismissed withont a 
question It is obvious that the Congress Depnta 
tion beaded by him liberalised the reactionary 
findings of the Cornmittce to a certain extent and 
all honour is due to the leader who steered the 
Depntntion with so much slall through the laby 
nnths of English political life. 

BfimsH CoKORBSS Committee. 
lo tbo meantime Lokomnnya Tilak was fight 
log his first fight in Eoglend Conoosly enough it 
was waged against the so-ftiJled Bntisb Congress 
Committee which in its complexion and habit of 
mind was representing neither the British side of 
the question nor that of the Congress It U'a* in 
deed a strange ci'cnt that n Coromitleo representing 
the Congress subsidised by the Congress morally 
supported by the Congress sbooJd fail so SignAWy to 
carry out the policj enunciated b> the Congress 
LoKamanj-a Tilak saw the danger to his work unless 
he took drastic measures to alter the status qno 
The change was brought about in the cod after 
conferences UTth the Moderates and conferences 
With the Extremists resulting fn Dr B G C/ark 
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and Dr. V. J Rutherford, joining the Congress 
Deputation, handing over control of the office and 
of the weekly India ; and the rest joining either 
Mrs. Besant or the Moderates. The charge of the 
weekly was given over to Mr. N. C. Kelkar and 
later to Miss Helena .Normanton. With Mr. B. G. 
Horniman flitting in and out of the Henrietta 
Street office it was a certainty that the journal 
would be a thundering success. 

Campaign for Self-Determination. 

But no sooner had this difficulty been overcome 
when news came in reply, to Lokamanya Tilak’s 
memorial to Allied statesmen assembled at Versail- 
les, rejecting his appeal to be heard on behalf of the 
people of India However his written statement 
had been forwarded to President Wilson and there 
the matter rested Meanwhile a strong campaign 
was launched in the country for the application of 
the principle of self-determination to Indid. Meet- 
'ings w^ere organised in all the big industrial towns 
and the movement gained strength from the adhe- 
rence of the young Indians m England. 

The Punjab News. 

But when everything seemed to be marching 
peacefully the thunder-clap of the Punjab tragedy 
burst upon the Deputation making all other work 
indifferent except that of staunching this new 
wound. Lokamanya Tilak was not slow to realise 
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that the 011 I 7 party which would be williog to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the cause of bleeding 
humanity would be the Labour Party Accordiugly 
authority was sought from the May Day Committeb 
for permission to address the workers’ assembled 10 
Hydo Park on the Ist of May 1919 Unfortunately 
L.okamaDya Tilok, having sprained fais ankle by 
ahpping on the snow covered payment ont side bis 
residence in 10 Howlley Place Maida Vale was 
tniable to be present, but nevertheless at every one 
of the eleven platforms the following emergency rcso- 
lotion was passed with eothusiasm by nearly two 
■hundred thousand workers — 

* Resolved that this meeting calls npon the 
advisers to the Crowu to recommend the imraediato 
disallowance of the Rowlatt Act which imposes 
open the Indian people methods of despotic govern 
ment by making D O R. A perpetual In peace 
time condemns the bombing and shooting of un 
armed men and women and demands the imme 
diate reform of the Government of India giving to 
the people of India the full right to govern them 
selves. 

On the same day twenty thousand handbills 
signed by three of the foremost Labour leaders of 
Great Britain — Robert Williams, George Lanshurj 
and Robert Smillie were distributed in the streets 
of London Henceforth there was no peace for the 
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Deputation now reinforced by the arrival of Messrs 
Madhava Rao and Satyamurti and Bepin Chandra 
Pal. Here are notes from the press evidencing the 
great leader’s activities : “ Meetings will take place 
in Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Shef- 
field and Southampton Mr. B. G. Tilak 

addressed a large meeting at Glasgow in connection 
with the Labour Conference. He dwelt on the 
labour conditions in India and the necessity of poli- 
tical reforms as the only thing that would enable 
the Indian people to improve their labour condi- 
tions ” And added to the burden of addressing 
huge meetings all over the country was the delicate 
task of holding private conferences with the leaders 
of political parties in England, of fighting the insi- 
dious propaganda of the reactionaries and of keep- 
ing a public puzzled by the divergent news expres- 
sed bythe Moderates on the one side and Mrs. 
Besant on the other, m continual possession of the- 
real facts affecting the position in India 
His Difficulties. 

Two incidents will illustrate the difficulties 
this great fighter had to encounter in the pursuit of 
his propaganda. One of the most important events- 
in English politics m these days is the holding of 
the Trade Union Congress Permission was sought 
by Lokamanya Tilak to address the delegates repre- 
senting over SIX million workers At the same time- 
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Mr B P Wadia sought pennission to attend as a 
fraternal delegate^ Mr Wadia representing a few 
thousand organised workers in Madras obtained a 
heanng but Lokaraanya Tiink representing the 
millions of India was given a refusal on the plea 
that he was not a Laboonte representing Labour 
Naturally this did not mend matters with Mrs 
Besant and the split between the two leaders is 
now a matter of history It is necessary to refer to 
it in order to estimate the real worth of Lokaroan>'a 
Tilak 8 worL It is on record that soon after Mrs. 
Besant s arrival in England a tea party was given 
by the London Indian Association at which Loka 
man}*a Tilak held ont a hand of friendship to at 
secessionist* Bat 8Dbse<iaeot events have showm 
that that offer was not accepted Na> even on the 
question of the Punjab tragedy every approach 
made to the Moderate leaders then m England was 
Ignored 

Lokamanya Tilak and Mrs Besant 

No doubt with Mrs. Besant it was different 
She did not let the grass grow under her feet but 
took measures to organise meetings in the country 
and to start a weckl> of her owm To sura up her 
propaganda she called a conference at Steinway 
Hall at which a certain resolution accepting Mr 
Montagu s Bill and welcoming his efforts was going 
to be proposed Lokaraanj-a Tilak wrote protesting 
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against this and before the speeches began Mrs. 
Besant discreetly withdrew the offending resolution^ 
A final attempt was made by Mrs. Besant to get all 
the parties together on the common platform of a 
general resolution claiming self-determination for 
India; and the part played by Lokamanya Tilak on 
this memorable occasion is worthy of long remem- 
brance as a sign of the keen vigilance display'ed by 
him in defending his people’s rights. The resolution 
as originally drafted contained a clause similar to 
the one proposed at Stcinway Hall. Lokamanya 
Tilak wrote protesting against this The result was 
the substitution — it is said at the instance of Mr» 
George Lansbury — of a general resolution demand- 
ing the application of the pnnciple of self-determi- 
nation to India Young India in England thought 
that the Great Leader should not attend the pro- 
posed meeting in Albert Hall on October 25, 1919. 
But he, full of good humour and good sense, realised 
that It was difficult for any one to put an astute 
politician of his standing m a false position Never- 
theless Mr B G. Horniman drew up an addendum 
to the resolution m order to test the willingness of 
the conveners to abide by the full import of their 
words — and this addendum, which has been the 
cause of so much controversy, we make public for 
the first time. The addendum was in two parts : — j 
“ That in view of the fact that the Bill now 

before Parliament does not comply with the above 

} 
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tbe pnnciple (of self determination) this meeting 
asks for its rejection and for the sabstitation m its 
stead of another Bill in conformity with the wishes 
of the people of India. Lokamanya Tilak did not 
folly realise, as he confessed afterwards that this 
addendum was in two parts and thinking it merely 
asked for the rejection of the Montagu BUI nghtly 
stood out against it However ifr Ben Spoor, 
who was in the chair after refusing to put the 
■addendum to the vote, was reluctantly compelled to 
read it to a clamorous audience and the meeting 
ended after a great deal of disorder An incident 
will illustrate Lokamanya Tilak b amaxing method 
of winning over an audience. When it was in donbt 
whether the Albert Hall audience was in favour of 
tbe resolution or not Lokamanya Tilak himself in 
favour of it rose and asked' — “Is there any one 
here who objects to the principle of self-determina 
tion ? The reply was a temfic * No * I Well 
then he added ‘ You have agreed to the resolu 
tloo and the audience realising that it bad been 
-sold dissolved in peals of laughter 

Lokaiianya Tilak on Non co Operation 

Two more mcelings of importance and the 
schedule of Lokamanya Tilak s activities is dosed 
The first was momentous for the reason that it was 
presided over b> Bernard Shaw — tbe high Priest 
among the Intellectuals of Europe. The second 
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was in connection with Martial Law ii ^ resolution 
Mr. Hasan Imam was in the chair. P*^*"^^*®*^ 
was moved on the lines of non-co-o) ^sociate 
gesting that the leaders should refuse ^ 
themselves with Mr. Montagu’s Reft!^ were tne 
unless the wrong-doers of the Punja’^^^ reso- 
und punished. Lokamanya Tilak oppcr^^^ speak 
luiion : “ In doing so he said it was 

lose ; and he 
e resolution 
}Sition. The 
like an 


eer in Eng- 


like that in London. Let the supporte' 

India and lead the movement if they cb 
himself would assist them. But th‘ 
would place the people in a false pcf“^^ 
people were like an army and they ra 
army move together,” 

This sums up the great man’s cai!^ show, ut 
land. What he achieved time alone wiP know 
it IS enough for those who mourn his lo' ^ 
that he was the greatest ambassador In' ® ^ 
sent out beyond her shores. When he ^ 
on November 7, 1919, he took with hP ^ ° must 

and admiration of thousands of BntisheP^™^’^ 

u u 1. Jon’s firma- 

inourn him as much as we bis coun 

whom the most brilliant star inithe nati 

ment has fallen and left behind a sense 

■darkness and a greatTordboding. 

•Mr. B. P. Wadia Mr. 

jl apl-^very_sol;ry to be late this afterj^^j^^ ^ 

1 did not know that a meeting was to 

here It is really a great occasion on wii 


great 


But 
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gathered here* The passing away of Lokaroanya 
Tilak IS a great event in national history because 
ha was one of those few men who set the example 
to his countrymen in the matter of suffering for the 
motherland It 19 very necessary for os on an 
occasion like this to think of the great man who has 
left this visible world bat it u also necessary for 
tia to remember that fttJtn the invisible world he 13 
guiding the vrork of his countrymen who are work 
ing for the soaai and political emancipation of the 
motherland And therefore it is necessary not only 
to hold the memory of Lokamanya TDak sacred, 
bat to try to follow hie example in onr daily life 
We the children of India are deeply moumiog the 
passing away of LoLamanj^ Tilak. But there are 
fev. people 'iho belong to bis own family who feel 
his loss to the greatest extent I propose that you 
who are assembled here should authonse your Pre- 
sident to send a message of comfort and condoleocc 
to his son (Cheers) 


Mn. TILAK— * A TRUE PATRIOT 
The Bomba> correspondent of Ca/>ffaf writes t — 
The death of Mr Tilafc has deeply affected the 
masses of Bombay and the demonstrations of 
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sorrow at his funeral have been without parallel in 
this presidency. Any one who attempts a critical 
estimate of the career must do so with diffidence. 
At one end he was condemned by some of his con- 
temporaries as a conscious inciter of crime and 
treason who deftly evaded the moral consequences 
of his acts. At the other, he was adored as a 
patriot with an unfulfilled destiny. That he was a 
man among men, with a to%\ering personality, and 
capable of a career more spectacular and useful thani 
what he achieved, no one will deny. A profound Vedic 
scholar, he first made his mark as an educationist in 
the Deccan and soon achieved a European reputa- 
tion by his theses on the origin of the Vedas. If 
he had remained as a scholar he could have accom- 
plished results of the first magnitude. In politics 
his life was one of storm and opposition, but he was 
willing throughout to bear the consequences of fais 
acts, and almost under their impulsive force, he 
evolved a school of political negation, popularised 
by nothing save his own courage and disdain of 
material ends. If ever a man had a dual persona- 
lity, It was he. , In private life his words did not 
bear the slightest/ semblance of ambiguity ; his word 
was his bond. Politics he avowed as a game of 
subtlety and manouvres, and negotiators could - 
never see the whole of his hand. Much has been 
written about his compliance with orthodoxy even 
when It was wedded to unreason. I myself think 
cc 
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that he was by conviction a ngid mtionaliat who 
could diftmgtiisb between the nsefol and the decep 
tive. His iDteUect and perceptions were of the 
order of Mr Herbert Spencer At the time of Mr 
Spencers death Mr Tilak wrote an analysis of bis 
teachings and a scholar of jadgmeot once told me 
that a more searching stody of the philosopher was 
never v.Titten by any of his contemporaries Mr 
Tilak was not the dope of orthodoxy and I think be 
conid have excelled m any career except that of a 
religions leader He never conid quarrel with 
orthodoxy 

I have often wondered how his career might 
have been altered if he bad lived in Bntam five 
years before bis plunge into life His last visit to 
Britain had visibly altered his ontlook of practical 
politics and hard os it was for life — long views to 
be worn down by late expenences there was a cer 
tain mellowness of thought distinguishing him from 
the mixed following of henteoants who li\ed in his 
shelter and on his reputation He himself w*as 
perfcctl> selfiess, if we grant that avance of power 
IS not necessonl) selfish I am not^repared to say 
that he has not left an amount of abiding good, 
beside the wreck of his ancient feuds. There were 
ccrtainij epochs of thought in hii personal blogra 
phy ond 1 think that in the xenith of his power the 
fer\’oarof his Hindu particularism began to cool 
and blend with the more catholic tendencies of hit 
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time and country. He had an infinitely greater 
claim to be m politics and deal with men and 
\Aomen than Mr. Gandhi, and we have missed a 
Homeric struggle between them for the allegiance 
of the masses. In some respects, Mr. Tilak, was 
the Parnell of Indian Nationalism, and probably 
the last of the great Marathas to test and prove the 
foundations of the British connection. 


Mr. LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

In the course of his Presidential address at the 
Calcutta Special Congress, Mr Lala Lajpat Rai 
•said — 

At such a time and under such circumstances, 
the loss of a leader like the late lamented Loka- 
man3aBal Gangadhar Tilak is a misfortune and a 
calamity, the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
encompass by words. Just when we had the greatest 
need of his unswerving loyalty and steadfast devo- 
tion to the cause of his countrj^ his cool and calm 
judgment, his unfaltering and firm patriotism, ah 
inscrutable Providence has snatched him away from 
us. The universal grief which this sad event has 
evoked, and the unique demonstrations which have 
followed his death throughout -the length and 
breadth of this vast sub-continent, have been a 
Tevelation both to his friends and foes This extra- 
ordinary manifestation of popular feeling is almok 
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ODpamllelled iq tbe hutoiy of India. All section^ 
of the people, regardless of caste, creed and colonr 
regardless of social religions and political divisions, 
regardless of economic distinctions have taken part 
in It, and have given conclnsive proof if an> was 
needed that in estimating the Vrorth of its leaders 
and Its servants, the country knows its mind and 
has no inclination to allow its jedgmeot to be 
affected by tbe wishes and opinions of the highest 
amongst the dignitaries of the State Here and 
there a few mean attempts were made to insinuate 
that the deceased leader was anti Mnslim bat onr 
Moslira felIow*conatrymcn have been the most for 
ward and the most fervent in their expressions of 
their regard and love for him Some members of 
the ruling class too have behaved with admirbble 
judgment. Great as has Been tbe loss of tbe coun 
txj generally, the loss of the Indian National Con 
gress IS even greater The Congress has bj his 
death lost one of its few sur\nving founders one 
who b) hi5 indomitable will and energ) and his 
unique sacrifices and suQonngs had contributed the 
most to the building up of that life id the country 
which finds its expression >n tbe present activities 
of this National movement It will bo one of tho 
first Items of business of this Session to put on 
record in befitting language our sense of tbe great 
and irreparable loss we have suffered by the death 
of Lolcaman^'u Tilak. 
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THE LEADER GONE. 

The following leading article was published m 
the India of 6th August, 1920 . — 

So Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak has left 
us. Faithful to the end to the cause of the India 
whom he served, he has passed beyond the du^t and 
heat of battle ; whilst it is for foe, friend and 
admirer alike to gaze m mournful contemplation 
and sad reverie at the labours of that mighty perso- 
nality. 

To those of us who knew him the wonder has 

✓ 

been that he could have endured for so long, that 
his frail form copld have survived the cruel buffet- 
ings of an evil and perverse generation. His will 
and his determination to be of service was his 
mainstay and the source of his great fortitude. It 
earned him through periods of imprisonment, of 
ha,rassmg litigious persecution, of cruel misrepresen- 
tation and of baffling, but never frustrating, dis- 
appointment His life sto^ IS, in a large measure, 
the story of India’s aspiration to become free and it 
had much in common with other great liberators 
and patriots. 

V 

His personality was a pleasing, gentle and gra- 
cious pne. When he first came to England it was 
very difficult to realise that this slight, unassuming, 
elderly gentleman was the man who had placed 
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AnglcHlndifl in a nightmare of fear and di5qQietnde. 
He suggested rather the sedate recluse of academic 
groves, not the noisy clarooar of the forum In 
committee work he gave the impression at first of e 
certain unobservant dreaminess, if one may say 80 
of almost a lack of interest m the momentary 
mom^ntousoess of the boainess passing His de^ 
tachmeut was heightened by the physical infirmity 
of bearing from which be sufiered. But let the 
moment ante, and tome incisive remark some word 
pregnant with load wisdom, v^onld cut across the 
dnftiog talk like a searchlight above flowing waters. 
It was at such moments that oue I^med to appre 
bend aod appreciate the mentality of one of the 
subtlest intellects to which deepbmi\ed India has 
e>er given birth Nor were his objectives merel> 
those of ^ho immediate future Every remark 
would Indicate that his Aisioo and prevision flew far 
ahead of the existing moment and situation and 
that everything was surveyed at a glance by that 
powerful mind There ^tis very' little that escaped 
those haJf.^osed eyes and that inw'ardly rapt gare. 

His courtesy and savotr fairc were very notice 
able, e\en id an Indian and hii w'hole manner a 
tacit reproach to whatever was rough nod uncouth 
among his environment He w*a8 a most patient, 
attentive and uninterroptlng listener which was 
perhnp^ one of the secrets of his great talent for 
diplomacy Almost without contention Mr Tilak 
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could bring his opponents, if not quite to bis point 
of view, at least obviously and appreciably nearer. 
Again and again he won people round in spite of 
themselves. On no occasion was this more marked 
than when he appeared as the representative of the 
Home Rule League before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee which sat upon the Government of India Bill 
last year. This came not many months after his 
rebuff in the Valentine Chirol case and when its 
result was still having a very prejudicial effect upon 
his reputation in certain political circles of the type 
from which the members of this Committee were 
drawn A freezing atmosphere prevailed when Mr. 
Tilak took his seat in the chair of the witness. But 
as he quietly proceeded, first an understanding 
seemed to begin between himself and Lord Selborne, 
and then the circle widened until all the Committee 
became obviously more interested and sympathetic, 
until by the time his statements had concluded 
much ice had been melted, much prejudice removed, 
and barriers partly broken away. There was cer- 
tainly a marked diminution in unfriendly reference 
to him after this hearing. At the last Cangress his 
diplomatic powers again made themselves felt Not 
so saintly as Mr Gandhi, not so implacable as some 
at the other end of the range, Mr. Tilak exercised 
his talents for welding the apparently disparate and 
separate into a homogeneous working combination 
as far as was humanly possible. 
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His oratory was simple, homely aod convin 
ang lUpstrated constantly by httle touches of 
lodiao folklore and proverbial wisdom ^ Its effect 
on vast masses was irresistible In England bis 
speeches produced one most valuable effect If this 
moderation be what officialdom m India persecutes 
and this man be an extemist there, then what must 
be the real state of affairs ? — nndoubtcdly the 
state of mind to which he brought even his most 
critical hearers Perhaps Mr Tilak did more for 
the cause of Indian Self Government bj coming here 
and placLDg himself noder the observation of British 
people than was at the time realised Here ^>113 
the execrated villain visible In the ffesb ^Vhat was 
not visible nor demonstrable at all in bis presence, 
was the conglomeration of evil qualities freely attri 
bnted to him before bis personal arrivaL 

But above all and berond all bis snbsidiary 
qualities of courtesy npe schoJarahip cultnre and 
diplomac) there touered his dominating love for 
hts Motherland All bis abilities, his life, bis suffer 
mgs uerc dedicated upon that oue nltar Ho nevep 
faltered swerved looked back nor failed His 
single mindednets was equal to his ardour and fais 
devotion matched his high purpose Obloqu) 
fimmatl toss isolation rnisreprcsentation unfaith 
foloeii — all these be endured in fall measure with 
out flinching Rich compensations he had in abnn 
donee If no man was more hated none was o'er 
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more loved. If no, mao was ever more persecuted, 
p either was a leader ever more persevermgly follow- 
ed by the multitude. Just as his Mahratta race 
was the last to come under alien domination, so was 
he ever the first to indicate the path away from 
that servitude and toward freedom. When the day 
dawns for India to take her place among the free 
nations of the earth there wnll be no name more 
meriting inscription upon her floating banner than 
that of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. He 
might have been one of the world’s most eminent 
educationists He abandoned that for India. He 
could have been a most eminent advocate. He gave 
up that, too, for India. His published works prove 
thatihe could have become one of the greatest lights 
in the firmament of the entire learned world. Again^ 
he turned aside, and for the sake of his fettered 
country he died, as he lived, an “agitator” — to adopt 
the Times phraseology. He has left the savants 
and legalists, and joined the noble army of martyrs. 

The present is not the moment for criticism 
nor Its rebuttal But perhaps it may not be out of 
place just to allude to the frequent disparagement 
that Mr Tilak was an opponent of social reform* 
He was orthodox, and perhaps somewhat conserva- 
tive ih his orthodoxy. He was opposed to the im- 
pQsition of any form of social reform upon the un- 
willing and unprepared, especially when it proceeded 
from a fereign Government. He flung back as 
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absurd the old fiction that sodtl reform must pre 
cede Home Rale, citing the awkward instaoce of 
caste free yet politically bound Burma* to the con 
fusion of the sophists. Bat in his heart be was no 
hide bound conservative indeed the last Slahratta 
from India (nnder date Jnly 4), contains the 
news that he had then jast attended a Kirtan party 
organised by the members of the depressed classes 
in Poona He cdocated thoroughly his own daagh 
ters and postponed their mamages to the latest 
hmits permitted by tbe Shastias Bat be was of 
that true fibre of leadership which dearly perceives 
the impossibility of leading every mevement and of 
fussing and s^attenng upon Committee after Com 
raittee in promoting so-called progress One thing 
he placed before all else* the freedom of hit coon 
try and that cause he beldjnprcme Lokamanya 
Tilak has gone We know not who can re 
place him 


LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

Miss H Normanton wote in the India of Ctb 
August 1920 — 

The bte >Ir Bal Gangadhar Tilik wnn bo/n 
at Ratnagin in 1850 being the son of Mr G R. 
Tilak Assistant Deputj Educational Inspector at 
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Jhana and Poona, a learned writer upon trigono- 
metry and grammar. By birth Mr. Tilak \\as a 
Cbitpavan Brahmin of the Konkan or sea-coast 
sub-caste. In 1876 when only twenty Mr. Tilak 
graduated in Arts with honours at Bombay, taking 
a law degree three years later. Having formed a 
resolution never to accept Government service the 
Nationalist leader of the future began, as have so 
many other great leaders, by devoting himself to the 
service of education, and in 1880 opened a school 
which in 1884 became the Fergusson College. 

^ Contemporaneously, Mr Tilak with four devot- 
ed comrades started also two Nationalist newspapers, 
the Mahratia and the Kesart^ both of which rapidly 
became the leading papers of the Deccan For se- 
verely criticising the treatment given to Mr H. H., 
Shivajirao of Kolhapur the Karbhari of the State 
prosecuted the editors, and Mr. Tilak incurred four 
months’ imprisonment This but increased the 
popularity of the school and of the papers In 1890, 
however, Mr, Tilak severed his connection with the 
College As permanent Professor of Mathematics- 
and occasional Professor of Sanskrit and Science he- 
had left an impressive record for both originality 
and thoroughness. 

The cessation of his scholastic career left him- 
freer for public work, which he began by an ardent 
opposition to the Age of Consent Bill then being- 
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rnshed through the Viceroy a CouncaL It waa the 
coercive method of the Reform v?hich he opposed, 
not the idea id itself This controversy was the 
ongiD of the dmaion of political life m Poona into 
the two parties of the Orthodox and the Reformers, 
About this time Mr Tilak came into promt 
nence as a Law Lecturer Some of his scanty 
leisure he devoted to studies of the Bhagavad Qtta 
and the Rtgveda Hia monograph on the antiquity 
of the Vedas as proved by astronomical observations 
first sent to the International Congress of Onenta 
lists and later published as The ORION led to a 
gradual but fairly complete acceptanc^e of its main 
theory that the Rtgveda roost have been composed 
before the Greeks separated from the Hindus, pro 
bably before 4000 B C The book was >varmly 
received by scholars all over the world 

In 1894 Mr Tilak became involved in another 
law suit, the Bapat case, this time os counsel for 
the defence his searching cross examination of the 
witnesses for the prosecution is memorable But 
henceforth the political aspects of his career became 
more and more prominent and as Secretary of the 
Bomba) Provincial Conference he organised five 
sessions the first being held at Poona in 1892 and 
at this time his enormous influence over the masses 
began to bo \er) unmistakable and aroused Anglo 
India to a dread of his actuitJci Twice he w'Oj 
elected ti a member of the local Legislativo Council 
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and also as a Fellow of Bombay University.; in 
1895 being elected at the head of the poll at the 
general elections to the City Municipality of Poona^ 

The new ferment in politics was accompanied 
by a return to the veneration of indigenous spiritual 
cults, and the name of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
came to be inseparably blended with the revival of 
worship in connection with the Ganapathi and Shi- 
vaji festivals. Upon the faith of their fathers Mr 
Tilak believed in building a healthy self-respect for 
the then rising generation, rather than upon the 
Government’s anaemic text books. In 1895 Mr. 
Tilak was again elected as Secretary of the 
eleventh National Congress held in Poona. Next- 
year in a severe visitation of famine Poona’s great 
citizen came forward with schemes for alleviating 
distress, but this merely brought down the wrath of 
Governament upon the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 
the society moving in the matter, and it was ultima- 
tely proscribed. Subsequently he started the Hindu- 
plague hospital and himself gave much courageous 
prsonal service to sufferers. 

In 1897 Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr. Rand were- 
murdered by an unknown person a week after the 
celebration of the Shivaji festival. The Bombay 
Government thereupon prosecuted Mr Tilak for 
sedition. He was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous, 
imprisonment and leave to appeal to the Privy 
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Coancil was at first refoied bnt sab^qaently obtain 
ed the Rt Hon H H Asqmtb M P appeanng 
for Mr Tilak. In spite of the able way in which 
Mr Asqaith laid stress on the misdirection of the 
jury at the former tnal by Mr Justice Strachey 
the Council rejected Mr Tilak s application A 
number of great Oneotalists petitioned Q^ueen 
Victoria and the sentence was considerably short 
•ened Mr Tilak being released in September, 1898 
His health however bad suffered considerably 
although his enormous erudition in sacred studies 
bad been increased dunog his enforced leisure and 
he bad partially prepared bis second great work, 
the mam theme of it being that the ancestorv of the 
Vedic Rubis lived m an Arctic borne m inter 
glacial tiraes^ The book was published in 1903 
and was reviewed with deep respect for its authors 
learning and conclusions. 

From 1901 to 190‘1 Mr Tilak \wis immersed in 
the Tni Maharaj case a pnvate affair into which 
Mr Tilak was drawm through his goodness of heart 
in accepting the pnncipal trusteeship and executor 
ship for an old friend m the hope of regenerating 
on old aristocratic family After a prolonged and 
most harassing trial Mr Tilak was sentenced to 
ngoroos impnsonment for perjurj, bnt the Sessions 
Judge on appeal reversed this to six months and 
later in the High Court the charge of perjury was 
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proved a monstrous falsehood and Mr. Tilak emer- 
ged from all this imbroglio without the slightest 
stain upon his character. This case alone caused 
at least 160 Court sittings and naturally made 
enormous inroads upon Mr. Tilak’s time and energy. 
His serenity and cheerful self-control were the 
constant wonder of his associates at the time. From 
the vindication of his personal honour he passed un- 
concernedly on to the installation of modern machi- 
nery for his papers The Bengal Partition of 1905 
led to another renascence of national spirit, during 
which the movments of Sw'adesbi Boycott, National 
Education and Swarajya were inaugurated It was 
to Mr. Tilak that all these movements looked for 
inspiration and guidance in Western India. 

In 1908 Mr. Tilak w-as again arrested for the 
publication of an article in the Kesart which was 
alleged to be a subtle commendation o^the bombing 
of tw'o English ladies at Muzzafarpur in Bengal in 
mistake for the District Magistrate. The Parsee 
Judge, Mr Justice Davar, found Mr Tilak guilty 
and sentenced him to six years’ transportation, after- 
wards commuted to simple imprisonment at Manda- 
lay. Upon his release in 1914, Mr Tilak issued a 
statement repudiating hostility to the British 
Government and condemning acts of violence in 
British India. In 1916, however, he was bound over 
to be of good behaviour for a year in order to pre- 
vent seditious agitation, but the High Court reversed 
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this the decision establishing the ngfat nnder the 
law to agitate for complete Home Role 

In the antnmn of 1918 Mr Tilak came to 
England to prosecnte against Sir Valentine Chirol 
a smt for defamation on account of statements in 
that author’s book entitled * Indian Unrest. It 
will be remembered that Sir Valentine Chirol was 
given powerfnl governmental aid in prepanng bis 
defence. In 1919 the trial took place before Mr 
Justice Darling, Sir John Simon appeanng for Mr 
Tilak and Sir Edward Carson for the defendant. 
Mr Tilak lost bis case but not bis place in the 
hearts of Indians, almost the last event we have bad 
to chronicle 10 Indta of bis career being the presen 
tatioo to him of a lakh of rapees collected by bis 
admirers to reimburse him for his expenditure upon 
the case. 

During his stay iu England Mr Tilak not only 
fought bii case but also did much geueral propa 
ganda and prepared the way for the reorganisation 
of the Bntish Committee a work in which bis 
gentle unassuming tact gradually won him golden 
opinions from nil its members. His eiidence given 
before the Joint Select Comraittee^aitting upon the 
Govcrninent of India Bill speaks for itself A 
able memorandam was Bubmlltcd by him 
to M Clemenceau dealing with India and self] 
determination following upon the refusal of a 
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to Pnrr. to ntlcnd the rersionn nf tbe 
Tcrvcc Conference, The Indinn Kntionnl Coni;rc';5 
hnd nominnicd Mr, Tihk svith two others ns 
India’s dck-gTic'i to that Conference. Undaunted 
bv olntnclcs, Mr, Tilak then prepared n brochure 
ujion India’s clnttn to on equal membership \sithin 
the Lcarpic of Nations and submitted U to the 
President of the Conference, to President Wil^^on, 
and many others President Wilson’s Secretary 
conveyed to the author the President’s “hij^h appre- 
ciation of jour Kind thoup,ht of him.” 

Since his return to India Mr. Tilnk’s ncti- 
\itjcs have largely been an .ifTair of the will 
controlling an everweakening phjsiquc We axe 
glad to note that, together with all cl.se who 
knew him, Mrs. Bcsnnt has recently scouted 
as preposterous tlic slanderous financial allega- 
tions against him brought by an employee who 
owed gratitude, not insolence, to Indiak Grand Old 
Man. Mr. Tilak had opponents : in many wnjs his 
life was one of turmoil and strife. In the deep de- 
votion of many he found his solace : he was also 
fortified by much loyal service from associates and 
colleagues. His death w'as not altogether unexpec- 
ted, and closed a career of matchless devotion to his 
country. Achievement and not regret is the note 
appropriate to his passing. 
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APPRECIATION FROM DR. G B CLARK. 

It IS with ‘deep regret that I have beard the sad 
news of Mr TQak s death It will be a great blow 
to the canse of Indian self govemment* as he was 
one of the ablest of its advocates. With the possible 
exception of the late Mr Gokhale, be did better 
propaganda work In this country than any of the 
Indian speakera whom I have heard I had not raet^ 
Mr Tilak during my two visits to the Indian 
National Congress, and the Press in this country 
had grossly misrepresented his character and his 
aims. ^Vhen 1 met him in London (shortly after 
his arrival here I was greatly charmed with his 
transparent honesty of purpose, bis wide buraanita 
Han ideals aod his pbilosopbical conceptions of 
politics and government He was not a great orator, 
but though he never appealed to passion and rarely 
to sentiment bis method of advocacy was very sue 
cessfol He often reminded me of Mr Michael 
Davitt Like Mr Tilak Davitt had snfiered yeara 
of imprisonment for agitating for the rights of his 
country to self government Instead of hardening 
or brutalising him impnsonment had had the oppo 
Bite effect The same can be said of Mr TiIaL 
His many admirers in this country share the grief 
that India feels at bis loss 
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Mr. S. S SETLUR 

Mr. S S Setlur of the Eombaj' bar paid the 
following tribute : — 

t 

What was Mr. Tilak’s ideal and how did he 
serve it ? These questions could be answered m two 
words. His ideal was that of Gita, vi^., Moksha- 
Bandhamoksha m this world in order to be free to 
seek final Moksha, each in his own way. In other 
words his immediate ideal was Swarajya or Self- 
Government and the means to attain it was self-exer- 
tion. Long before the great Dadabhai Naoroji adop- 
ted Swaraj5'a in Calcutta as an object to be striven 
after by the Congress, Tilak's Kesan was preaching 
it in its columns. Those of you that have read the 
report of the first sedition trial published at the 
time by me and my fnena, Mr Deshpande, will 
remember the stress that was laid on the use of this 
expression “ Swarajya ” by the presiding judge, Mr. 
Justice Strachey, in his charge to the jury. If'then, 
statesmanship consists in foreseeing the far future 
and providing for it in the present, Mr. Tilak has 
been proved by subsequent events to be a truer 
statesman than the Times of India and a “ band of 
intellectuals in Poona ” with whom he was always 
in opposition would have us believe 

In order to win Swaraj he had his own political 
creed, which has been 'graphically described by the 
leading organ of his political opponents, the Leader, 
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thus — “With him the line of least resistance was the- 
fetish of indolent natnres aowfUiDg to make sacn' 
flees or bear suffering To bo militant, to embarrass 
the agency that jraposed order from without m the 
unhallowed 'interest o1 a people alien to the land 
and concerned hnly to exploit India s resources and 
to perpetaate her subjection to wrest reforms from 
their reluctant hands, to force them to an irresistible 
national will to make with them no terms 
which while gaining small concessions, might 
delay the day of redemption-“thi8 was his 
pmctical pdlmcal philosophy and the code of 
condoct which he inculcated as well as practised 
Here again he has been proved to be a tme 
statesman The Pnnjab tragedy, the vote of the 
House of Lords and the breach of promise about 
Turkey were needed to open our eyes to the sonnd 
ness of this political creed of bis* It has practically 
been adopted now by the whole countrj 
Practical Vedaktin 
This virile Creed of Mr Tilak has naturally 
always been on the nerves of our Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats They wanted to nip it In the bad bj 
crushing him with all the power in their hands 
But he was not a mere ambitions worldly minded 
politician, but a practical VtHantin wth whom 
politics was a religion They were able to 
crush hli body by scodlsg him to jail thnee, 
but Ariel like his spirit was involnerable. He 
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did not bchcvc in any creed which was not put 
in practice Ever since he entered the stage of 
Indian politics, he has put Ins own m practice and 
uncomplainingly taken the consequences. This 
rigid consistency of his practice with his creed 
caught the imagination of the idealistic mind of 
Indian nation and he became its idol. 

Earliest Nation-Builder. 

We have been speaking of the Indian nation 
ever since the Congress began. As the scurrilous 
writer of the leader in the Times of India unwilling- 
ly admits, It was merely a Congress of intellectuals 
till Mr Tilak’s great personality magnetised the 
masses into it He w'as the first to realise the im- 
portance of the masses for true nationhood He 
Avas also the first to realise the importance of link- 
ing the present with the past and rejuvenating the 
nation by reviving its life-pulse weakened by age. 

It is the recognition of this important fact that 
suggested to him the master-stroke of organising the 
-Gaoapati-melas. The leader-writer of the Times of 
India attributes this to Mr. Tilak’s anti-Mahomed- 
anism even after Mr. Shaukat AIi — Mussalman of 
Mussalmans, — sought and obtained the privilege of 
carrying bis corpse to the cremation-ground, and in 
spite of the speech made by Mr. Tilak in the Luck- 
now Congress which finally sealed the compact 
between Hindus and Mahomedans which was 
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broagbt aboot as iQuch with bis support as of aoj 
other non Mussalman Leaving that jonmal ta 
revel m its own malevolence which even death 
could not cure, I can say from personal knowledge 
that organisation of Melaa was a master stroke and 
really ^vas the begmning of the naiionaHsation of 
the masses. The political instinct of the Anglo 
Indians at once saw the danger to the hold 
of the bnreaQcracy on the land and their bitter 
hatred of Mr Tilak. really dates from then 
They knew too well that bnt for him the Con 
gress would have contiooed to register ever> year 
some pioos resolations and sonndly sleep the rest 
of the time. 

As 80 much has been written and said of him 
since hiB death it is not necessary to elaborate fur-^ 
tber I have said enough to show hou ho became 
such a povcrfnl leader in this country He vas 
emphatically the earliest nation builder 

India s Garidalpi 

When the history of the 19th and 20th century 
India comes to be ^ntten Snami Vivckananda uiU 
be put down as the Mtzxlnl of India and Mr Tilak 
as the Gtmbaldi — the soldier ^ho created and led 
the arm) into the battlefield and seenred MCtor> in 
the great constitutional fight with the Anglo Indian 
bureancrac} Mr Ttlak did not indeed li\ c to sec mc 
tof) actually achic^ed. But be did sec the beginning 
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of it. Infirm as he'\\as, the moment he had' to gird 
up his loins to begin a fight, he seemed to feel 
young. I noticed this myself when I saw him in 
Bombay on his way to England. He was all buoy- 
ant and full of spirit and seemed to have shaken off 
altogether his bodily ailments. None of our leaders 
can compare with him m this respect except Sir 
Phero^eshah Mehta. Both were born -fighters. It 
IS because of this, I suppose, that although each 
was the antipode of the other in politics, they appre- 
ciated each other. I have myself heard Sir Phero- 
zeshah say once that without Mr. Tilak and his 
fiery followers, we would have got nothing. He 
further added, “ their patriotism is unquestionable, 
but we cannot identify the Congress with their poli- 
tics,” as a matter of policy of course. Mr. Tilak, 
on his part, always recognised Sir Pherozeshah as 
the leader of the Congress ^ 

It is because Mr. Tilak was always in the firing 
line of the battle, and took upon himself every risk 
that came in his way and never knew what defeat 
was and never turned hrs back, but invariably con- 
verted what would have been an irretrievable defeat, 
to us, common -folk, into an orderly retreat and thus 
bore on him, as so many Victoria Cross medals, in- 
delible scars inflicted on him that every day that 
wore on saw him more and more firmly seated in 
the innermost heart of every Indian I have care- 
fully read the writings on him during the past week 
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and foand no jarnng voice m the: syrapEiony of 
praise that followed him to hik cremation ground 
except that of hi3 tmphcnble revDcr the Times pf 
India lU leader, — not on Mr Tflak, mhid yotr, 
bnt on “ Death of Me Tflak’ beam the impnnt of a 
brown cloven foot The exception, however proves 
the rule. 


MRS SARALADEVT 

The king never dies. The tang is dead Long 
live the tang That « what is generally said On 
the 1st Angnst, the erv In the foneml procession 
vros Tilak Maharajaki Jai and nobody could 
have said that the two mfle long procession was a 
fnneral procession What was it that drew such 
large crotNds in spite of the adverse elements. It 
was his love for bis mother country His last VrOrds 
were ‘ Sft'araj for this ccantr} Mr Tilak never 
wore any foreign clothes for be never thought it 
was necessary to wear the dothes of foreign mann ' 
factnre by discording those that were made in his 
own country For the sake of hU conntrj for the 
good of hif conntry he was alwaj-s willing to wear 
the coarse clothes made In India so that the 
Industries of hlf coontiy might oourub I 
deprecate the dail> change of fashions m dothes, 
which necessitated tbcir bringing new dothes of 
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foreign manufacture almost every day. The ques- 
tion was were the women going to be dressed by the 
fashionable tailors, or were they going to dress as 
they liked in consonance with their patriotism. 
Only women could set an example to their husbands, 
their brothers and children in the way of wearing 
Suadeshi clothes. 

Mr. Tilak’s Love or Simplicity. 

One trait of Mr. Tilak was his simplicity 
wherever he went. He always kept himself on the 
same level as other common people, and that was 
why he could enter into their feelings better than 
anyone else. He was not only Lokamanya, but a 
Lokapriya also. Only where there was such intense 
love could they fight for the country as Mr. Tilak 
did for them. There was some difference of opinion 
among them whether the meeting of condolence 
should be called, as it was feared that the Govern- 
ment officials might not like their taking part in a 
meeting of this sort, and might visit their wrath 
upon the heads of their relatives. She deprecated 
any such cowardly fear for the sake of their Mother- 
country. The love of women for their mother 
country should be like that of Sita for Rama, of 
Damayanti for Nala. 

They were Indian women, and theirs was not 
"mere lip sympathy. They gave up something when 
any of their dearest died, and the present was an 
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occasion to express «their sorrow id some concrete 
form She would suggest that they should take the 
Sxead€$hi vow, at least for a few years, if not for 
ever 


MRS GULABANU WADIA 
Mrs Gulabann Wadia said — 

A sad duty rest* on mo to express 
our feelings of deep regret for the pasaing 
away of one of the greatest Patnots of India — 
J-okamanya Bal Gangadbar Tilak The irreparable 
loss sustained by the whole of India and the enlogies 
poured on him ere very fresh id our miods that I 
need not speak much on the great and glorlons ser 
Mces rendered by the late Mr Tilak for our dear 
Motherland His deeds for the amelioration of the 
masses and his teachings to the peopje of our conn 
try to stand firm for the betterment of the mother 
land indicates the iteadfastoess of bis bold ebame 
ter in public life. The devotion with which his 
thoDsandi of fnendi followers and admirers looked 
upon him without the distinction of caste and 
creed speaks itself for bis pure and simple life. 
SuOice it to sa> that in Bal Gangadbar Tilok 
wc ha\c lost a national hero, a renowned politi 
Clan an eminent scholar nnd a reputed piartyr, and 
the nation deplores this irreparable loss 
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With these few words and the prayer that his 
departed soul may rest in Peace Eternal and Light 
Perpetual shine on him, I beg to move : — 

This meeting of the women of Bombay called 
under the auspices of Hind Mahilla Samaj, Pathare 
Prabhu Mahila Samaj, Gujrati Hindu Shree Man- 
dal, Bhagini Samaj, Jam Mahila Samaj, the Bom- 
bay branch of the Women’s Indian Association, and 
the Hindu Ladies’ Social and Literary Club, expres- 
ses its deep sorrow over the death of Lokamanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak uho loved India with a pas- 
sion rarely excelled, whose purity of private life had 
made him a model husband and father and whose 
simplicity was a treasure for India. 

This meeting offers its condolences to the family 
of the deceased patriot and authorizes the President 
Shreemati Saraladevi Chaudhari to forward this 
resolution to the family of the deceased. 


SIR CHIMANLAL SETALVAD. 

Great is the loss sustained by the world of 
Letters and Scholarship by the recent death of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. He was one of that srnall band 
of Educational Missionaries who started the Poona 
New English School and brought into existence the 
Deccan Education Society. Mr Tilak was one of 
the first life-members of that Society when the 
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Fergtujon College waa establiahed id the yeai! 1886 
He wa* a deep Sansknt acholar and earned 00 re* 
search work, on original bne& H13 work Onoa ’ 
or * the Antiquity of the Vedaa ” and hia * Arctic 
Home in the Vedaa ’ which attracted the attention 
of European scholars and his exposition of the 
Bh&gavat Gita will endinre as monuments of his 
learning, research and sdioUnbip , 


MIt V J PATEL 

Before I give you an idea of my recent acti 
vities, in England, let me not forget to express 
my acute sense of bereavement in finding Mr TilaJc 
no longer amongst us. To me it is a personal loss. 
He viQt the first to realise years ago what we realise 
only non — that the policy of petitions and pra>cr 8 
was a futile one. By bis sta> m England, Mr 
Tilak bad become convinced that agitation outside 
India w'as necessary and the very first thing that 
strikes me after my return Is that his wishes m this 
direction must be respected and put into action 
You know he had got a Coogress Committee ap- 
pointed to collect funds and 10 send out to England 
accredited Congress represeotatues I do wiib 
looie of them had come over to help mo this lime 
nfler I left. 
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MR. JAMNADAS (DWARKADAS. 

No other leader in India had that hold over the 
masses which Lokamahya Tilak had. His wonder- 
ful, almost magic, influence over the people of this 
country was due to his peisonal purity, his simpli- 
city of life, his eagerness to lift them up so that 
they may hold their heads up and demand their 
birth-right, his love fori he country which he placed 
before everything else in life, his unequalled suffer- 
ing and ^elf-sacrifice and his ability to stand and 
fight and never to despair, even in the hour of the 
greatest difficulty for himself and his country. He 
lived in glory and uas given a fitting glorious fune- 
ral, the sight of which even gods would enjoy. 


DR SUBRAMANIA IYER. 

Dr Subraraania Iyer said that Mr. Tilak came 
to see him during his last visit and in the course 
of the conversation that ensued he (Mr. Tilak) laid 
stress on two important points. The first .point was 
that Mr Tilak would not boycott the Reforms -but 
accept them for what they were worth, but continue 
agitation even more vigorously till full-fledged Home 
Rule was granted. The second point was that Mr. 
Tilak did not care to press for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into tbe Punjab tragedy as he knew full 
well that it would also whitewash the official 
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enfeebled -by .proon he worked as tbonghhcwere 
strong and robnat and (died in harness. He has 
entered into peace bat bis spint will inspire -^ose 
who love India. 

MBJ. C F ANDREWS WIRES EROM 
BOLPDR. 

Lnkamahya Tilak e loss is Irreparable. He was 
needed most at snch a time as this. Not only was 
be onr greatest patnot and statesman bnt also one 
of onr profoandest scholars whose name will live in 
iiteratnre and sdbolarabip Onr SbantiDiketan Asb 
ram u closed to>day in memory of bis death and 
reverence for his life. My whole heart goes out In 
sympathy to India In this hoar of her greatest loss. 


BfR, K. NATARAJAN 
Mr Tiittk 6 death is a very ^reat loss to the 
country A man of towenng intellect dauntless 
courage and unspotted private life, in any free coun 
try be u-ould have risen to tbe highest position in 
the State and been its strongest bnlwarL Yet bis 
publw career was almost wholly spent in opposition, 
In severest conderamatioo of the sj^tem of adminis 
traiioQ Mr Tilak will be gratefully remembered 
b} bit countrymen for teaching them to stand 
opnght 
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MR. FARANJPYE. 

Mr. Paranjpye m a telegram to the Chronicle 
from Poona says — 

Despite difference of opinion about views and 
methods India lost in Mr. Tilak a great son whose 
great intellect, sacrifice|and devotion to country even 
enemies acknowledge. 


MR. G. Y. CHITNAVIS. 

We have suffered to-day a very heavy loss in 
the death of Lokamanya Tilak. Mr. Tilak so much 
identified himself with the political being of our 
country that his removal from this world is not so 
much a personal loss as a national calamity. The 
nation is already groaning under tremendous suffer- 
ings and if the best and the greatest among us be 
thus unfortunately snatched away by the cruel hand 
of death it is indeed too great a penalty for us to 
endure patiently Let us, however, console our- 
selves with the thought that everything rests in the 
hands of God and we have only to pray to Him to 
grant us strength to bear the loss and also to inspire 
us with the same spirit of independence and self- 
sacrifice that so eminently characterised the career 
of our leader. 


ee 
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MR. CHOTANI 

I express my greatest sorrow and gnef at the 
sad demise of the greatest oatioDal leader of India, 
Lokatnanya Tilak, who has been snatched away 
from ns to-day Lokamonya Tilal did splendid 
servicei to India and bis name will ever be remem 
bered in Indian history He has set an example of 
self sacnhce and has left behind him a remarkable 
impression which willalviraya guide oor present and 
future generations It is a great loss to India Vibich 
cannot be compensated At tWs critical hoar when 
India is straggling for the assertion of her national 
honoar, his valcable guidance was absolntely neces 
sary Bnt Nve must submit to the will of the 
Almighty, and pray that bis sonl may rest m 
peace 


SIR N G CHANDAVARKAR. 

Sir N G Chaodavorkar wntes to the Kcsari — 
We all feel the loss as national He has died 
fighting disease os bravclj as lie fought for his 
country conrageonsly He has made his mark in 
history 
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MRS. RASIKAMANI DESAI. 

They had to grieve over the loss of one 
of India’s greatest patriots. Lokamanya Tilak 
was a real Lokamanya as was evident from 
the unprecedented marks of respect he received 
at the time of the funeral. All his actions 
for the sake of his Mother country were 
actuated by a spirit of self-sacrifice. He could 
accomplish much for this country only through his 
phenomenal patience and perseverence, and his 
selflessness was patent in all that he did. He was 
a jewel of the purest ray serene, and his loss was 
irreparable. 


THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

The British Congress Committee, London, 
•cabled to the General Secretary of the All-India 
Congress Committee the following — 

The British Congress Committee learned with 
grief the death of Mr. Tilak, and place on record 
their high appreciation of devoted and invaluable 
services throughout his life to the cause of India’s 
ireedom. Convey to the people of India deep 
•svmpathy at our irreparable loss of the indomitable 
leader. We hope the great example his life and 
work will be an abiding inspiration to continue the 
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Struggle for self detertninetion cause he strenuonslp 
laboured for — bis highest tribute countrymen can 
pay his memory 


M PAUL RICHARD 

M Paul Richard Co editor with Snjut Auro* 
blndo Gbose of Arya, sends the following message 
to the Independent ' — ■ 

Those who lived for the Motherland cannot 
die They live in her This death is a sign — the 
end of a great day and the beginning of a still 
greater one He dies to work with more power 
He dies to conquer 


MR. JAYARAMACHAR. 

Mr Jayaramachar a great Kanorese speaker 
in a telling speech, said that Mr Tilak did even 
greater service than Ramdas to India because while 
the latter organised Hindus only to resist tbe on 
slaught of Mahomedaos, tbe former organised 
Hindus Muslims and men of every caste and creed 
as a nation to work for the liberation of their 
Motherland 
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PANDIT MALAVIAYA. 

India has lost one of her greatest sons in the 
-death of my friend Mr. B. G. Tilak, who is 
mourned for by all men and women in this country. 
He loved the ancient arts of India, her literature 
and her culture He took pride in all that was good 
in India. He also took the greatest interest in, and 
was a great exponent of, their religious teachings; 
as was evidenced in his book Gita Rahasya which 
had become a classic by now. 


LOKAMANYA TILAK — August 1st. 

Mr. E. L. AIYAR, Bar-at-Law, Editor, 
Swadhamia, writes in his paper of 7th August, 
1921 — 

Ever since the mortal remains of Lokamanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak was committed to the flames 
by a mourning nation, the Chowpathi Sands of 
Bombay have become the theatre of Indian Nationa- 
lism. It was there that the movement of Non-Co- 
operation was started last year. It was to this 
sacred place that the sons of India and leaders of 
her people instinctively turned their steps, when on 
the eve of a momentous struggle they had to take a 
solemn vow to discard foreign cloth. The associa- 
tion of the memory of Lokamanya with the struggle 
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for freedom is the tnbate of appreaation whicb 
India pays to the great leader who lived, fonght and 
died in her service. 

By all acconota the homage paid to the me- 
morj of Lokamanya Tilak on the day of his anni- 
versary IS nnparalelled in the history of hero wor 
ship To honor him India sent its great sons and 
danghters from North Sontb, East and West. 
Men and women of ell ranks grades of all castes 
and creeds, thonsands lo nnmber, bare footed in 
voked the spint of the departed to consecrate the 
colonrs as they march to the battle of freedom an 
awe inspiring spectacle this of a gratefnl people 
honouring a great sooL 

The verdict of a people is the judgment of 
history rarely ernng always tme The verdict of 
India written on the thousands of earnest and de 
voted faces that gathered on the Chowpathi was 
that Bol Gangadbar Tilak is verily a Lokamanya, 
one worth) to be honored and cherished in Indian 
hearts as a great Sonl — who held aloft the ideal of 
libert) and inspired the drooping spints of this 
stneken people with the 6rc of enthusiasm and 
determination This is immortality indeed to be 
treasured m the memor) of a deathless people as 
its redeemer from the bondage of servntude This 
Immortalit) Indm offered to Lokaraan)a Tilak on 
the lit of August 
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In India there has been no lack of great men. 
Her history abounds with sadhus and statesmen, 
intellectual gaints and moral heroes. And yet as 
Lokamanya enters the Valhalla and takes his place 
in the company of the illustrious dead, he carries 
with him a distinctive quality of mind and soul that 
makes him shine with unique splendour even in the 
midst of effulgent spirits. 

There is no theodolite to measure the greatness 
of man save his influence over common men. The 
poet whose songs are sung by the wandering mins- 
trel and the labouring cooly, the saints whose minis- 
trations bring solace and comfort for the suffering and 
the sorrowful, the politician who moves the mind of 
the masses and opens their eyes to the vision of 
freedom, lives in history and is called great. Judged 
by this universal standard of greatness, the Loka- 
manya 13 a giant among men ; for, his influence over 
the rank and file of Indians was phenomenal. He 
is the first Indian politician who has captured the 
heart and imagination of the working men of India. 
When he was sentenced to imprisonment, it is the 
heart of the labourer that heaved with anger and 
passionate protest When he came from England 
after what destined to be his last great political ser- 
vice to the country, it was the commoners of Bom- 
bay who rolled in their thousands to welcome 
home the coming of their hero When he was taken 
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away from oa it la the worker and the labourer who 
followed his bier and were not to be comforted, for 
their champion was no more. Statesmen and Em 
pire builders are unknown save to the students of 
history Rajahs and Maharajahs unrecognised be 
>ond their dominions. But Tilak Maharaj bad an 
empire laid as vast as the confines of India and wbat 
the potentates and pioneers of the world aspire 
after but do not attain — the esteem and affection of 
a people over whom he has cast the spell of love 
Is there an Indian be it fn the village or in town 
tvho has not admired his Indomitable courage un 
<3uenchable patnotisra ? Is there a schoolboj who 
has not cherished him as his hero? 

The secret of LokamBn>a Tilak's unquestioned 
infinence over lodia, is bis unreserved dedication of 
his life and talents to the mother There are many 
who serve her with a faint heart ood a feeble will 
some who follow her when it brings them name and 
fame. To Lokamanya the service of the mother is 
no fitful impulse that suddenly appears and dis 
appears no emotional tidal wave that exalts or 
depresses- To him it was not a passport to fame 
nnd name n pose to seek popnlar applause The 
servnee of the motherland was a consuming passion 
the ver) basic principle of his being Endowed 
with abilities that on> da> would have brought him 
wealth iDfluencc he chose and that delibcratclj, 
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the povert}' that \n as ever the reward of a true 
patriot. No suffering, no persecution, no ridicule 
could ever turn him from the love of his people, 
from the service of his countrymen In adversity 
as in prosperity, in weakness ns in strength, in bon- 
dage as in freedom, in old ago as in youth the Loka- 
manya served his country and in that service never 
vacillated, never hesitated, never halted. When 
standing before a hostile jury and an mimical 
judge, surrounded on every side with the implacable 
hatred of a baffled bureaucracy, Lokamanya Tilak, 
undaunted and unruffled, uttered the memorable 
words which may well be regarded as the creed of 
his life* “ There are higher powers that rule the 
destinies of things and it may be the will of 
Providence that the cause which I represent may 
prosper more by my sufferings than by my remain- 
ing free ” Surely this love that suffers that others 
may live, is the balm that is the healing of 
nations. 

We who are commemorating Lokamanya’s 
anniversary should remind ourselves of the message 
-of his life There is one idea that runs through all 
his writings and speeches like the golden thread in a 
neck-lace of pearls and it is this that the liberty of 
India should first be won in the realm of the heart 
— the will. We are slaves to-day not so much 
because others keep us in thraldom but because we 
have not the will to be free. The voice that evet 
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dios iDto our ears our weakuess, our unpoteucyi is 
the voice the Mar* the arch deceiver the magic 
spell of power which the cooquerorB have cast on us, 
the snare of Maya. ** To*day my countrytneo the 
voice of Lokamanya nogs across the confines of 
life, “ if yon will to be free ye shall snrely be freed 
There is no power on earth that can stand m the 
way of a nation marching determinedly to freedom ' 

A scholar a teacher of no mean parts, Loka 
manya Tilaks claim to oar gratitude is his service 
to the country 

For decades Lokamanya Tilak was the central 
figure in Indian politics Hated by the bureaucrat, 
suspected by the Government feared by all the 
enemies of Indian progress, alone he earned m 
almost a hopeless struggle against tremendous odds. 
There vserc times ^hen the aky was overcast, and 
the thunder and lightning played around him and 
the battle seemed all but lost- Yet never once in 
bis life did Lokamanya Tilak lose bis faith in his 
people De\croDce did ho doubt the greatness of 
their destiny He had the jo> of seeing that bis 
soffenngs have not been m \viin He had inflicted 
a moral bloiv on the bureaucracy He has roused his 
people from their lethargj and implanted in their 
heacts the unquenchable thirst for freedom God 
bad been gracious to him Ere be closed his eyes 
He raised a man uho is to be his uorthy successor 
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to lead his people to the promised land. His eyes 
have seen the vision of India’s freedom. The long 
night has passed and the sun of hope is dawning in 
the East. The great soul might \\ ell have uttered 
in J03’. “ Nou lettest thou thy servant depart in 

peace for my eyes have seen thy salvation.” Great 
in death as in life, Bal Gangadhar Tilak passed into 
eternity with a serene mind bequeathing to us the 
sanctified memory of devoted service, passionate 
patriotism, that shall abide with us and inspire us 
as ve launch on the great adventure of freedom, 
and liberty. May his soul rest in peace. Shanti, 
Shanti, Shanti. 


APPRECIATION. 

I. 

(By C, A. K.) 

Dishonour not his memory with tear, 

The gnef of common men ! Himself ne’er grieved, 
Whate’er befell , nor in despair believed, 

One moment Before his presence melted fears. 

Or great or small , and as he shook his spears, 

What for that quaked not, pre-divined his doom ? 
What heart that stirred not e’en within the tomb ’ 
He’s gone ' — But how unwise to have thought the years,. 
Would spare him longer' He’s gone' And so must all. 
All be ' But from the one gaunt frame we saw. 

Him move in, into unnumbered hearts he hath thrown. 
The sparks of his mighty being, and he doth call. 
Now that he is silent, with voice more potent than law. 
To toil and toil nor falter nor bemoan ' 
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TENETS OF THE NEW PARTY 
{Calcutta 2nd January 1907 ) 

Two new words have recently come into exis 
tence with regard to our politick and they are 
Moderates and Extremists These words have a 
specific relation to time, and they therefore will 
change with time The Extremists of to day will 
be Moderates to morrow jnst as the Moderates of 
to-day were Elxtreraists yesterday When the 
National Congresa was first started nod Mr Dada 
bhai s views, which dow go for Moderates were 
given to the public he was styled an Extremist so 
that joa will sec that the term Extremist is an ex 
presaion of progress. Wc arc Extremists to day 
and our sons wll coll themselves Extremists and us 
Moderates. Ei'cry new party begins as Extremists 
and ends as Moderates The sphere of practical 
politics is not unlimited We cannot say what will 
Of will not happen 1 000 years hence — perhaps 
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during that long period, the whole of the white race- 
will be s^^ ept away in another glacial period. We 
must, therefore, study the present and work out a 
programme to meet the present condition. 

It is impossible to go into details within the 
time at my disposal. One thing is granted, vtz,, 
that this Government does not suit us As has been 
said by an eminent statesman — the Government of 
one country by another can never be a successful, 
and therefore, a permanent Government. There is 
no difference of opinion about this fundamental pro- 
position between the Old and New schools. One 
fact IS that this alien Government has ruined the 
country In the beginning, all of us were taken by 
surprise. We were almost dazed. We thought 
that everything that the rulers did was for our good 
and that this English Government has descended 
from the clouds to save us from the invasions of 
Tamerlane and Chengis Khan, and, as they say, not 
only from foreign invasions but from internecine 
warfare, or the internal or external invasions, as they 
call it We felt happy for a time, but it soon came 
to light that the peace which was established in this 
country did this as Mr Dadabhai has said in one 
place — that we were prevented from going at each 
other’s throats, so that a foreigner might go at the 
throats of us all. Pax Britannica has been esta- 
blished m this country in order that a foreign 
Government may exploit the country. That this is 
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the effect of this Pax Bntaooica is being gradually 
realised m these days. It was an unhappy circums 
lance that it was not realised sooner We believed 
in the benevolent intentions of the Government, but 
in politics there is no benevolence. Benevolence is 
ased to sugar coat the declarations of self interest 
•and we were in those days deceived by the apparent 
benevolent intenbonfl under which rampant self 
interest was concealed That was our stale then 
But soon a change came over us English educn 
tion growing poverty and better familiarity with 
oor rulers, opened our eyes and our leaders espe 
cially the venerable leader who presided over the 
recent Congress vms the first to tell us that the 
dram from the country was mining it and if the 
-dram \vas to continue there was some great disaster 
awaiting us So tembly convinced was he of this 
that be went over from here to England and spent 
twenty five years of his life in trying to convince 
the English people of the injustice that is being 
done to us He worked very hard He had coo 
^ersalions and inter\iews with Secretaries of Stale, 
with Members of Parliament — and with what 
result ? 

He has come here ot the age of eightj two to 
tell us that he is bitterly disappointed Mr Gokhale, 

1 know, is not disappointed He is a friend of 
mine and 1 believ'c that this is his honest convic- 
tion. Mr Gokhale is not disappointed but is ready 
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to wait another eighty years till he is disappointed 
like Mr. Dadabhai. 

He IS young, younger than myself, and I can 
very well see that disappointment cannot come in a 
single interview, from interviews which have lasted 
•only for a year or so. If Mr. Dadabhai is disap- 
pointed, what reason is there that Mr Gokhale shall 
not, after twenty years ? It is said there is a revi- 
val of Liberalism, but how long will it last ? Next 
y^ear it might be, they are out of power, and are we 
to wait till there is another revival of Liberalism, 
and then again if that goes down and third revival 
of Liberalism takes place; and after all what can a 
liberal Government do ? 1 will quote the observa- 

tion of the father of the Congress, Mr. A. O. Hume. 
This was made in 1893 Let the Government be 
■Liberal or Conservative, rest sure that they will not 
yield to you willingly anything. A Liberal Govern- 
ment means that the Governmeut or the members 
•of the Government are imbued with liberal princi- 
ples because they want to have the administration 
of their country conducted on those principles. 
They are Liberals in England, but I have seen 
Liberals in England come out to India to get into 
•conservative ways. Many of the civilion officers 
from schools and colleges, when they come out are 
very good Liberals. Coming in contact with Anglo- 
Indian men or when they marry Anglo-Indian 
women, they change their views, and by the time 
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they leave India they are conservatives. This ha* 
been the experience all over So hberal or conser 
vative, the point is, is any one prepared to give yon 
those nghts and concessions which mtellectnally a 
pbHosopber may admit to be fit to be conceded or 
granted to a sabject nation in coorse of time ? It 
IS intellectoal perception A philosopher and states 
man cannot be forced to do it I laoghed when I 
read tbe proceedings of the meeting in Calcntta* 
cangratnlating people on tbe appointment of Mr 
Morley to the Secretaryship of State for India. 
Passages were read from Mr Morley s books Mr 
Morley bad said so and so m Mr Gladstone s life 
Mr Morley had said this and bad said that be wa& 
the editor of a certain paper thirty >ear8 ago and 
he said so and so I asked myself if it wonld not 
have been better that some of the passages from tbo 
Bhagavad Oita were so quoted. The persons to 
whom I refer are gentlemen for whom 1 have the 
highest respect But what I say is, that thev utterly 
misunderstood tbe position or absolutely ignored 
the distinction betneen a philosopher and a states 
man A statesman is bound to look to the present 
circumstances and see what particular concessions 
arc absolntelj necessary, and what is theoreticnll) 
true or wTong He has to take into consideration 
both tbe sides. There ore the interested Anglo- 
Indians and the Secretary of State is the bend of 
the Anglo-Indian bureancracy whoso mouthpiece 
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he is. Do you mean to say that when the whole 
bureaucracy, the whole body of Anglo-Indians, is 
against you, the Secretary of State will set aside the 
whole bureaucracy and give 3fOu rights ? Has he 
the power ^ If he does, will he not be asked to 
walk away ? So then it comes to this that the 
whole British electorate mu^t be converted. So you 
are going to convert all persons who have a right to 
vote in England, so as to get the majority on your 
side, and when this is done and when by that majo- 
rity the liberal party is returned to Parliament bent 
upon doing good to India and it appoints a Secre- 
tary of State as good as Mr Morlej-, then you hope 
to get something by the old methods The new 
Party has realised this position The whole electo- 
rate of Great Britain must be converted by lectures. 
You cannot touch their pocket or interest, and that 
man must be a fool indeed who would sacrifice his 
own interest on hearing a philosophical lecture ! He 
will say, “ It IS a very good lecture , but I am not 
going to sacrifice my interest ” I will tell you a 
story. One of my friends who had been lecturing 
in England delivered a lecture on the grievances of 
India A man from the audience came and asked 
him how many of them there were The lecturer 
replied, “ thirty crores” The inquirer replied, ‘ Then 
5 ou do not deserve anything.’ That is the attitude 
with which an English workman looks at the ques- 
tion. You now depend on the Labour Party, 
ff 
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Laboarers have their own grievances, but they won t 
treat yon any better On the contrary they will 
treat yon worse, because British labourers obtain 
their livelihood by sending us their goods. This is 
the real position This position is gradually recog 
oised Yonnger people who have gone to England 
like ^Ir Gokfaole are not so disappointed though 
those who went with him were, like Mr Lala Lajpat 
Rai I am entering into personalities but I cannot 
place these facts in on intelligent manner if I do 
nut give the names although all of them are my 
friends This is then the state of things The 
new party perceives that this is futile To convert 
the whole electorate of England to )Our opinion 
and then to get indirect pressure to bear upon the 
members of Parliament, they in their turn to return 
a cabinet favourable to India and the whole Parlia 
ment the liberal party and the cabinet to bring 
pressure on the bareaacroc> to >^eld — wo 8a> this Is 
hopeless. You can now understand the difference 
between the old and the new parties Appeals to 
the bureaucracy are hopeless On this point both 
the new and old parties arc agreed The old party 
belitwcs In appealing to the British nation and we 
do not That being our position it logicallj follows 
we must have some other method There isnnotbcr 
altemttiv*c. We are not going to sit down quiet 
^\e shall have some other method b) which to 
achicv'e what wc want Wc are not disappointed 
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we are not pessimists. It is the hope of achieving 
the goal by our own efforts that has brought into 
eMStence this new part)'. 

There is no empire lost by a free grant of con- 
cessions by the rulers to the ruled. History does 
not record any such event. Empires are lost by 
lu\ury, by being too much bureaucratic or over- 
confident or from other reasons But an empire 
has never come to an end by the rulers conceding 
power to the ruled. 

You got the Queen’s proclamation. But it was 
■obtained without a Congress They wanted to 
pacify you, as you had grown too turbulent, and you 
got that proclamation without a demand, without 
Congress and without constitutional agitation That 
is a very good and generous declaration indeed. 
The Queen was very anxious that it should be 
couched in such terms as would create hopes in 
you. Now, all that anxiety did not proceed from 
constitutional agitation. It was after 1858, that 
constitutional agitation began The result was, the 
proclamation remained a dead letter, because you 
could not get it enforced, the conditions under 
Avhich it was made having disappeared. A promise 
was made but you proved too weak to have it en- 
forced. That IS the reason why it was not enforced. 
The bureaucracy got the upper hand and they esta- 
filished a system of administration in which it made 
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it irnpoBSible for the proclamation to be acted np to 
Lord CuixoD poohpoohed iL Another la^-yer said 
It was noconstitutional becanse it was not passed by 
Parliament His name was Sir James Stephen 
This was at the tune of the Ilbert Bill They want 
now to explain away that proclamation Is Mr 
Morley going to fnlfil it ? The explanation of the 
proclamation is not the question The question is 
what wnll compel him to fnlfil it This is the point 
at issue. I admit that we must ask. but we must 
ask. with the consciousness that the demand cannot 
be refnsed There is great difference between ask 
ing and petitioniog Take the Age of Consent Bill 
the Land Tax, the Tenancy Question Whenever 
there was a grievance we used to hold meetings, 
make petitions, representations and complaints in 
the Press and once the decision of Ctesar was 
known e\cr5thing wws silent and we accepted it 
lo%*«llj Such 18 the experience of the Go\ernmcnt 
and this is what I believe they wrote to Mr Mor 
ley relating to the partition question They have 
probably told Mr Morlcj that if be remained quiet 
for a short time e\er> thing would be right The 
present howl IS due to a few agitators, and when 
sufficient time has elapsed the agitation will subside 
and the partition will be occepted We know the 
people of India better than you do We ha\*e 
ruled o\cT them and we intend to rule mcr them 
and if our expcnencc is worth an} thing we advise 
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you not to yield to their clamorous agitation.” Mr. 
Motley’s counsellors are Anglo-Indians, they placed 
this before Mr. Morley He thinks that such con- 
sensus of ^opinion, administrative experience, it is 
impossible to over-ride. Philosopher or no philo- 
sopher, he thinks that the administrative duties 
require it, and he does it as honestly as any other 
man in the world. This is then how the matter 
stands. The new party wishes to put a stop to this. 
We have come forward with a scheme which, if you 
accept, shall better enable you to remedy this state 
of things than the scheme of the old school. Your 
industries are ruined utterly, ruined by foreign rule ; 
your wealth is going out of the country land you 
are reduced to the lowest level which no human 
being can occupy In this state of things, is there 
any other remedy by which you can help yourself ? 
The remedy is not petitioning but boycott. We 
say prepare your forces, organise your power, and 
then go to work so that they cannot refuse you 
what you demand A story in Mahahharata tells 
that Sri Krishna was sent to effect a compromise, 
but the Pandavas and Kauravas were both organi- 
sing their forces to meet the contingency of failure 
of a compromise. This is politics. Are you pre- 
pared in this way to fight if your demand is 
refused ? If you are, be sure you will not be 
refused ; but if you are not, nothing can be more 
certain than that your demand will be refused, and 
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perhaps, for ever We are not armed, and there 13 
GO necessity for arms either We have a stronger 
weapon a political Vkeapon in boycott We have 
perceived one fact that the whole of this adroinis 
tration which is earned on b> a handfol of English 
men, is earned on with oar assistance We are all 
in subordinate service The whole Goveniment is 
earned on with our assistance and they try to keep 
ns in Ignorance of oar power of co operation bet 
ween onrsch'es by which that which is in oor own 
bands at present can be claimed by us and adminjs 
tcred by oj Tbs point is to have the entire con 
trol in our hands I want to have the key of roy 
boose and not merely one stranger turned oot of it 
Self Government is our goal we want a control 
over our administrative machinery Wo don t want 
to become clerks and willing jnstruments of oar own 
oppression in the bands of an alien Government, 
and that Government is ruling over us not by its 
inuato strength but by keeping iis lu ignorance and 
blindness to the perception of this foct Professor 
Seely shares this vnew Every Englishman knows 
that (bey are a mere handful in (his country and 
It IS the buBincss of every one of them to befool 
joain bcliewng that you are weak and they am 
strong Thu IS politic*- \Yebave been deceived 
by such policy so long A^Ontthenevv party wants 
you to do is to realise the fact that your future rests 
entirely m your own bands If von mean to be 
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free, you can be free , if \ ou do not mean to be free, 
}ou will fall and be for ever fallen. So many of 
jou need not like arms ; but if you have not the 
power of active resistance, have you not the power 
of self-denial and self- abstinence in such a way as 
not to assist this foreign Government to rule over 
you ? This IS boycott and this is what is meant 
when we sa)', boycott is a political weapon. We 
shall not give them assistance to collect revenue and 
keep peace We shall not assist them in fighting 
beyond the frontiers or outside India with Indian 
blood and money We shall not assist them in 
carrying on the administration of justice. We shall 
have our own courts, and when time comes we shall 
not oay taxes Can you do that by your united 
efforts ? If you can, you are free from to-morrow. 
Some gentlemen who spoke this evening referred to 
half bread as against the whole bread. I say I want 
the whole bread and that immediately But if I 
cannot get the whole, don’t think that I have no 
patience 

I will take the half they give me and then try 
for the remainder This is the line of thought and 
action in which you must train yourself We have 
not raised this cry from a mere impulse It is a 
reasoned impulse Try to understand that reason 
and try to strengthen that impulse by your logical 
convictions I do not ask you to blindly follow us 
Think over the -whole problem for yourselves., If 
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yoD accept onr advice, we feel sore we can achieve 
OUT salvation thereby This is the advice of the 
new party Perhaps we have not obtained a fnll 
recognition of oor principles Old prejudices die 
very hard Neither of ns wanted to wreck the Con 
greiB, so we compromised, and were satisfied that our 
principles were recognised, though only to a certain 
extent That does not mean that we have accepted 
the whole sitnation We may have a step in 
advance next year so that within a few years oor 
principles will be recognised and recognised to soch 
an extent that the generations who come after ns 
may consider ns Moderates, This Is the way in 
which a nation prepresses. This is the way national 
sentiment progresses and this is the lesson you 
have to learn from the struggle now going on This 
IS a lesson of progress a lesson of helping yonrs-If 
as much as possible, and if yoo really perceive the 
force of It, if yoo are convinced by these arguments, 
then and then only is it Dossible for )on to efiect 
yoor salvation from the alien role under which you 
labour at this moment 

There arc many other points hot it is impossi 
ble to exhanst them oil in an hoar s speech If }‘ou 
carry any wrong impression come and get your 
doubts solved We are prepared to answer everv 
objection 8ol\*c every donbt and prove every state 
raent We want y'oor co-opcration without ymor 
help we cannot do anything single-handed. Wc 
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beg of 5011, we Appeal to you, to think over the 
questJou, to see the situation, and realise it, and 
after realising it to come to our assistance, and by 
our joint assistance to help in the salvation of the 
country. 


SPEECH AT BELGAUM. 

The speech below was delivered immediately 
after the meeting held under the auspices of Histo- 
rical Research Society on the 1st of May 1916 . 
Rajamanya Rajeshri Dada Sahib Khaparde pre- 
sided : — 

, “ When I was requested to deliver a lecture 
here to-day, I did not know what to lecture about- 
I do not stand before you to-day in any way prepared 
for any particular subject. I had come for the 
conference. Thinking that it would not be out of 
place if 1 were to say a few words to you about 
those subjects which were discussed during the past 
few days and about the obj'ect with which a Home 
Rule League was established here before the Con- 
gress, I have selected that subject for to-day’s 
lecture. 

“ What IS Swarajya ’ Many have a miscon- 
ception about this. Some do not understand this. 
Some understanding it, misrepresent it. Some do 
not want it. Thus there are many kinds of people. 
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I am not prepared to-day to enter into any imrticolar 
discussion of any «ort beyond saying a few general 
words on the foUowng among other points What 
is Swarajya? Why do we ask for it ? Are we fit 
for It or not ? In what manner must ViO make this 
demand for Svarajya of those of whom wc have to 
make it ? In what direction and on what lines are 
we to carry on the work which we have to carry 
on ? It IS not the cose that these general ^>ords 
which I am going to say are the out come of raj 
effort and exertion alone. The iden of Swarajya is 
an old one. Of course when Swarajya is spoken of 
It shows that there is some kind of rule opposed to 
Svarajya t t ours and that this idea originates at 
that time This is plain When such a condition 
arrives it begins to be thought that there should be 
Svarajya and men raoke exertions for that pur 
pose You are at present in that sort of condition 
Those who arc ruling over >on do not belong to 
your religion raceorc^en country The question 
whether this rule of the English Government is 
good or bad IS one thing The question of ones 
own and alien is quite another Do not confuse 
the two at the outset When the question 'alien 
or'onesown comes we must say alien When 
the question good or bad ? comes we may sa) 
good or we ma> say bad If jou saj bad 
then what is the improvement timl must made 
in it ? — this question is different If j^ou sn> good 
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It must be seen what good there is under it which 
N\as not under the former rule. These are differ- 
ent points of view . Formerly there were many 
kingdoms in our India — in some places there was 
Mahomedan rule, in some places there was Rajput 
rule, in some places there was Hindu rule and in 
some places there was Maratha rule — W'ere these 
Sicarajyas good or bad ? I again remind you that 
this IS a question different from our theme. We 
shall consider it afterwards. All other rules being 
broken up, the universal soi'creignty of the English 
Government has been established in India. To-day^ 
we have not to consider the history of other’s down- 
fall. We have also not to consider how they felL 
Nor am I going to speak about that Let us turn 
to the present system of administration. Some 
able men w'ho have been educated ,in England and 
have received college education there come to India 
and the State administration of India is carried on 
through them, ‘ Emperor ’ is a w-ord When you 
give a visible form to the sentiment which arises 
in your mind at the mention of the word Raja t. e., 
king, there is the present Emperor This senti- 
ment Itself is invisible When a visible form is 
given to this invisible something there is the King 
— the Emperor. But the Emperor does not carry 
on the administration The question of Swaiajya 
is not about the Emperor, not about this invisible 
sentiment This must be remembered at the outset. 
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Let there be any country it muBt have a king, 
it most have some men to carry on ita manage 
ment and there must be exercised some sort of rnle 
in it The case of anarchical nations is different 
These nations can never nse. As in a honse there 
must be some one to look to its management^ 
when there is no mao belongiog to the bouse an 
outsider is brought in as a trustee — just so is the 
case also with a kingdom In every country there 
is a certain body for carrying on its administration 
and there is some sort of arraDgement An anoly 
SIS must be made of both these tfaiogf vt£ , of this 
arrangement and this body and as stated yesterday 
by the President (the President of the Provmcial 
Conference) of the sentiment of * king There 
must be a k*iog there most be State administration 
Both these propositions arc true from the historical 
point of view Of a country where there u no 
order where there is no king that is where there is 
no supervising body, the Mahabaraia say’s A 
wise man should not 111*0 even for a moment at that 
place. There is no knowing when, at that place, 
our li\es may be destroyed when our wealth may 
be stolen when our house may be dacoitcd nay 
set fire. There must be a government I will 
not say at length what there was m the Kntayugn 
in ancient times The people of that time did not 
retjoire a king E>cfy one used to cany on bosi 
ness looking only to mutual good Oor Parana* 
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saj that there was once a condition when there was 
no king. But if we consider whether such a state 
existed in historical times it will .ippear that such a 
condition did not exist. There must be some con- 
trol or other. Control cannot be exercised always 
by all people assembling together at one place. 
Hence, sovereign autnority is alw'a3’s divided into 
two parts: one the Advisory bod}^ and the other 
the excentue bodjx The question about Sicarajya 
w'hich has now' arisen in India is not about the said 
invisible sentiment. This question is not about 
those who are to rule over us, (and) according to 
whose leadership, b}’ w'hose order and under whose 
guidance, that rule is to be exercised It is an un- 
disputed fact that w'e should secure our owm good 
under the rule of the English people themselves^ 
under the superv'ision of the English nation, w’lth 
the help of the English nation, through their sym- 
pathy, through their anxious care and through those 
high sentiments which they possess And I have 
to sa.y nothing about this (cheers) Note this first. 
Do not create confusion in your minds by confound- 
ing both the aspects These two aspects are quite 
distinct What we have to do w’^e must do wnth the 
help of some one or another, since to-day we are in 
such a helpless condition. It is an undoubted fact 
that we must secure our good under protection. 
Had it not been for that, your independence would 
never have gone If we take for granted that we 
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have to bnng about the dawn of our good vnth the 
help of the English Governraent and the Bntish 
Empire then one more strange thing which some 
{leople see in this will altogether disappear To 
speak IQ other words, there is no sedition in this^ 
If then ^vith the help of the English Government — 
if the words invisible English Government, be 
used for the words English Governraent there 
would be no mistake — if with the help of this luvi 
Bible English Government, yon are to bring about 
the dawn of jour good fortune then, what is it that 
)ou ask ? This second question arusos The answer 
to It again lies lu the very distinctiou of \\h!cb 1 
spoke to you Though a Governmeut roay be mvi 
sible still wheo it begins to become visible the 
management of that kingdom is earned on by Its 
hands and by its actions This state of being visl 
ble is different from »n\i8ible Government If you 
ask how I fsj IQ the same manner as the great 
Brahma is different from Maya I have taken the 
word visible and invisible from Vedanta (PhUoso 
phy) The great Brahma which is without attn 
bates and form is different and the visible form 
which It aisumes when ft begins to come under the 
temptation of Uu>a is dilTcrent, Hence these 
dealings which are duo to Maya arc sure to change 
What IS the charactenstic of Maya ? It changes 
every moraent One Go\*emmcnt w ill remain per 
’manent (cis.) invisible Go\emment and the visible 
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Go\crnment changes every moment. The word 
Sxcarajya which has now arisen relates to visible 
Government. Maintaining the invisible Govern- 
ment as one, what change, if effected in the mo- 
mentarily changing visible Government, would be 
beneficial to our nation ? This is the question of 
Sicamjya. And this being the question of Sioarajya, 
there arises the further question : In whose hands 
should be the administration carried on in our 
India ^ We do not wish to change the invisible 
Government — English Government. We say that 
the administration should not be in the hands of a 
visible entitj by whose hands this invisible Govern- 
ment IS getting work done, but should pass into 
some other’s hands The Swarajya agitation which 
IS now carried on is carried on in the belief that 
this administration if earned on by some other 
hands or with the help of some one else, or by some 
other visible form would be more beneficial to the 
people than w'hen carried on by those by whose 
hand it is now earned on. Let us take a parallel. 
There is an Emperor in England An English Act 
contains the rule that the king commits no wrong 
The king never commits a wrong (offence). His 
authonty is limited in such a manner that he has 
always to be advised by a minister. The Prime 
Minister acts on bis own responsibility There 
may be a good many people here who have studied 
English history. This is the chief principle in the 
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Bntiah constitaliod When this pnnaplo was 
established in English History, the nnmber of 
sedition cases began to fall Here in India v,t 
have the administrators losutating cases of sedition 
Those who carry on the administration are different 
and the king la different The king is one and the 
same Bat the miniater changes every five years 
It wonld not be sedition if any were to start a 
discnssion advocating a change of ministry It 
happens every day before the eyes of the English 
people The king s ministers go out of office after 
five years, go ont of office after two years they 
may qnarrel among themselves aa they like What 
18 that to the king He is the great Brahma 
withont attributes ? He Is not affected by this 
The Swaraj)a agitatfon now existing in India is 
then about change in such a ministry Who rnlcs 
in India ? Does the Emperor come and do it ? He 
IS to bo taken in procession like a god on a great 
occassion >\*e ore to manifest onr lo)’alt> towards 
him This IS our dulv Through whom, then is 
the administration earned on It is earned on 
through those ^ho are now servants (vts ) the State 
Secrclarv Viceroj Governor, and below him the 
Collector the Patel and Instl} the Police sepo) If 
It be said that one Police sepoy should be transfer 
red and another Police sepoy should be appointed 
would that constitnte sediton ? If it he said that 
the Collector who has come is not wauled and 
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that another is wanted, would that constitute sedi- 
tion ^ If it be said that one Governor is not 
anted, another Governor should be appointed, 
would that constitute sedition ^ If it be said * This 
State Secretar}' is not wanted, bring another’ would 
that constitute sedition ? Nobody has called this 
sedition. The same principle which is applicable 
to a Police sepoy is also applicable to the State 
Secretar}\ We are the subjects of the same king 
whose Minister the State Secretary is and whose 
servant he is. This then being so, if any one were 
to say, * the State Secretary is not wanted, Fuller 
Saheb is not wanted in Bengal, — such resolutions 
have often been passed in the case of Governors, 
not m the present but in the past time — and were 
to give reasons for that, you may say about him 
that his head must have been turned and that the 
reasons he gives are not good or sufficient But 
from the historical point of view, it does not follow 
that when he says so, that constitutes sedition 
(cheers). Our demand belongs to the second class. 
It IS concerned with Swarajya. Consider well what 
I say. If you think that the pifesent administration 
is carnbd on well, then I have nothing to say.-^ - In 
the Congresses and Cenferences that are. now held 
you come an^ say r ‘ Our Kulkarni Vatan has beeh 
taken taway), zulum has been exercised upon us in 
-connection with the - Forest - Department, liquor 
bas-^spiead more' in connection ‘with the' Abkari 
gg 
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•Dqmrtmcnt, also -wo do oot receive that sorttof edn- 
cation which we-ought to get What is at the rootof 
flUthia"? What 15 the benefit of merely saying this? 
Wby doyoxi notiget edacatlon ? Why are -shops 
of the Ahtan I>opartment oponed where we do -not 
•want them ? In the Forest Department, Jaws abont 
reserved forests and abont forest of this sort or of 
thflt sort are made. Why were they made? At 
present, lists open listsof gnevances come before 
the Congress Why was jnry abolished ngainit 
yonr will ? ^Vhy was no college opened in the 
Karnatic op to this time? All these qaestions are 
of such a kind 4hai there is bat one answer to 
them At ipresent what do we do Is there no 
•College ?— petition to the Collector or to the 
Governor, because he basipoweruo his hands. If 
this power had come into ^or bands if you had 
bean the officials in their place m if their antbonty 
had been responsible to the pnbhc opinion these 
things would not have happened. No other answer 
than this can be given to the above These things 
happen bccaose there is no authority in yonr hands 
The nnthocity io deode these matters is not given 
to yon forwhose good this whole nrrnngemeot Is to 
be made Hence “we hare to ask like children. 
The ch3d cries wben it ts "hongry It cannot say 
-that tt is hungry The mother bos to hod ont 
arbether it is hun g ry tjc has a bellyache. Some- 
trmei the Tcmediei nsed pio i c out of place. Pirh 
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has become our conditipn at present. In .the first 
place you do not at all Jcnow wfiat you want aad 
•where lies your .difficulty. When you know it, you 
begin to speak. You have no power j,n your h^nds 
to cause things to be done according to your desire. 
Such being the condition, what has happened now ? 
Whatever you .have to do, whatever you want — if 
you want to dig a well in your house — you have to 
petition to the Collector. If you want to Jail a 
tiger in the forest you have to petition to the 
Collector. Grass cannot be obtained, wood cannpt 
' be obtained from the forest freely, permission to cut 
;grass IS required — ;petition the Collector. All fhis 
is a .helpless state. We do not want this acrange- 
.ment. We want some better arrangement .than 
this That IS Swarajya^ that is Home Rule. Xhe^e 
-questions.do not arise in the beginning. WJien.a 
boy IS young he knows nothing. When he grows 
,up be begins to know and then begins to think that 
It would be very good jf the .management of the 
household was .earned on at least to ^orae , extent 
according to bis Iwish. Just so it is with a 
nation. WRentt is able to consider for itself, when 
It acquires the capacity of considering ior itself, 
that the question is likely to arise. Let us give up 
the thought about the invisible , Government, let us 
come within the limits of the visible Government, 
We then.see that the people who make this arrange- 
'inent,,who carry on theadmiDistratioo, are appointed 
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m England accordjng to certain law, and rules 
are made witiun the limits of those laws as io what 
should be their policy These roles may be good 
or bad They may be good, they may be quite 
well arranged and methodical I do not say that 
the> are not. Bat however good may be the 
arrangement made by other people, still he who 
w'ants to have the power to make his own arrange 
ment is not likelj always to approve This is the 
pnnciple of Svarajya If you have the powers to 
select your Collector it caonot be said with certain 
ty that he would do any more work than the present 
Collector Perhaps he may not do He may even 
do It badly I admit this. But the difference 
between this and that is this this one u selected 
by us, he 18 our man be sees how we may remain 
pleased while the other thinks thus what wo 
think to be good must appear so to others what is 
there with respect to which we should listen to 
others I am so much educated I get so much 
paj I possess so much ability — wb> should I do 
anj thing which would bo harmful to others ? The 
only answer IS Because you have such conceit 
(Laughter ) It is onI> the wearer that know s where 
the shoe pinches Others cannot know This is 
the onl> cause There is no other cause. Hence 
if yt>u rainutel) consider the \‘arIous comploints 
which have nnsen in our countr) it will appear that 
the s) stem which is subsisting now is not \Tanted 
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by us. Not that' we do not want the king, nor 
that we do not want the English Government, nor 
that we do not want the Emperor. We want a 
particular sort of change in the system according to 
which this administration is carried on and I for 
one do not think that if that change were made 
there would arise any danger to the English rule. 
But there is reason to think that some people whose 
-spectacles are different from ours see it, because 
they say so (cheers). Hence the minds of"^ many 
people are now directed to the question as to what 
change should be effected in the system to fit in 
English Rule with the popular will. We make ' 
minor demands, viz , remove the liquor shop m a 
certain village named Ghodegoan ; they say it 
should not be removed. Done. We say reduce 
the salt tax, they say we look to the amount of 
revenue derived from the salt duty. If the tax is 
reduced, how should the revenue be managed ? He 
who has to make the arrangement of administration 
has to do these things. When I ask for the autho- 
rity to manage my household affairs, I do not say, 
^ive me the income which you obtain and spend it 
not. We ourselves have to earn and we ourselves 
must expend. This is the sort of double responsi- 
bility which we want. Then we shall see what we 
have to do. This is the claim at present. Bureau- 
crats come and say, ‘ Act according to our wishes’, on 
the other hand we say, ‘Act according to our wishes 





eo that fill oar gnc^^ncca may be remwed We know 
that ^irietimts a boy obstinately asks for ft cap^ 
Worth 25 rtpetfS from fns faiher* Had he been in 
his fatber*^ place it is very doabtfdl ■whether he 
wbnld have paid 25 rtipeefl foe the dap dr not The 
father refuses bnt the boy -is gtieved at the time 
And why re be grreved af iC ? Because he does not 
naderttand bedanse the management re not in his 
own hands If he had he woold know In like 
maoneT the introdactioo of Self adromretration re 
beneficial to India We want this thing to-day 
When this one thing is obtained the remaining 
things will come into bar possession of themselves. 
This is at the root of the tbaosands of demands 
which we are making When we get this key into 
our hands we can open not only one bat 5 or 10 
doors at once Sacb is the present question In 
order that the attention of till may be directed to 
this question this Home Rule League was establish 
cd here the other day Some will be grieved at it 
I do not deny it Everyone is gneved It was 
said here some time back that when a boy is a 
minor the father when dying appoints a panch 
Thtpanch when appointed supervises the whole of 
the estate Some berieftt does nccnie. This is not 
denied Afterwards when tho boy has grown up 
he secs that there is something wrong in this 
arrangement * I most acquire fhe right ^ manage 
ment then I shall carry on better management than 
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this, he says to himself. He is confident. It may 
not ht that he actually carries on the management 
as well. If he be a prodigal, he may squander 
away his father’s money. But he thinks he must 
manage his own affairs. In order to avoid any 
opposition the law lays down the limitation that on 
the boy’s completing 21 years age, the trustee 
should cease his supervision and give it into the 
boy’s possession. This rule which we observe in 
every day life applies equally also to the nation. 
When the people m the nation become educated 
and begin to know how they should manage their 
affairs, it is quite natural for them that they them- 
selves should claim to manage the affairs which are 
managed for them by others. But the amusing 
thing in the history of politics is that the above 
law about 21 years has no existence in it. Even 
if we may somehow imagine a law enjoining that 
when a nation has been educated for a hundred 
years it should be given the right to administer 
itself it IS not possible to enforce such a law. The 
people themselves must get the law enforced. They 
have a right to do so. There must be some such 
arrangement here. Formerly there was some better 
arrangement to a little extent. Such an arrange- 
ment does not exist now And therein lies the 
reason of all our demands^ of the grievances which 
we have, the wants which we feel and the inconveni- 
ences which we notice in the administration. And 
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the remedy j. which is proposed after making inquiries 
IS called Home Rule^ It? name is Swarajya To 
pnt it briefly the demand that the management of 
our aflalrs should be in our hands is the demand for 
Sxoarajya Many people have at present objections 
to this. I merely gave the definition in order to 
make the subject clear The people on the other 
Bide always misrepresent it If there be no mistake 
in the logical reasoning of what I have now said 
bow will any mistake arise unless some part of it is 
misrepresented? Hence those people who want to 
point out a mistake misrepresent some sentences 
out of this and find fault with them saying this is 
such a thing this is such a thing It is not the 
duty of a wise man to irapoto those things to us 
which we never demand nt all to censure us and 
ridicule us before the people. Need I say more 
about this? (Cheers.) If any one of }ou has such 
a misconception let him give it up At least 
remember that what I tell you is highly consistent 
It is in accordance with logical science It agrees 
with history 1 said that king means invisible king 
or Goemment — this is no offence whatever There 
arc deities between 1 Very often God does not get 
ongrj these deities get angry without reason! We 
must hrst settle with them So if there has arisen 
any misconception let it be removed All I have 
said IS for that purpose. Now I tell >oa the natnre 
of our demand Even before that, let us consider a 
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little the question whether we are fit for carrying" 
on the administration or not. Some time ago I 
gave you the instance of panch and their ward. 
There generally it happens that as the boy grows 
up more and more, those who think that the 
management should not pass into his hands report, 
one that his head has now begun to turn, another 
that he is not mad but that he appears to be half 
mad and so on. The reason of this is that the 
management should remain in their own hands for 
a couple of years more A third says ‘ True, you 
may give authority into his hands, but do you know^ 
that he lias got bad habits ? ’ These people say 
five or ten things about him What is to be gained 
by doing this ? The dispute goes before the Court 
and then they get him adjudged mad. Some thing 
like this has now begun to happen here. To give 
authority into people’s hands is the best principle 
of administration. No one Idisputes this ; because 
the same thing is going on in the country of those 
■officials who are here. When they go there they 
have to advocate the same principle. Therefore no 
one says that this historical principle is bad. Then 
what IS bad ? They distinctly say that the Indians 
are not to-day fit for Swarajya (laughter), and some 
of us are like the cunning men m the story occur- 
ring m the Panchatantra. That story is as follows; 
A villager had come taking a sheep on his head. 
One man said to him ‘ There is a she-goat on your 
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head A second said 'There is a dog* on yoni" 
bead. A third one said quite a third thmg The' 
villager threw away the sheep The men took' if 
away Oar condition is like that. The story 
relates to haroan natoro^ There are among ns 
people who are jast like them Why are we nof 
fit'’ Because fitness has not been created m us"' 
We have not done it our parents have not done it 
We have not got such powers But the Govern 
ment has gn'en yon some poirers m the Council 
Smfaa and Chaubal are In the Coanal Tu the 
Executive Councils ot other places also there are- 
selected people \VbeQ these people were selected 
for apporntment, did any one ever say We are 
not fit do not gii.e us the post ” No one said it 
(Cheers) What then is the use of saying so to our 
meeting? I should concede these people were 
speaking true if i\dien the bureancracy actually 
confers some great powers on them they stand up 
and say We do not want them we ore not fit for 
them, — the Brahmins alone mast come and p erfor m 
Shroddha at our house, we cannot perform It I 
think that those men who say things because such 
and such a person i\'OQld like or would not like and 
bring forward ercnscs for that purpose exhibit their 
own nature (cheers.) ^\^ly are wc not fit ? Have wc 
no nose no ejes no ears no intellect ? Can \re not 
write? Have wc not read hooks? Can we not 
dde a horse ? Whj are mr not fit? As a Jew Fn’ 
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one of Shakespeafe’s dramas asked, I ask yon vrhst 
have we not ^ You have not discharged worlc If 
it IS not given at all, when are you to discharge it ? 
(Cheers.) Has it ever happened that we did not do 
work when rt was 'given ? No one did say, we are 
unfit, do not appoint us. You appoint them, ‘Yon 
get wotTc done hy them ’ and afterwards it is also 
announced m a Governmeut resolution. ‘ He has 
done his duty and so on.’ If we go further we may 
ask ‘You bring from England quite a new man of 
twenty-one years What can he do ^ Has he any 
ejiperienOe at all? He comes all at once and 
straight away becomes Assistant Collector, and 
becomes the superior of a Mamlatdar though the 
latter be sixty years old What is the comparison ? 
(cheers). Is sixty years’ experience of no value ? 
A man of twenty one years comes and begins to 
teach you Generally he makes this Mamlatdar of 
sixty years stand before him He does not give 
him even a chair for sitting, and this poor man 
Stands before him with joined hands because he has 
to get Rs 150, 200, or 400 (cheers). How then is. 
the Saheb to acquire experience, how is he to be- 
come fit, and how is the work to go on ? Has any 
one thought about this ? Had it been true that the- 
people of India are not fit for Swarajya and that 
they would not be able to keep their kingdom in 
good order, then Hindus and Mahomedans would 
never have governed kingdoms in this country m. 
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ancient timea Formerly there were oar kingdoms 
in this country There were administrators The 
proof of this is that before the advent of the 
l^oglish Government in this country there was at 
least some order, there was no disorder everywhere, 
•any man did not kill another Since there existed 
such order, bow can it be said that the people are 
not fit for self rule. To-day science has made pro 
gress, knowledge has increased, and experience has 
accumulated m one place We must have more 
liberty than before, and we must have become fitter 
On the contrary it is said we are not fib Whatever 
might have been the case tn former times this olle 
gatloo 18 utterly false now Better say wc shall 
not give you. What I say is, don t apply the words 
not fit to us At least we shall know that we ore 
not really to be given We shall got it But why 
do we not get it? It is indirectly said that we are 
not fit They say it is to teach us that they have 
come here This is admitted But bow long will 
you teach us ? We ask (Laughter) For one 
geoeratiOD, tno geueratioos or three generations! 
Is there any end to this ? Set some hmit 

You came to teach us. When we appoint a teacher 
at home for a boy we ask him v,>ithio how many 
da>8 be nould teach him — whether in 10, 20 or 25 
dajt within two months, iwthin four months. But 
if the itud> which should take six mouths for the 
boy to finish >^ouId, be were to say contrary to our 
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expectation, take one year, ^we tell him you are use- 
less, go, we shall appoint another teacher (cheers)^ 
This applies to all people alike. Our officers have 
control over the people’s education and it is their 
duty to improve them this duty points one way, 
their attempts point another way They say that 
whatever attempts they make it is impossible for th& 
people to become fit for work We say our 

people are men like j'ou, as wise as you You take- 
them m service, get work done by them, your strict- 
ness IS proverbial. What is going on in the Khalsa 
territory ? There is no obstruction in the manage- 
ment. Is it obstructed m Mysore ? Who are doing 
the’work^ The king of Mysore is a Hindu, the- 
minister is a Hindu, the subjects are Hindus, the- 
lower officers are Hindus. They carry on the 
administration of such a large kingdom as Mysore, 
but It IS said that the people of the two districts 
heyond Mysore cannot it on in that manner. 
(Laughter, cheers) There are six districts in the 
Mysore territory, hence it is like saying that six are 
fit and eight are not fit. There is fitness in us 
beyond any doubt (cheers). You may then, we say, 
-for some reason ndmit it or not. Well. What . 
authority is there for thinking that we possess fit- 
ness? I pointed to a Native State. I tell you 
another thing. Keep yourself aloof for- ten .years 
ahd see whether it can be done or not (cheers, 
laughter). It it cannot-be done take us under your 
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■control after ten j-eara (cheors) You are free to do 
so This too, IS oat to b& done There is 

(DO Swarajya There is no Strarcy^^a What does 
n mean ? What do we ask for ? Do we 
■say Drive away the Eoghab Govemment ? Bot 
I ask what IS it to the Emperor? Does the 
Emperor lose anything whether -the admmistra 
tjon IS carried on by a civil servant or by oar Belvi 
Saheb ? (Cheers) The rule atill remains The 
Emperor still cemaios The difl’ereoce wonld be 
that the while servant who was with him wonld be 
replaced by a black servant (cheers) From whom 
then does this opposition come ? This opposition 
comes iiom those people who are in power Jt 
does not come itom the Emperor From the 
Emperor s point of view there is neither anarchy 
nor want of loyalty nor sedition in this What 
docs I^ajodroha (ledition) mean ? Hatred of the 
king Does King mean a pohee sopoy ? (Laugh 
ter) I said some time hack that this distinction 
must first be made. Otherwise if io morrow }0u 
say remove the police sepoy it would coosUtutc 
sedition Such is the belief af police sepoys 
CUnghter) In tbo ume manner goa htUeiurtber 
and you ntU see that the demand made by ns is 
right proper jostnnd tn conformity with human 
nature. Other intions hav*e done ishat we ore 
domg It has not been done only iu our country 
Sinrrrt/ya what does It mean ? hJot 
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ihat you do not want the English rule.- There is 
the mistake at the root. Some one has some object 
in 'perpetuating it. It iis .served out by men whose 
interest lies ,iu deceiving ^you. Do not care lor 
it at all. 

‘ If you think that you are men like .other men, 
that IS enough. When .our objectors go to England 
their antellect and they are put to the test there. 
Therein we stand highei. What then is trotted 
out ^ They say your mteUect may be good, but 
you do not possess character, courage and lofher 
quahbes. Their character, I admit for a ghatka 
{24 minutes) the absence of that particular charac- 
ter. Bnt at does not follow -that we cannot acquire 
it (laughter). How can such character be developed 
in men whose life as spent m service and m service 
alone ^ Can it be said of any person — He worked 
as a clerk for 25 years, wrote on the cover the 
Saheb’s orders, obtained the Saheb’s signatnre 
thereon and thus he acquired )the necessary charac- 
ter after 25 years. — Even if some truth as presumed 
in such a statement yet he will ,at first End it 
difficult to do responsible work. This is not demed. 
Dtft when the system under which such men am, 
has disappeared, it cannot be ,said .that men would 
notiecome Et an the next -geneikttion. Hence m 
my 'opimon we are /fit for Sxvarajya. J shall now 
briefly tell ■you what we wish to obtara and what 
we fshould /demand and then conclude my speech. 
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" You know what Indian administration if. 
It most be noted that it is earned on in accordance 
with a particnlar law Its rules are fixed. \Vhal 
are the powers of the Secretary of State ? What 
are the powers of the Governor General ? They 
define. There are three great parts of the sj^tem 
The Secretary of State u in England The Gover 
nor General is at Delhi id India Under him there 
IS a Governor for every Presidency For the 
present let ns omit those onder him Bat the mom 
system is of the above inple character Let ns 
begin to consider each Who appoints the Secrc 
tary of State ? Not we This is a hentage from 
the Company’s government When there v,as the 
East India Compan/s mle in this country all 
matters were earned on In the interests of tmde 
The whole attention was directed towards the 
question how might the Company s shareholders 
abtain considerable profit the Company s Dircc 
tors •uere in the place of the present Secretary of 
Stite You might say that it was a contract given 
for go\’eming the entire kingdom 'ion know for 
instance under the Peshw^a s mle Mamlatdars 
offices ^^ere given away under a contract This 
Indian administration was as it were according to 
the then law of Government, a trade earned on by 
the East India Company They were to denre 
from It as much profiit as possible The company’i 
directors were to be In Engldnd The attention of 
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the administration was directed to the fact that 
profit was to be given to the Directors, t e , share- 
holders. A letter used to come to the Governor- 
General here to this effect — ‘ So much profit must 
be paid to us this year Realise it and send it to 
us.’ This was the administration The people’s 
good was not considered under it. It was the story 
of the milk-man and his cows. If the cows did not 
yield sufficient milk, he says fill the pot with water 
The administration of India was carried on like 
that. Subsequently it appeared after discussion 
that this administration was not good. And when 
Queen Victoria — you may say the Parliament — 
took the administration into their own hands, 
they did not approve of this trading system. 
Therefore they toojr it into their hands This 
was alright However the system of adminis- 
tration was modelled on the policy which was 
in existence when the administration was assum- 
ed (by the Parliament) and under which the 
Directors were masters in England and their ser- 
vants were masters here. The State Secretary has 
come in the place of the Directors. The Governor- 
General has come in the place of their Governor 
Thus what was done ? The Sovereign — the Parlia- 
ment — took the administration into their hands, 
but the estabhsnment of employees which then 
existed has remained just as before. This happened 
m 1858 after the mutiny. From that time to this 
hh 
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the administration of India has been earned on in 
accordance with mles and arrangemeots formed as a 
hentage of the Company a policy If the power had 
realij to go to the sovereign this modelling after the 
policy of the Company shonld have disappeared 
He is the King and we are bis snbjects. It is bis 
doty to role for the good of the subjects And an 
arraogeraent should have been made in accordance 
with the roles — lawful — that may be incloded in 
that duty Bot the arrangement was made thus — 
the Directors disappeared the Secretary of State 
slept into their shoes as the final authority Who 
IS to decide how much money is to be spent in India 
and what taxes are to be imposed ? The State 
Secretary Sach powers arc not placed m the 
Governor General s hands He is the chief oEBcer 
The Governors are under him They arc servants 
There are other servants under them And the 
entire administration most be carried on with the 
consent of and in consultation with and with the 
advice of this State Secretary Such is the present 
policy What has happened gradually It bos 
continued but a commercial policy Though the 
rule u-ent into tho hands of the Queen s Govern 
meat and though they issued a great proclamation 
the policy of the administrarion is not on the lines 
of that proclamation It fs in accordance with the 
trading Company s policy tho administration of the 
Kingdom is in accordance with the Company • 
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policy. So the proclamation has had no effect. 
(Laughter, cheers.) Such was the arrangement. 
At the time our people did not know it I believe, 
that if education had spread as much as it is now, 
the people would have contended that since the 
Queen had taken the reins of Government into her 
own hands, the administration of tne kingdom 
should, as regards the sovereign and the subjects, be 
for the good of the subjects Our people would 
then have told that the arrangement made by the 
Company was simply for its own benefit, and that a 
change must be made in that policy — in that 
arrangement Such contention did come The 
people have now contended for many years To 
put the matter very briefly, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 
(cheers), who is one of those living persons who 
clearly saw and pointed out the defects, began this 
work How did he begin ? He said ‘ What is the 
difference betvveen the Company’s system and this 
s-^stem ? We do not see any in it The rules are 
all made in accordance with the Company’s policj'. 
Are the people likely to derive any benefit from 
them ’ ’ Then came the Legislative concils They 
were such that the Governor-General was to appoint 
them Originally the members were not to be 
-elected by the people Gradually your men became 
members of the Municipality and of the Legislative 
Council. Still the final keys are m the hands of 
the authorities. Discussion may be held in the 
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Legislative Council They say You ba\'e foil 
liberty to hold a discussion You may hold a dis 
cussion about spending the money in this country 
But we shall decide whether it should be so spent 
or not. Exert yourself mentally and vocally as 
much as you can we have no objection to it. Be 
av^e throughout the night prepare your speeches 
'^nstead of printing them in a newspaper we shall 
publish them m the Bombay Government Gaxette 
This IS the result Nothing is hereby gained 
Hope IS held out, no doubt. There is a sliloh 
(stanza) in the Mahabharat which aaye hope should 
be made dependent upon time Onr fnends say* 
* Rights are to be given to >ou when yon become fit 
We do not wish to remain in India. When you 
become fit we shall give the bundle into your 
possession and go to England by the next English 
steamer (cheers) Very well A time limit shonld 
be laid down We shall give in two years Wc 
shall give in ten years It did come afterwards 
Time should be coupled with obstacles Ten year* 
were mentioned These days passed and were very 
wearisome We are obliged to moke them fifteen 
was the next Hope and time should be coupled 
with an obstacle. The obstacle came \ou your 
selves must have brought it was the retort. Wc 
did not bring it We were awoiliug good time. 
Excuse should be coupled with it The excuse 
came How did it come ? It is an excuse only 
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nothing can be said about it. Some cause should 
be shown. This is a sort of policy. When you do 
not mean to give, you cannot do otherwise This 
policy does not find a place in the modern works on 
morality and politics. Only, the old tradition has 
continued Thus this bureaucracy has been cajoling 
us. For the last’ 5 or 50 years the State Secretary 
and the Governor- General too have been cajoling us 
in this manner — have kept us afloat As soon as 
you proceed to make some noise, it is said there 
were five members, to-morrow we shall make them 
SIX What do we benefit by raising the number 
from five to six ? One of our men has merely to 
waste his time there for nothing for a while (cheers) 
There is no more advantage than that. If you 
object to SIX they say we make them eight. We 
raise 10 to 12, if necessary. (Laughter and cheers.") 
The people are already convinced that this matter 
cannot be disposed of m this manner. Whatever 
rights you may give, give them to us absolutely, 
however great you may keep your own powers. 
Take for instance, the management of the Edu- 
cational Department Most of the subordinate 
servants are from among us only. There is a Saheb 
at the head. Why is he kept there With a view 
to restrain their mouths and the scope of the 
intellect Even if 20 years’ service be put in by the 
uext subordinate, work cannot be done without the 
Saheb. That poor man actually begins to say so 
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It 13 snch men that are prepared I shall present 
to yon two points of view When a gardener is 
aaled to prepare a garden jnst here bejond this 
place he ^-ants flower pots When big forests are 
to be prepared under the Forest Department pots 
are not required Bags of seed are brought and 
emptied Trees grow everywhere to any extent 
Some of them grow small some big The present 
arrangement is that of the gardener Owing to this 
arrangement the trees amongst us do not grow 
Nay care is taken that what are planted in poU 
look pretty so that flowers can be reared and 
plucked by the hand Wo are educated in such a 
way that such prett> plants may grow In such a 
manner Is oar man treated and made to ^^orL And 
then after 25 oc 30 year# ore past, be begins to Bay , 
‘1 am really not fit for this ^\o^k Wc do not 
^ant this system We want the English Govern 
ment We ^^■aat to remain under the sway of this 
rule But \\e do not want the State Secretary who 
has been treated a son in law (cheers) We want 
at least onr men men elected by us in his ConnciI 
This IS the first reform that must be made. In like 
manner the decision os to who is to expend India s 
re\enues how much monej is to be collected and 
how man^ taxes are to be imposed should rest in 
our hands (Cheers) Wc say there must not be 
those taxes They say how can the expenditure be 
met? That we will sec ofterwnrds We know 
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this much • Expenditure is to be proportionate to 
-the money we have and that again has to be raised 
according to the expenditure undergone. We 
understand this We will later see what arrange- 
ment should be made. The second principle of 
Home Rule is that these powers should be in the 
people’s hands, in the hands of good men, vtz., in 
the hands of men elected by the people At present 
a great war is going on in Europe. The Emperor 
does not decide how much money has to be spent 
on the war Mr. Asquith decides it. If there is a 
complaint against the work done by Mr Asquith, it 
goes before Parliament, and if Mr Asquith has 
committed a mistake, he has to tender his resigna- 
tion Will It be sedition if he has to tender his 
resignation ? There is the difference in the arrange- 
ment, there is the difference in the organisation, 
there is the difference in the system. And we are 
asking for a change to such a system ‘ The rule 
will fall, the rule will go away’ — these thoughts 
are utterly foreign to us, they do not come within 
our limits, our reach, our view And we do not 
also wish It I again say, if the nation is to get 
happiness, if the thousands of complaints that have 
arisen to-day are to be removed, then first of all, 
change this system of administration There is a 
saying in Marathi • “ Why did the horse become 

restive? Why did the betel-leaves rot ? Why did 
the bread get burnt ? There is one answ'er. ‘ For 
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want of turning The leaves onght to have been 
turned the bread ought to have been turned 
Had the horse been turned^ it would not 
have become restive. The root cause is 
here. Complaints about forests complaints 
about Abkart complaints about Kulkaroi Vatnas 
have arisen because authority is not in our 
bands. To state it in slightly changed words — 
because we have not Stoarajya (cheers) That wo 
should have Sxoara/ya for us is at the root of our 
demand we need not then dance to any body s 
tone However this thing may happen even under 
Svarajya I do not deny it When we have defi 
aenc> of money and powers are placed in our 
bands we may Increase the tax we increase it 
altogether voluntarily Otherwise, whence is the 
expenditure to be met? But as it uiU be increased 
voluntarily it will not oppress our minds. Here is 
the right door We are passing through it ^Vhen 
wT are passing through it, learued aliens may tell us 
that we should not pass through it but take another 
door We cannot change If others come and 
obstruct we must give them a push nod make our 
way The verj same is the case ^vlth Stcaraj}a 
The obstruction comes from the bureaucrncy We 
do not Nsant such obstruction The demand for 
Svanr/^a is such that it has nothing to do with 
sedition It has nothing to say against the invisible 
Government All domestic concerns should be 
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to do the work on leas pay Men can be had. 
Then why give ao ranch pay to them ? Wo don t 
need U We feel that we do not get to day money 
for edacation The excuse of no funds which is 
bronght forward m connection with the execution of 
works of public uuhty will then disappear Bufli 
ness ivill go on unobstructed just as at present, fn 
the beginning it may not be so efficient Perhaps 
it may be less by an aoua 10 the rupee Still the 
satufactory thought that the business has been 
earned on by the people is of greater value In this 
direction good management is to be asked for in 
administration The present law must be amended 
It Is to be brought about through Parliament We 
wiU not ask for it from other* We have not to get 
this demand complied with b) peUliouing France 
The Allies maj be there we have not to petition 
them The petition is to be made to the English 
people to the English Parliament The present 
state of things 11 to be placed before them We 
have to do uhatever raav be required foe this If 
5*ou carr> on such an effort for five or tvsent> five 
yttx$ ^Tju will never fail to obtain its fmit More 
over such a time has now amved On account of 
the war effort must be made as will increase the 
value of India India s bravery India s courage and 
India 8 stobllit) If the fact that the nation itself 
is making this effort comes to the notice of the 
Government then there is hope of our demand soon 
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proving fruitful I have, therefore, purposely 
brought this subject before you. The subject is 
being discussed elsewhere also. The League which 
we have established for this purpose is such that I 
myself or some one else will have occasion to place 
the subject before the people at every place, if not 
to-daj' some days afterw'ards, for carrying on this 
work Let this subject be always discussed by you. 
Always think about it, get its usefulness explained, 
and carefully consider how' much of loyalty and 
how much of dislojalty is m it. This is all I hav& 
to tell you on the present occasion Though 
what I have to saj^ may be much more than 
this, still I have told you its substance in 
a brief manner If the consideration of this 
be begun among you, be begun m Maharashtra, 
be begun in India, then some day or other 
this work will succeed, and even if the matter lies 
m God’s hands still this is necessary I admit that 
it does not he in our hands But the effect of 
action {kaima) cannot fail to take its place in this 
world. The effect of action may not be obtained so 
soon as I say, may not be obtained before my eyes, 
perhaps I may not be benefited hy it But this 
action must have its fruit (cheers) According to 
the law of action, when a certain act is done, 
another results from it, and a third one 
results out of that Such succession goes on. 
But do we ask at all that we should have 
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moksha before oar eye? Again do we ask for it 
with the thonght that we should have it in the 
hands of a certain person ? Only just a little ago a 
Resolation was passed in oar conference that the 
parties of Moderates and Nationalists ore not 
wanted. That is to say it is the same to os to 
whomsoever Swarajya is given There is no objec 
tion even if powers be given to yoor aepoy to 
morrow You may say how will the sepoy exercise 
such a great power ? The sepoy is to die some day 
or other and then we will see (cheers) We want 
rights. We want a certain sort of arrangement 
giving happiness We will get it Our children 
will get It Make the effort that is to be made. Be 
ready to do this uork with the thought that it 
belongs to yoa I am sure that by the grace of God 
yoar next generation will not fail to obtain the fruit 
of this ivork though it may not be obtained in your 
life time (cheers) 


THE NATIONAL DEMAND 
The following resolution on Self Government 
\vas passed at the Calcutta Session of the National 
Congress — 

This Congress expresses grateful satisfaction 
for the pronouncement made by His Majesty s 
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Secretary of State for India on behalf of the Imperi- 
al Government that its object is the establishment 
of Responsible Government in India This Congress 
strongly urges the necessity of the immediate 
enactment of a Parliamentary Statute providing for 
the establishment of Responsible Government in 
India, the full measure to be attained within a time 
limit, to be fixed m the Statute itself, at an early 
date This Congress is emphatically of opinion that 
the Congress-League Scheme of Reforms ought to 
be introduced by the Statute as the first step in the 
process ” 

In supporting the above resolution Mr. Tilak 
spoke as follows — 

“ I have not the eloquence of my friend Mr. 
Bannerji, nor of my friend Mr Jinnah, nor the 
trumpet voice of Mr Bepin Chendra Pal Yet I 
have to do a duty, and I mean to place before you 
without any introduction a few facts in support of 
the resolution which has been so ably moved by the 
proposer, seconded by the Hon Mr Jinnah and 
certainly not amended but intended to be amended 
by my friend Mr Bepin Chandra Pal. The resolu- 
tion, as you all know, is about Self-Government or 
Home Rule for India. The first paragraph of it 
says ‘ This Congress expresses grateful satisfaction 
for the pronouncement made by His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on behalf of the 
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Impend Government that its object is the establish 
ment of Responsible Government in India* The 
speaker who preceded roe — I mean Mr Bepin 
Chandra Pal — seems to think that it is not yet time 
to be grateful for the declaration of policy To a 
certain extent I share in that view but at the same 
time, I cannot say that the wording of the resolution 
IS not adequate For gratitude as you know is 
defined by one of the best ethical wntcra of England 
to mean expectation of favours to come and 
grateful satisfaction translated m view of that 
definition means satisfaction at the pronouncement 
attended \\ith on expectation that the later stages 
of it will come m course of time os early as possible 
That 18 how I loterpret * grateful satisfaction I 
am satisfied for the present that a thing that nn as 
not pronounced before has been declared now and 
I hope at the same time nay expect that it will be 
followed up by higher stages of development in time 
to come All talk about further stages is out of 
place at present What should be iho first step is 
the point that I want you to understand A very 
aimple definition of Home Rule which any of you 
including a p-tiwmt can understand is that I should 
be in my own country what an Englishman feels to 
be m Englard and in the Colonies The simplest 
definition is that, and that Is the whole of it All 
those bombastic phrases such as partnership m 
the Empire terms of equality etc* mean that I 
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want to be m my country not as outlander but as 
master m the same sense that an Englishman is a 
master in his own country and in the Colonies 
That IS complete Home Rule, and if any one is 
going to grant it to-morrow, I shall be very glad for 
its introduction, for it will be Indian Home Rule 
granted all at once, but I see that it cannot be dene. 
Some compromise has to be made with those who 
are not in our favour and with some of our friends. 
The British power in India was introduced by a 
compromise, by a Charter. In fact, the first step in 
a province which you have not conquered is always 
with consent and compromise, and what the first 
step should be is explained in this resolution. All 
talk abouut future progress, about the establishment 
of Responsible Government in the Provinces and 
afterwards in the Central Government is a very good 
talk with which I fully sympathise but which I am 
not prepared to demand as the first step of the 
introduction of Home Rule in India. That is the 
difference between mvself and Mr Bepin Chandra 
Pal He wants the whole hog at once. I say it 
should be granted to you by stages demand the 
first step so that the introduction of the second step 
would be much more easy than it is at present The 
Government in the pronouncement has used 
the words “ Responsible Government,” not Home 
Rule or Self-Government. Mr. Montagu in the 
declaration and the Government of India in their 
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Proclamation have deltbemtely nsed the words 
Responsible Government nnfortnnately without 
defining it because Responsible Government os 
naturally understood means Executive Government 
responsible to the legislature But in one place m 
Mr Curtis s pamphlet I find that ' Responsible 
Government is defined to bo one where the legis 
lature is subject to tbe executive! You will see that 
It 18 quite necessary to define the words * Responsi 
ble Government , otherwise words may be inter 
prcted quite contrary to our intention and it may be 
said — ‘ We promise >oa Responsible Government 
but a Government ^bere the legislature ooght to be 
under the control of tbe Executive. And the more 
It IS placed under the control of tbe Executive tbe 
more responsible it 'n’lH become according to this! 
(laughter) I must state frankly here that this is 
cot the kind of Responsible Government that wc 
want Wo understand bj the words Responsible 
Government a Go\ernmcnt where the exccuti\'o 
is entlrcl) responsible to the Legislature call it 
Parliament or by any other name and that legisla 
tore should be wholl} elected That is the Responsible 
Government that we want When I say that the 
Executive should be under the control of legislature 
I go to far os to sa> that even Goicmors and Lieu 
tenant Go\ errors must bo elected by legislative 
bodies. That, howc\‘er will be the final step But 
in the present circumstances I shall be quite 
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content, and so I think most of you will be content,, 
if the first step that we demand is granted to you 
immediately, and Self-Government at an early date. 
And by ‘ early stages ’ I do not think that any sane 
man would understand to be anything which would 
be attained in fifty years, because a period extend- 
ing to fifty years is not * early ’ Anything that ex- 
ceeds the time of one generation is not ‘early.*' 
Early ’ means certainly in ordinary parlance 
ten or fifteen years. I should have liked that 
a definite number of years should have been 
introduced in this resolution. However, we do 
not lose much. I say that no sane man can 
understand ‘ early date ' to mean other than ten 
or fifteen years. But some men thought that 
It would be rash to ask for Home Rule or Responsi- 
ble Government in ten or fifteen years. It was 
dropped Never mind. At any rate, the sense is 
there I must draw your attention to the pronounce- 
ment made What is it ? It is that full Responsible 
Government or merely Responsible Government 
without any qualifications — that means the same 
thing — Responsible Government without any limit- 
ing qualifications will be granted to you in ten or 
fifteen years That part "of the answer given by 
Mr. Montagu we note with grateful satisfaction in 
the sense in which 1 have just explained it There 
are certain other conditions'. That pronouncement 
says that it will be granted to you by stages. We 
11 
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also agree to it The third part of the declarttion 
IS that these stages would be determioed by the 
Government of India We do not agree to that 
We want the stages to be determined by ns and not 
at the sweet will of the Execntive. Nor do we 
want any compromise abont it bnt insist on definite 
stages and the time to be fixed in the Act itself so 
that the whole scheme may work automatically 
There we differ from the wording of the declaration : 
however it is not said here in so many words bat 
the second paragraph of the resolution demands it 
it demands a Parliamentary statute to be immedt 
ately passed definitely settling and fixing the time 
when the goal Is to be reached not leaving it to the 
Government of India to determine when and at 
what arcnmstances and in what stages they w’ill 
grant full Responsible Gorernraent to os definite 
time should be named id the statute which wiU be 
passed about the subject very soon So the second 
part of the resolution is practically a suggested 
modification of the declaration about which we ha\'e 
expressed our grateful satisfaction in the first part 
of the resolution In the third paragraph of the 
resolution we stick to what was passed last year at 
Lucknow both by the Congress and the ^fuslim 
League* It has, been said that that scheme is objec 
tionable and that after a jear s experience \vc should 
have modified it at this Congress I hold a different 
view I am glad that wc all hold the same view 
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(A cry of ‘no,’ 'no.') That will be determined 
when \sc lake the votes. If ue unanimously pass 
the resolution it maj be that I shall be speaking for 
jou when \ou pasb the resolution without a dissen- 
tient voice. I hold that the Congress League 
scheme is the minimum which might be granted to 
us to satisfy our aspirations at present and to make 
a decent beginning in the introduction of Home 
Rule in India. I tell you why. There have been a 
number of schemes suggested at various places in 
India by Congress men and non-Congress men, by 
Muslim League men and non-Muslim League men 
and by backward and forward classes as they call 
themselves and by other different communities, and 
all these representations have been sent up to the 
Secretary of State. What do you find if you ana- 
lyse them ’ The majority of them say that they 
approve of the Congress-League scheme but they 
want something more, and if you take votes, you 
have all the votes for the Congress League scheme 
and one vote for each scheme in the country. I say 
that that itself is an indication that the Congress 
League scheme is approved all over the country and 
we are not going to take from it an inch. It has 
been said that the Government is prepared to grant 
to you Responsible Government but that you do not 
ask for it because the Congress- League scheme does 
not make Executive removable at the pleasure of 
the legislature . it cannot be technically said to be 
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responsible The pronouncement is that '* Respon 
Bible Government w31 be granted to yon, that it 
should be granted to you by stages so that the first 
stage also must have something of Responsible 
Government 1 do not think that that argument is 
right The Government meaning is that one stage 
will be Mnoicipal and Local the aecood stage is 
provincial and the last stage is Central Government 
That IS not the meaning that I attach to it I 
say that the Congress League scheme does not pro 
vide for the removal of the Executive at the will of 
the legislature true, but it gives you all the control 
over the Executive. We say that the Executive 
should be under the control of the legislature and 
that four fifths of the legislative body should be 
elected What does it mean ? It means that the 
legislature which the Congress League scheme 
demands will not be fully responsible in the sense 
of being able to remove the Executive but it can 
transfer the Executive. If the Executive will not 
obey the legislature they may be transferred to sorao 
other post Why should you ask that the Execu 
live should be removed? Once the bureaucracy 
understands that they arc responsible to the Legis 
lativo Councils they arc wise enough intelligent 
enough to shape their future conduct accordingly 
they arc not fools A beginning of the re^ponsibl 
lily 13 made The Esccutirc arc held responsible 
and they must tal e their orders from elected 
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Legislative Councils. So, to say that the Congress- 
League scheme is not a beginning of Responsible 
Government is merely deceiving oneself and others 
by a use of words with which always wise and sel- 
fish men try to deceive the piasses. The second 
objection urged against the Congress-League scheme 
IS that It IS better to begin from below, that it is 
better to build up from foundation, than to begin 
with the top, so that you must begin with youi 
Municipality, gradually have District Boards under 
your control, then bring Provincial Governments 
under 3^our control and then the Central Govern- 
ment Even that argument is fallacious. The case 
may apply to the building of a new house where 
you cannot build the top without foundation, but 
the simile of a house does not apply to a political 
building, especially in the case of India. We in 
India are not children to be promoted from standard 
to standard until we pass our graduation either m 
Arts or in Law We are full-grown people We 
have had experience of governing Empires and 
Kingdoms in the past (Cheers) We fully know 
the art Add to it that we have received western 
education which lays down certain principles of 
Government We have learnt those principles and 
how to use those principles, having watched them 
so far in civilised countries Are we not capable of 
-carrying on the Government of India from to- 
morrow if the Government is given into our hands ? 
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(Loud cheers.) When we aay that Responsible 
Government should be granted to cs by stages wo 
cannot be meant to suppose that we should have 
training in Municipalities first, in Distnct Boards 
afterwards Provincial Legislative Councils next ahd 
then in the Supreme Legislative Council There is 
no parallel behveen the two The case of India is like 
that of an emasculated man who bad lost or made to 
lose all bis nervous power In the case of a 
nervous disease there la emasculation of the whole 
body and jou have to begin the treatment with the 
brain and not wnth the toe. If you want to restore 
a man to health at once, yon give tonic to the brain 
the centre of all nervous "b) stem So it is with 
India If the present Government Is unfit for the 
administration of the coantr> in the best interests of 
the Empire the best remedy is to give tonic to the 
brain and that is Simla or Delhi Unless that 
centre is made sound soon you cannot expect that 
an) local rcraed) applied to the dificrent parts of 
the bodj — to the foot or hand or other parts of the 
bod) — vould be of an) avail So the Congress 
League scheme proMdes that we must ha\e certain 
powers in the Central Go\cmment If it is not made 
removable we must at least bo placed on a footing 
of equahtj Half the members of the Exccutwe 
should be out representatives ic tbc) should bo 
elected b) the people Thus we must go on build 
ing from the top Wc do not want to divddc the 
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political Government in this country into parts, 
horizontal or vertical. We want to treat the whole 
man, and we w^nt such cure to be administered as 
will cure his brain first and power over the lower 
limbs will gradually be restored. Our scheme pro- 
vides for that. To talk of Provincial Government 
when speaking of Imperial autonomy is to talk 
nonsense. We must have a share of the power in 
the Central Government. The control over the 
Municipalities remains with the Central Govern- 
ment, and 5'ou know how that power is being 
exercised and what actual independence you have 
in a Municipality If you mean to have local Self- 
Government you must have power all through from 
top to bottom, t e., Responsible Government from 
top to bottom. In the Congress-League scheme it 
is provided that the Imperial Legislative Council 
should have four-fifths of its members elected and 
one-fifth nominated and that the legislature should 
have control over the Executive I admit that this 
is not Responsible Government but it is really the 
beginning of Responsible Government Take the 
case of a minor whose estate is in charge of the 
Court of Wards The minor having attained 
majority claims the estate from the Court of Wards,. 
Suppose the defence of the Court of Wards is that 
they will transfer the power by parts, say the stables 
outside the house What is the result ? When 
that IS done, the Court of Wards will say “ We 
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fhall then think at a later date of transfernng the 
whole hoDse to the mao ' That defence would not 
be good enough in a Coort of Lavi an) Judge 
throw It av.-a) The aarae is the case in the political 
struggle betxNcen the Bureaucracy and the Nation 
The Bureaucracy is the trustee of our interests 
Wc have attained the age of majority v.c claim 
our estate from the Bureaucracy and men like ^^r 
Curtis arc prepared to tell us Yes we know that 
wc shall have to transfer the whole power to you 
but wc shall see that it is transferred to )Ou gradu 
all) when proper electorates arc brought into 
existence and that at some time in the course of a 
centurj or two when the preparations are complete 
or according to the Hindu lime some time In this 
Kali Yuga we shall transfer the power to )on 
That kind of defence ought not to be allowed for 
one moment We nre entitled to the posse^^lon of 
the whole house and if wc allow vou to ^harc our 
power with %ou in that house it is a conce^^ion 
mtdetojou in the hope that )ou will soon clear 
out of It \oo ha\c mamped the house so long 
)ouha\*c bc'“n lump in the house wo will allow 
>ou to li\e in the house for a longer time but even 
lu^Il) )*ou must acknowledge that from to Ha> wo 
are mnsicts of the home thrn alonr there can be 
Bn\ compromise rtherwitr none The first merit of 
in'* Conpre t scheme fs that it anks for a transfer of 
|v-nr«- to thr*r!rcllvr liody fn the Central Government 
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Itself. Without a share — an equal share — m 
the Central Government, it is hopeless to be able to 
govern the smaller portions of the Empire, such as 
MunicrpaJities, Local Boards, etc., with any sense of 
Responsible Government. You must banish from 
your mind the idea of building from the bottom. 
That 13 not the analogy applicable to our scheme. 
We consent to nothing less than what is embodied 
in the Congress- League sheme. We must have 
control over the Central Government. The Govern- 
ment of India IS one body from the gods of Simla 
to the lowest police man m the village. If you 
want to grant our right, if you think that our claims 
are just, we must have a share at the top. All 
these arguments against our scheme are intended to 
deceive you and are advanced by people whose idea 
IS to remain in possession of the house even though 
we have attained our majority and are entitled to 
the possession of the whole house. Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal admitted that we must have the whole 
Congress scheme phis something more. I want 
also that plus and not minus But I claim the first 
term of this equation to begin with, the other terms 
will follow, and I shall be one with him when \\e 
fight for the second stage, and I ask him and entreat 
him to be one with me in fighting for the first. 
The second merit of our scheme is that it tries to 
build upon the existing foundation. It is not a new 
scheme requesting the Government to introduce 
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any modification in the machinery of the govern 
ment The machinery has been lO existence for 
hundred years or more We \\aDt the t>ecretary of 
State v,t want the Imperial Government, vtc wunt 
the Local Governments wo w*ant the Muniapality, 
we want the Distnct Board and wo want also the 
Bureaucracy to sta} in the land and not to go out 
of It We want all these bat vc want certain 
transference of power a decentralisation which will 
vest people with power In every one of these 
institutions We do not want to change the 
institutions Wc do not say that India should be 
governed by a Crown Pnocc from Enghnd or that 
the odministmtion should be transferred to &n> 
Native Chief We say Retain youradmlnistrativc 
machinery as it is Our c]ucstion is not with 
raachmer) but with powxr The Government of 
India 15 composed of legislative and executive Wc 
want no changes in Gavernor Governor General 
and alfo Lxecutive Councils but wc vvanl that the 
power that vxsts in (he Executive should be trans 
ferted to the legishlurc We do not want to 
disturb the machinery Wc do not want a new 
ma-hmery to N* inlroducrd ^^hal wc want is that 
there ore certain wheels in the machinery which 
have appropriated to ihcmseUcs the power of 
rrrulatinf the machinrr) and wc want that power 
lot’’ tnntfcired to other wheels It Is no new 
i h mci It ij » tried ich me a tried ma'^hinery 
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All that IS required is transfer of power from one 
part of the machinery to another. The Secretary 
of State should be deprived of the power of control- 
ling the Government of India The true Govern- 
ment of India should be in India. What next ^ 
The Bureaucracy also agrees svith us that power 
should be transferred by the Secretary of State to 
the present Government of India. We want it to b& 
transferred to the Government of India and that the 
Executive should be under the control of the 
legislature At present about half the members are 
elected m the Legislative Council What is the 
objection to electing a few more ? All objection 
falls to the ground when you remember that when 
so many Imperial Council members are elected now 
and do their work often to the satisfaction of 
Government All that we ask for in our scheme is- 
to have a few more members of that kind and give 
them power to control the Executive We are to 
build upon the existing foundation. The objection 
that our scheme is unworkable, untried and that it 
has never been tried in other countries is useless 
and harmful to our interests if the objection is put 
in a language which may deceive the unwary The- 
second objection was that if we have half the 
Executive elected and half the Executive nomi- 
nated, there would be a deadlock. It is said that 
one-half of the Executive will be fighting against 
the other half and that the conflict would make the 
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adminiatratioD nugatorj I say no Our scheme 
♦ay's that the Governor shall have the power of veto 
and ho would decide which side is correct and tb'' 
administration will not be hampered in anv "*3} at 
all Wc have made provnsion for it, and that 
provTSion does not snit the Bureaucrats who nre m 
power and they think that when power li shared 
hko that they must act with greater respect to 
popular opinion Lastly, I say that our scheme Is 
better than any other scheme for another rcasoni 
and that reason is that no other scheme will be so 
compatible with the wishes of the British Parlfa 
ment as ours Mr Curtis and Sir Valentine Chirol 
have been forced— and I do not think quite 
willinRly— to accept the pronouncement of the 
Government ns the Knsis of future work Govern 
ment having declared th** policy — those two 
pCDtlcmen woulj! have been very ghd if the Govern 
ment hid not deebreJ their policy— they hive 
accepted that policy But whit ire they trying to 
do with It’ Given that prochmation how much 
cf u m ficl what iv the lowest proporlmn of it 
that can Ih* cono'd-'d to thr p-ople ’ Tlic) wish to 
draw tie minimum length provided for in ihil 
I t clama hn Thil i the probl n h fore \lr 
Cutiu and Sir \alrntin'* Chirol Our probbm ir 
1 >* I ->( ilie line can !>*- dnwn 1 mu»t wirn vou 
t 11 1 crpi any f th f li me or tab* cure* J away 
bj it ri"{Iv U" lui tbe auth^'r ef It pmfr "i to 
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limit It I therefore commend this resolution for 
5 ’our unanimous acceptance. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers )” 


A STANDARD CHARACTER FOR INDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

(Speech delivered at Benares at the Nagari-- 
Pracharni Sabha Conference under the Presidency 
of Mr R. C. Dutt in December 1905 ) 

Gentlemen, the scope and object of the Nagari 
Pracharni Sabha has alread} been explained to you 
by the president. I should have gladly dilated on 
the same But as ten speakers are to follow me 
\Mthin an hour and a half, I must forego the plea- 
sure and restrict myself, during the few minutes at 
ray disposal to a brief mention of the points which 
I think ought to be kept in view in endeavouring to 
work on the lines adopted b}' the Sabha 

The first and the most important thing we 
have to remember is that this movement is not 
merely for establishing a common character for the 
Northern India. It is a part and parcel of a larger 
movement I may say it is a national movement 
to have a common language for the whole of India; 
for, a common language is an important element- of 
nationality It is by a common language that you ’ 
express your thoughts to others , and Manu rightly 
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Mi'S that everything is comprehended or proceeded 
from raJb or language. Therefore, if jou want to 
draw tt nation together there is no force mote 
powerful than to h*\\*e a common langnnge for oU 
And that is the end which the Sabha has kept 
in \ncw 

But how IS the end to be attained ? We aim 
at having n comtpon language not onlj (or Northern 
India but I will sa), in course of time, for the 
whole of India including the Southern or the 
Madras Presidency and when the scope of our^ 
labours ts 10 widened our difijculllcs seem to grow 
apace First of all wc hare to face what may be 
called tbe histone difScuUIcs The contests 
between the Af>*ans nnd the non Aryans in ancient 
day s and between the Mahomedans and the Hindus 
in later times have destroyed the linguistic harmony 
of the country In Northrm India the languages 
Spoken by the Indian population arc mostly Aryan, 
Vying derived from San^l til while ihot in the 
South ar^ Drandian m crigin The difference 
CMijn n^t only In words but in the cliaractcrs in 
which thoitt words arc written Scat to thiv i< the 
difcrenc^ b-lwren Urdu end Hindi to which fo 
nu h prominence ir pven in this province On 
ear ilif- wthavc aho th-' MrJi or the running 
tnipt chiraeler mdii in, ui I d Iron the lUUlodlia 
cf i! U vara'-Kt n \ In h if “ 'laralhl I'ool.j afe 
erd -It ly ptm c J 
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There arc, therefore, two great important ele- 
ments which we ha\c to harmonise and bring 
together under our common character or language 
before we venture to go to the Mahomedan or 
Persian character^. I have already said that 
though a common language for India is the ultimate 
end we have in vicw% we begin with the lowest step 
of the ladder, I mean a common character for 
Hindus. But here too w'c have to harmonise the 
tw’o elements now mentioned — the Aryan or the 
Dcvanagari character, and the Dravidian or the 
Tamil character. It should be noted that the dis- 
tinction is not one of character only in as much as 
there are certain sounds in the Dravidian languages' 
which arc not to be found in any Aryan language. 

We have resolved to proceed step by step, and 
as explained to you by the president w'e have at first 
taken up in hand only the group of the Aryan 
languages i e., those derived from Sanskrit These 
are Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarathi and Guru- 
mukhi. There are other sub-dialects, but I have 
named the principal ones These languages are all 
derived from Sanskrit ; and the characters in which 
they are written are also modifications of the ancient 
characters of India. In course of time each of these 
languages has however, developed its own peculiari- 
ties in grammar, pronunciation and characters, 
though the alphabet in each is nearly the same. 
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The Nagan Pncbanni Sabha aims at ha\ing a 
common character for all these Arjan languages so 
that when a book is pnntcd id that character it maj 
bw more rcadilj intelligible to all the people speak 
Ing the Arjan laogaages I think we all agree on 
this point and admit its utilitj But the difficolU 
arise when a certain character Is proposed as best 
fitted to be the common character for all Thus 
for instance the Bengalis ma> urge that the charac 
ters in which thc) wnic their language arc more 
ancient than those adopted hy thc Gtijamthl or 
Marathi sperking people and that Bengali should 
therefore b* selected as a common chancier for all 
Th^re arc others who think that the Dc%“\nagin ns 
jou find It in the printed books fs the oldest cha 
racier and therefore it Is entitled to 1>- the common 
chancier for all the Ar>*an hnguapes 
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To avoid this difficulty it was at one time 
suggested that we should all adopt Roman charac- 
ters ; and one reason advanced in support thereof 
was that it would give a common character both for 
Asia and Europe. 

Gei;tlemen, the suggestion appears to me to be 
utterly ridiculous. The Roman alphabet, and 
therefore Roman character, is very defective and 
entirely unsuited to express the sounds used by us. 
It has been found to be defective even by English 
grammarians. Thus while sometimes a single letter 
has three or four sounds, sometimes a single sound 
is represented by two or three letters. Add to it 
the difficulty of finding Roman characters or letters 
that would exactly represent the sounds in our 
languages without the use of .any diacritic marks, 
and the ridiculousness of the suggestion would be 
patent to all 

If a common character is needed for us all, it 
should be, you will therefore see, a more perfect 
character than the Roman. European Sanskritists 
have declared that the Devanagiri alphabet is more 
perfect than any which obtains in Europe. And 
with this clear opinion before us, it would be suici- 
dal to go to any other alphabet in our search for a 
common character for all the Aryan languages in 
India No, I would go further and say that the 
classification of letters and sounds or^ which we have 
Jj 
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bcstot^-ed so mucii labour in India and which wc 
6nd perfected in the w'orks of Panini is not to be 
found in anj other language in the world That is 
another reason wh> the Dc\*anagin olphibet is the 
best suited to represent the diiTcrcnt sounds wc all 
n»c If }ou compare the different characters given 
nl the end of each Book published In the Sacred 
Books of the East Senes >oa will be conWnced of 
what I SAj Wc have one sound for one letter and 
one letter for each sound I do not think therefore 
that there can be an> difference of opinion as to 
what alphabet we should adopt The Devanagirf 
IS pre cminenti) such on alphabet The question ii 
one of character or the form in writing which the 
letters of the alphabet assume In different provinces? 
and I hwx a!rcad> said that this question cannot 
be oI\cd on mere nntiqusnan grounds. 
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'the character in which Sanskrit is written, and 
•therefore, it ought to be the common character for 
the whole of India 

I fully appreciate the force of these remarks. 
But we must come to a solution of the question and 
for that purpose discuss the subject in a business- 
like and practical manner. Whatever character we 
adopt, It must be easy to write, elegant to the eye 
and capable of being written with fluency. The 
letters that you devise must again be sufficient to 
express all the sounds m different Aryan languages, 
nay, must be capable of being extended to express 
the Dravidian sounds without diacritic marks. 
There should be one letter for every sound and vice 
versa. That is what I mean by sufficient and com- 
plete character. And if we put our heads together 
it would not be difficult to devise such a character 
based on the existing ones. In determining upon 
such a character we shall have to take into consider- 
ation the fact, namely, which of the existing 
characters is or are used over a wider area For a 
single character used over a wider area if suited in 
other respects will naturally claim preference to be 
a common character as far as it goes. 

When you have appointed j’our committee for 
i;he purpose and found out a common character, I 
think we shall have to go to Government and urge 
upon its attention the necessity of introducing in the 
-vernacular school books of each province a few 
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Ic<*oas in this standard character so that the next 
0CDeration ma\ become familiar with it from its 
tchool da\*s btad>ing a new character is not a 
dotTiculi tasL But there is a sort of reluctance to 
stud) a nevr character after one s studies are com 
plcied This reluctance can be overcome b) the 
wa) I have suggested and herein Gov'cmment can 
help us It is not a political question as such 
though in the end everything ma) be said to be 
{>oliticaI A Government that gave us a standard 
lime and standard 5)ttcm of v\ eights and measures 
would not I think obj ct to lend its help to a 
s heme which aims to sectire a standard character 
for all Ar)-^ languages 
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all and I am glad to see that by preparing a diction- 
ary of scientific terms in Hindi, the Sabha is doing 
a good service m this line. I should have liked to 
say something on this point. But as there are other 
speakers to follow me, I do not think I shall be 
justified in doing so and therefore resume my seat 
'with your permission. 


THE SHIVAJI FESTIVAL. 

The following is a rendering into English 
of a speech delivered m Marathi on the occasion 
of the Shivaji Coronation festival in Poona on the 
25th June 1907 .— 

It IS a pity the Government cannot yet under'- 
stand that the object of festivals like these is not to 
create disturbances. Its mind is yet enveloped m 
undeserved suspicion. There are a dozen detectives 
and reporters at this very meeting. Now where is 
the need for all this suspicion and distrust ? I am 
sorry that the District Magistrate himself did not 
take the trouble to attend. Why not take the 
golden opportunity to know first band what the 
advocates of the Shivaji festival have got really to 
say on these occasions ? I for one, am prepared to 
say every word -that I now say even before His 
Excellencv the Governor. I will say it before God 
.Himself, for what I say I have honestly at heart, I 
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mil prodajm it from the bouse tops if required I* 
will tt\*ow it if n dctectiTc comes to me and asks for 
m\ \Tews There is no occasion for expressing 
^^ew3 by stealth or rccrcc) , and what need of it ? 
Surel), Indians arc not robbers in their own 
countr) They can ccrtainl) proclaim their nspln 
tiOQs and ihcj reallj ought to We do not fear a 
hearing onl> we want a full and a fair hearing I 
strong!) condemn the mean attempt to laj the nets 
for a itra) ungaarded word to penalise and victimise 
the speaker If Goxemment wants to know the 
truth let It be prepared to hear the whole truth 
\\h> spend two lacs on maintaining shorthand 
reporter* and dctecti>‘e5 and such other men of the 
Intellifcrtce department ? The mone) would be 
sureU belter spent on techinical education If we 
celebrate the Shivaji fcsli%*al wt do not do it for 
mulnp the standard of revolt The idea will be 
fooliib and abiurd as we all know that we have no 
arraj no ammunition 

An educated man an M A and an L II 
ma) sufrl) l*“ credit for knowing that the 

'Mttar) strength of the Govrrnmrnt ii enormous 
and that a single ^lachlne gun shnnrnng hundreds 
of p^f minulr will quite luP for our largeit 

pcMt- rr-**tirgt llnw can a detfcilvr fjod out 
tlirgt whi h r^\xt Ih^ p^'icrp ion rf thr 

ed>*a nj rlriKi? who are ihui jbsdowrd 

r*»> h-r^tver ccrj-!-» th^nK-tm wnh thr tha* 
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the great God who sees everything is the people’s 
detective upon kings and Governments, and that 
this divine detective must sooner or later bring the 
British Government to justice. The secret of all 
this mischief lies in the idea that the educated 
classes are the enemies of the Government. Mr. 
Morley in fact said it in so many words, and he 
made much of the fact that every member of the 
proletariat did not often completely endorse what 
the educated man had to say, —as if every savage or 
aboriginee, every illiterate man of the masses,should 
be able to comprehend the depths of the political 
cunning of our bureaucracy. But what is it in the 
educated classes that leads Mr. Morely to mistake 
them for enemies ? Is it the knowledge in them 
that so leads him ? Then surely Mr. Morley him- 
self IS the enemy of knowledge. We all know that 
Adam, the original man, suffered because he ate the 
fruit of the tree of ‘ Knowledge, and the educated 
Indians are being treated similarly for the know- 
ledge which IS bestowed upon them. Is the 
Government prepared to be classed with those who 
are the enemies of knowledge in this creation ? 

To turn to the Shivaji festival, the knowledge 
we have, or the knowledge which we want to incul- 
cate among the people m this connection, relates 
not to the actual use of the identical measures 
which Shivaj’i for instance took but to a proper 
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npprcdation of the spirit in \shich he resorted to 
the measures suitable to his time Festivals like 
these pimt an incentiv'e to the legitimate ambitions 
of a people v.ith a great histone past They serve 
to impart conrage* such courage as an appreciation 
of heroes secunog their saU-alion against odds can 
give. They are an antidote to \'ague despair They 
serve like manure to the seeds of enthusiasm and 
the spinl of nationalitj Malice or wickedness is 
never the ke>note or even the minor note, of those 
who come together on occasions like thc<e I wish 
that every word I sa) on this point should be faith 
full) reported and 1 wlllgladl) luppl) omissions If 
the report were submitted tome for correction 
The lime is sarel) not >xt for lawlessness for wc 
hare not >et exhausted all the porvibilities of what 
may b- claimed os legitimate and lawful action 
Hut pit) of it all It that the Government it 
cofiged in treating c\Tn ibis lawful ection as unlaw 
(ok Lala Lajpat Rai for instanee had done 
rothing that was not lawful and >et the whole 
o'^cial hierarch) conrplred and nct^d like one man 
to d'-poii him I canrjoi imafine a cl'^arer sign that 
thi^ freatn ii of the Hritlih Cov'trnmeni i» doomed 
and that t! o) and dcmrrali^ation hav s^t in Mr 
iferlr) h a ” Pandit ** a Iramrd msn Tliere 
fr ra li^ d rjirg ih<* fact but it was a pit) that 
th’j r, 1 .” r rp-’ i tfOf) cl I arnlng thlr grrat 
I Cft'ib ** J 4- *if is f o aflrf all than one of 
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■our own orthodox Pandits of Benares who are 
strangers to worldly wisdom. It is an irony of fate 
that the greater the scholarship, the less the 
statesmanship. Mr. Morley ridicules the educated 
classes on the greund that they are poor. Has Mr. 
Morley forgotten the old days when he himself 
enjoyed no better lot ^ The educated Indian may 
aspire to rise to high office, but that is no more 
culpable in him than for this English Pandit to 
-aspire for a State Secretaryship. His analysis of 
the factors of the Indian population is very amusing. 
He claims the Princes and the notables on his side. 
Surel}' It is not a thing to be wondered at when we 
know that the Indian Princes are mere puppets, 
whose tenure of life as Princes hangs on the breath 
of the British Government. The Viceroy proclaim- 
ed Ordinance I of 1907 as there were disturbances 
m Bengal and the Panjab, but the Maharajah of 
Eolhapore went one better though he had not the 
least excuse of any kind Mr. Morley claims the 
merchant class on his side. This is not true about 
Tthe whole riass and it must be remembered that 
merchants who are engaged in British trade and 
■who depend on the means of enjoying the luxuries 
of life on that trade cannot be expected to come 
iforward boldly to speak against Government And 
lastly he claimed the lowest and the poorest classes, 
the illiterate ryots, as being on the side of Govern- 
ment. The Hon’ble Mr. Logan echoed the same 
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fcntimcnl onl) the other da> in the Bomba> Legis- 
lative Council But this is raoonshloc The- 
pretensions o! this ol&cial friend of the r)ot cannot 
be exposed and contradicted to his \crj face only 
becans* the ryoi Is illiterate and cannot know who 
prcinmed to pose as bi$ fnend But surely these 
false pretensions will be doomed os soon os educa 
tion is sufHcicntl) extended and 1 ma> perhaps sa> 
that ft it onl> for this reason that the Government 
is so cautions In extending lU The educated classes 
alone ha>c the knowledge and the courage for 
opitatvon and naturally the State Secretary treat! 
them as enemies. Bat I appeal to you that the 
edneated classes need not feel despair over such a 
thing The educated classes arc no doubt poor but 
they have one compensating advantage They 
are not poor inasmuch as their knowledge 
pos elves unlimited potentiality for wealth of every 
sort They may alio rely upon gradually brinping 
to their side those claiies on whose support Gov*ern 
mcni now thinks It may rely History oboundi In 
c% rf kiopdcms undone by the dMconlenl of 
f-^nileis Ijcgfin btoonc could be more poor than 
the cicii Chaniky'a of mediaeval Indian History 
ard it ii well known bow Chaoikya, who bad no 
itol- In world Nit the liltli* knot of his hair 
eifrtrointrti th** who! race of the Nandas in return 
(j# il ffijlt that wji dfliN-ratrly fuen to him 
Mr cf all p-naessh j!J not hate KmneJ 
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the power of educated men because they were poor 
and had no earthly stake. But when thoughtful 
men like Mr. Morley betray such evident signs of 
thoughtlessness, then surely the decline of the 
British Raj has begun Mr. Morley has, however,, 
rendered one great service He has disillusioned 
the over-credulous and optimistic souls among us, 
and literall}' proved that the greatest Radical after 
all is no better than the worst Conservative so far 
as India is concerned The old generation, to^ 
which I myself belong, is now nearly “ hors de 
combat.” The younger generation certainly does 
not share in this deluding optimism and that is a 
hopeful sign for India, and I look forward to their 
exerting themselves with courage and perseverance. 
Mr. Paranjpye and another speaker had referred ta 
the theory of social contract of Rousseau, -and Mr. 
Damale had construed the Proclamation of 1858 as 
a contract For my part I think that the word 
” contract ” cannot be made applicable to relations 
existing between unequals, and it is dangerous for 
us to be deluded into a belief that the Proclamation 
is anything like a contract. No doubt it was a 
pledge solemnly given, but in its inception it was an 
utterance made in only a statesmanly spirit, because 
It was calculated to make for peace at the time. 
But the finger of the tactician is discernable in it. 
It IS essentially an English idea that a political 
agitation is an attempt to enforce the terms of such 
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an ogrccmcnt The Eastcni idea is different , but 
it IS a mistake to hold that it does not x^-arrant an 
agitation b> the subjects to control the power of the 
King The idea is no doubt true that the King is 
part and parcel of the Godhead and some foolish 
people have tned to fling it in the face of the Indian 
people to detract from their demand for popular 
institutions. But the canons of interpretation of a 
text are not less important than the text Itself and 
the real mischief anscs from not construing the text 
in this respect ns U should be The King or 
Sovereign 15 no doubt a part and parcel of the God 
head but according to the Vedanta so Is 
member of the subject people For Is not excry 
son! a chip from the same block of Bnhman ? It 
is ab'Ofd to suppose that the Indian lawgivers of 
old re7ird'^i a King a* absolved from all doties 
towards hii subj-ct* \\ h) Manu has dnlincll) 
I;id down for instance that th** King who punishes 
tbo f whom bf should not or docs not punish iho^e 
whom he should goes to hell 
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King may himself be a sort of deity, but the conflict 
between him and his subjects begets another deity 
only superior to him. And if the cause of the 
people be just, the second deity quietly absorbs the 
first. It IS well-known that both Parashurama and 
Rama are regarded as direct incarnations of God. 
But It IS on record that when the days of the sixth 
incarnation were numbered the flame (of glory and 
power, as the Purana graphically describes,) came 
out from the mouth of Parashurama and entered 
that of Rama. And what was Parashurama but a 
mere human being when he was deprived of this- 
flame, the insignia of divinity ? The divine element 
m kingship even according to the oriental ideas is 
not free from its peculiar limitations, and I chal- 
lenge any one to point out any text which lays down 
that the yoke of the tyranny of a ruler, whoever he 
may be, should be quietly borne Tne divine King 
as soon as he ceases to be just ceases also to be 
divine He becomes an “ asura ” and this depre- 
ciated divinity IS forthwith replaced by a deity, the 
divinity in which is not so alloyed Shivaji did not 
probably concern himself with the text “ Na Vishnu 
Prithivipathi ” and surely he did not know what 
Hobbes or Locke thought about the principles of 
political government much less Rousseau or the 
Encyclopeadists who were all anxious to replace the 
old religious theory of kingship by the secular one 
of contract. He knew his Vedanta all right and 
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also knev^ how to pot that Vedanta to practical use 
The Vedanta roaj indeed be capable of giMng colonr 
to foolish thconcs of Goxemment, bat the wise 
Vedantin knows hov. to refute those theories c\cn 
in the terms of Vedanta itself But then it maj be 
urged that we shall ha\*c to sufTer for doing what 
I w-ant )ou to do But then the path of dutj is 
nc^r spnnkled with rose water nor roses grow on 
It It is Inie that what we seek mo> seem like a 
rcvolnltOQ in the sense that it means a complete 
change in the thcof) of the Government of India 
01 now pal forward hj* the burcaucraq It is true 
that this resolution must be a bloodless re\olation, 
bit It would b- A foil) to suppoii* that if there is to 
be no iheddinp of blood there ntc alio to be no 
suff rinfs lobe underpone b> the peopl* \\h>, 
e%cn lli'^^e •ju^cntjgs mu»l preat But jou can 
win nolhirp uni <« jounre prepared to sufT^r The 
war Iv-lwcen t If ‘•hoc \ and ic ion if it li conducted 
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means by which you may and ought to achieve your 
-object which is to force the hands of the bureau- 
•oracy to concede the reforms and privileges 
-demanded by the people You must realise that 
you are a great factor m the power with which the 
administration in India is conducted. You are 
yourselves the useful lubricants which enable the 
gigantic machinery to work so smoothly. 

Though down-trodden and neglected, you must 
te conscious of your power of making the admistra- 
tion impossible if you but chose to make it so.' It 
is you who manage the rail-road and the telegraph, 
it IS you who make settlements and collect revenues, 
it IS in fact you who do every thing for the adminis- 
tration though in a subordinate capacity You must 
consider whether you cannot turn your hand to 
better use for your nation than drudging on in this 
fashion. Let your places be filled by Europeans on 
the splendid salary of eight annas a day if possible I 
You must seriously consider whether your present 
conduct IS self respectful to yourselves or useful to 
the nation. You must also consider what humili- 
ation you have to suffer when foreigners openly 
express their wonder at the three hundred millions 
of India bearing their present ignominious lot 
without any effective protest. To say this, is not to 
violate the spirit of laws of any constitution. Surely 
it does not violate the sense of God’s justice as we 
understand it. It is but those who oppose the 
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reasonable demands of the Indian people that offend 
against God s justice 

■\ou must imitate your rulers onlj in one thing, 
namelj in maintaining an unfailing succession of 
public workers If one Lola Lajpat Rai is seat 
abroad another ought to be found to Lake his place 
as rcadil) as a junior Collector steps into the shoes 
ol a senior It is \*ain to hope that \ our petitions 
i\ill ha\c the effect of releasing Lain though it is 
well known that the Govcmmenl do not mean to 
keep him a prisoner all hia life IIis deportation is 
intended not *0 much to penalise Lais Lijpal Rni 
as to tcTfon*c thoie that nould follow his example 
and if their agitation slopped as soon ns one deport 
olton took place Government hiU run ain> nith 
th** idM that terrorism had triumphed It is no 
u*<“ in fact It is n v^fonf course to dcchre >our 
with ihi^ L, writ hrge on on txrca^ion like 
the prr^'-nl Thov* procUimcrs of lojalt) maj lie 
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you will go on demanding them, though threatened' 
that such demands will be treated as signs of dis-' 
loyalty. What you want is bread for the masses 
and honourable rights for the masses as well aS' 
classes That is not being disloyal, and I for one 
do not care that it is"' likely to be deliberately 
mistaken for disloyalty. The time has certainly 
come when you must be prepared to clearly formu- 
late and persistently demand the more important 
rights and privileges. I say again to the reporters 
to report every word that I am uttering, I am utter- 
ing deliberately. A faithful report of those words 
will help rather than retard the cause I have at 
heart With regard to Mr. Kinckaid’s lecture on 
the Peshwas I have to point out that on the whole 
he has taken a correct view of that period of 
Mahratta history, though I differ from him m one 
respect The rule of the Peshwas came to an end 
not because they were usurpers of the political 
power, but because in the very nature of things a 
single family or dynasty cannot produce an unbroken 
succession of men possessed of such incomparable 
valour, ability and statesmanship as the family of 
Balaji Vishvanath did There would have been 
even in England the same collapse of dynastic rule 
if the British constitution did not afford the useful, 
ballast of the Parliament m which the sovereign 
power IS diffused among so many individuals We 
Indians have learnt at our own cost the lesson of 
kk 
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the importance of popular nnd rcpresentatn*e 
Coxeroment and that is cractlj the reason why our 
aspirations seem to be diverted from the patent 
oriental ideal 
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forests, because the people were already enjoying 
Swarajya or People’s Dominion, which was adminis- 
tered and defended in the first instance by the 
Kshatrija kings. It is my conviction, it is my the- 
sis, (hat Swarajya in the life to come cannot be the 
reward of a people who have not enjoyed it in this 
world. Such was the doctrine taught by our fore- 
fathers who never intended that the goal of life 
should be meditation alone. No one can expect 
Providence to protect one who sits with folded arms 
and throws his burden on others. God does not 
help the indolent. You must be doing all that you. 
can to lift yourself up, and then only you may rely 
on the Almighty to help you. You should not, 
how’ever, presume that you have to toil that you 
yourself might reap the fruit of your labours. That 
cannot always be the case Let us then try our 
utmost and leave the generations to come to enjoy 
that fruit Remember, it is not you who had 
planted the mango-trees the fruit whereof you have 
tasted Let the advantage now go to our children 
and their descendants It is only given to us to toil 
and work. And so, there ought to be no relaxation 
m our efforts, lest we incur the curse of those that 
come after us. Action alone must be our guiding 
principle, action disinterested and well-thought out.. 
It does not matter who the Sovereign is. It is 
enough if we have full liberty to elevate ourselves 
in the best possible manner. This is called the 
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immutable Dharma, and Karma "Voga is nothing but 
the method which leads to the attainment of Dhar 
ma or matcnal and spiritual glor^ We demand 
Swaraj os it is the foundation and not the height 
of our future prospent) Swaraj docs not at all 
implj a denial of Bniish So\crcignt> or British 
rcgis It means onlj that we Indians should be 
reckoned among the patriotic and self respecting 
peoples of the Empire ^^c must refuse to be 
treated like the dumb, dn\cn cattle If poor 
lodiaus starve in famine da)s It is other people who 
lake care ol them This is not an cnv'isble position 
It IS ncilhcf creJitabI- nor beneficial if other people 
base to do cs‘'fj thing for us God has dechred 
Uis will He las willed that Self can be exalted 
on!) ihroufh its own effurts Evcrjthinf lies In 
> our hind K^ima koga docs not look upon this 
world as r tlurg it rerjuifcs on!) that >our motlv^es 
should l*c uniamt* J 1^ Ifish interest and pa ion 
Thti II til tfu ^icw c( pri'-tic^l \cJaritR tli'' kc) 
lu win li I Bp to I'* ( I III ophiitf) 
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God. Those who can efficiently manage their own 
affairs may be illiterate ; but they are not therefore 
idiots. They are as intelligent as any educated 
men and if they could understand 'their village con-^ 
cerns they should not find any difficulty m grasping 
the principle of Swarajya. If illiteracy is not a dis- 
qualification in Civil Law there is no reason why it 
should not be so in Nature’s Law also The illite- 
rate are our brethren ; they have the same rights 
and are actuated by the same aspirations. It is, 
therefore, our bounden duty to awaken the massess. 
Circumstances are changed, nay, they are favoura- 
ble. The voice has gone forth, ‘ Now or never.’ 
Rectitude and constitutional agitation is alone what 
is expected of you. Turn not back, and confidently 
leave the ultimate issue to the benevolence of the 
Almighty. 

{Poona Sarvajamk SabJia Quarterly ) 


SHISHIR KUMAR GHOSE. 

The following speech of Lokamanya Tilak was 
delivered on 3rd January, 1918 at Monomhon 
Theatre, Calcutta, on the occasion of the sixth 
anniversary of Babu Shishir Kumar Ghoise’s 
death.— - . . 

We have all heard a number of incidents' relat- 
ing to the life of one whose memory we have come 
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here to commemorate to*daj As for myself, I 
want to add onlj o fe’^ words to ^hat has already 
been said I most sa) first that I bad the pleasorc 
and honoar of being pcrsonallj neqaainted ^^^lh 
Shishir Baba 1 have learnt man> lessons Bitting 
at bis feet I revered him as m> father (Hear 
hear ) and I \cntarc again to say that he in return, 
loixd me os hts ion I can call to mind man} an 
iotemen that 1 had with him at the Patnka office 
Mmeof>\hich lasted for hoors 1 havT distinct 
recollections of i^hat he told me of his experiences 
as a journalist with tears la his e>X3 and s>mpathy 
in hij words I then reqaested him 1 remember 
ROW to pat down those incidents at least to leave 
notes In nriiiog so that the) miphl serve the future 
hutonan ol the country or even the writer of hit 
life 

To m- Shuhir Habo flpures os the pioneer of 
}oumahil» in this coaniry Alter the Mutini when 
h» was on!) fifteen years of age came the establish 
menr ol the Hritish bureaucrac) In this countr}*— It 
war » d ipoiic rule and the counlr) wanted n man 
who would cope with iheir derl ei— who wojld see 
th- Inrrr mesnirf' of Ib'^f devneei— who war ceura 
frrjv emafh to meet tb'mi bold and honest encrurb 
In eijrr^** then and tab*' d feat calml) and coolly 
In cfd f to reuicitate f'x fstare ettfryth Soch 
vn 1 nmr Ob'*!- Th-' PjtritJ |i th** 

m-if I 11*10 cf th-- sp f» cf whi h h- was fall— 
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nobody may talk of the Patrika without being re- 
minded of Shishir Kumar Ghose. At this time a 
man was required with a feeling heart to realise the 
position of the masses who were then governed by a 
despotic rule — one who must have sympathy with 
the people who were unjustly treated and did not 
know what to do but only looked up to heaven for 
help. The people were dumb The bureaucracy 
bad full power. The Mutiny had just been over and 
British Rule had been firmly established m the 
land. At such a time a man was required to steer 
the national ship to a safe harbour constitutionally 
and legally — a man of courage, a man who could 
see through the actions of the bureaucracy — actions 
which were calculated to bear fruit in the distant 
future 

It IS a very difficult task now to criticise the 
'Government — it was more so in those days and not 
only biting sarcasm but great resourcefulness, great 
'courage, great insight and large sympathy was re- 
quired to make honest journalismia feuccess in the 
land. Shishir Babu had these qualities in abun- 
dance. The authorities feared him. They could 
not raise their finger to crush him. You have just 
now heard the story of Sir Ashley Eden who wanted 
to strike at him but could not. What was it dufe 
to ^ It was not due to legal or any other protection 
— it was due to the character of the man which was 
his only protection. Sir Ashley feared nbt so much 
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the vrriijng of the mao, but the character of the 
man vrho ^voald persist in nriting such things so 
long as the injaslicc xNtis not rcmov*cd 

In Shishir Kumar wc had a man who >\ou1d 
not care for honour or fasoor but would stand 
bold!) b> his guns until success was attained 
(Hear hear) n\cn a strong man ot times is not 
oblc to do much — for strength is to be joined with 
prudence prudence is to be coupled with foresight 
—both with courage and keenness of perception 
which IS granted onl> to a few people m the world 
In Shiihir Kumar all these qualities were combined 
Such a man I had the honour and the pleasure of 
knowing 

Joomahsm— iodepeodent and free journalism 
— was not in eas) task in those dajs— <ixi) >cars 
Bfo when man) of jou were charmed with Co\crn 
mrnt ‘^eiMce ^ou looked upon such a man 
rather eccentric— -he might b^ independent, might 
b honest but ceftainl> not worldlj He had to 
calnl> leaf the reproacbes of friends for having 
fcfuvni Government favoura and other ihingv that 
Itfr happj ond ea«j He stood alone and hU 
ctntcicece wa* hn stand He thought that he had 
a r-r^ to give to lb' world— thought that he 
h»I a dj ) to do »nd he d d ft unTmchirgl) That 
wji th mn who led llergil in thr Hu d'^cad a rf 
t*" r h certtir) ( an fh 1 to taj that th-j - tea 
d * * t f tf" f arc f'^ior fai hfollr miintained 
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to this day (cheers). I myself have something 'to 
do with journalism and when I take a survey of the 
papers that have been carried on for two genera- 
tions with the same policy and with the same spirit 
— I can point to one paper and that is the Amrtta 
Bazai Patuka (cheers). I had a talk on that sub- 
ject with my friend Babu Motilal Ghose I aske'd 
him how IS it that he could copy his brother so 
exactly in language, style and sentiment and he told 
me that he had studied his brother and nothing else 
and hence he had been able to maintain the spirit 
of the paper 

I 

These high ideals are out of the reach of the 
common people and the common people judge these- 
men by their own standards, attribute to them 
motives which are foreign to them Shishir Baba 
also had to face this and he did the work which can 
truly be called the work of an angel He saw that 
the service of humanity was a stepping stone to the 
service of God. When he gave up, owing to physi- 
cal feebleness, his work at the Patrtka office, he 
devoted his time to the service of God with the 
same enthusiasm and fervour with which he did 
service to the people Such was the man we have 
lost. I am sorry I am not an adept in character- 
sketching, but if I have given you certain prominent 
characteristics of his life, I think I have done 
enough. Such a man is rare to find. You have his 
life written , and from it you ' may know the story 
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of hn hfe but underneath all this do not fail to find 
cut and properly \*alae the man \Nho had made 
jonmalism s^hat it is in India. 

1 know with what enlhosiasra and eagerness 
the Patrika was awaited in m> pro\ince cxery 
week *10 jears ago I know how people wxrc 
delighted to read his sarcasm, his P'th> and critical 
notes written in hts rac) it>le simple but at the 
same time cnecli\*e. How people longed to see the 
paper on the da> it was due by post how people 
€njo)*cd It— 1 know it pcrsonall) (Hear hear) 
\ou m Hengal cannot know what we felt and 
thought in the Maharashtra Strangcsioricscirculalcd 
about these brothers in m> province People used 
to f3) tliat bhishir lUbu was writing with one foot 
in Jill and the other brother waj waiting simpl) to 

when the elder Is sent lo jail There were 
Stoner liVe that and if the> do not correspond with 
facts ilicj at least illustrate the feeling and the 
revertnee with whuh the pap'r was read m my 
part of the country The) show how the man was 
appreciated were reallj drlighted lo ice his 

wnlirft bur T<r> few had the courare to quote 
thc^- remarfcs l»"forc others the) enjoyed them lo 
1-^rt 

I r-vy f rll r tell you tlut wh^n we ^ artrd 
CUT j » In »rfn>ctiHf we ifif’J lo folbw the 
r' 't e! iV X It Pjfrilj Thll wn !h* lint 
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when one had to teach the people how to criticise 
the bureaucracy and at the same time keep oneself ‘ 
■safe, bodily at least if not pecuniarily. That was the 
idea fully developed by Shishir Kumar in those days 
of journalism. The bureaucracy is always anxious 
•to conciliate its critics not by mending its way but 
'by offering bribes to them and the dignity of Shishir 
JKumer lay not so much in his writings as in the 
courage which he showed at a critical time, when 
favours were offered to him and he rejected them 
with contempt Such a man he was. 

‘ Babu Shishir Kumar was a true political saint 
'and I regret as much as you do that that kind of 
character is getting rare in these days, as it is 
tbound to be by the demoralisation of the despotic 
government. We [thank God that we had such a 
man in the early years of journalism m India He 
was a hero in the true sense of the word He did 
mot see his aspirations fulfilled. It might be ful- 
ifilled in a generation or two or more, but we 
-cannCt forget that it was he who laid the 
foundation. Such a man deserved to be res- 
pected not only during his life but for all time to 
come. I wish you to study his life — to look not to 
'his failings but to his great achievements — to draw 
nnspiration from him and follow m his footsteps as 
ifar as it is possible for you to do. 
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MR GOKHALE 

Mr TilaJw m moving the rcjolation on the 
dc:)thof Mr Gokhale at the 17lb Bombaj Provincial 
Conference on 10th Maj 1915, Mr THak spoke ns 
follotti — 

He <aid that it was in a wny a grcit misfortune 
that a da} should come when he should have to 
propose the said resolution which he did He fell 
sadness and sorrow more kccnl} than others 
because he was In part responsible in Introducing 
Mr Golhate Into the Held of politics a held in which 
iHat zealous and slnccte worker lost hli life b> ov'cr 
work People ihould not judge of his relations 
with ?lr Gokhale b) what appeared on the outside 
He had worked with Mr Gokhale for eight jears in 
the Perposion College and had known him In 
various capacities in hi* political career No man 
could better know than he did Mr Gokhale 5 
equalities of head and heart — his zeal in the counlr) $ 
cau /• his iiacerit} and single mindedness his 
detemination to take to the end the task he might 
lake in hand It wat a misfortune for India that 
ihecooM rot bcust o! mao\ such men The lois 
cf a nan like Gokhale wai irreparable InJt 
peff - noil iry their l**st to fill op |hr gap He 
urfrd the au h'-nce fsot to simp!) rue ihr I-mi tut 
fc'^rr ally d? fnin" tn work ai Mr Gjkhit d(d 
H 1 h all wh) o t then werrk ilrmu'^uil) 
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while life lasted ? All men, he knew, could not be 
Gokhales , but surely all Indians were not women 
\Mth bangles on. Indeed he knew people who 
were almost the equals of Mr. Gokhale in abilities, 
but they unfortunately had not Mr. Gokhale’s 
sincerity and single-minded devotion to the 
country’s cause. The resolution he proposed rightly 
conveyed to Mr Gokhale’s bereaved family 
the condolences of the whole audience That was 
to alleviate in a small measure, their sorrow. 
But that was not the chief reason why he had been 
there to propose the resolution. People must not 
simply be sad and cry , to do so was to proclaim to 
the world their unmanlmess He would, therefore, 
urge his fellowmen to pass another resolution — a 
resolution which was to be made in the mind and, 
therefore, which was not expressed m so many 
words — to the effect that they would strive and do 
their best to fill up the lamentable void created by 
the death of Mr Gokhale. He would not 
speak of the actual lines upon which people 
should work, for, the lines would differ according to 
individual capacities and temperaments, but the 
attitude of heart must be according to what he 
indicated 

This is not a time for cheers This is a time 
for sheding tears. This is a time for expressing 
sorrow at the irreparable loss which we have 
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sustained bj the death of ^fr Gokhalc This 
diamond of India this jewel of Maharashtra this 
pnnee of workers is takiofj eternal rest on the 
funeral ground Look at him nnd (rj to emuhte 
him 'fr Gokhalc has passed awa) from our midst 
after haMOg satisfactorily performed his dot} Will 
env of >oa come forward to take his place ? Like 
ft triumphant he Is passing owaj after having made 
his name immortal Not onI> none of >ou here 
assembled but no other cilixcn in all India will be 
able to give ft «ati9factof) account in the other world 
of having done his dut) to the ^^olhc^land Up to 
this tini'‘ vcr> few have had the fortune of being 
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ALI BROTHERS. 

The following is the speech of Mr. Tilak m 
moving the resolution on the release of Ah Brothers^ 
at the Calcutta Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1917 . — 

Madam, mother of Messrs.Mohomed Ah and 
Shaukat All, Fellow zDelegates, ladies and gentle- 
men — The mother of Messrs. Mohomed Ah and 
Shaukat Ah, the revered mother — the mother of the 
brave — is here, and it befits you all to hear in 
silence what is to be said in support of the resolu- 
tion asking the Government to release the two 
interned deteneos. I use that word deliberately 
because they have been suffering on suspicion for 
long from day to day and on grounds, which were 
discovered not at the time of this internment, but 
after they had been detained The resolution runs 
thus . — 

That this Congress urges on the Government 
the immediate release of Messrs Mohomed Ah and 
Shaukat All who have remained incarcerated since 
October, 1914 and are now kept interned because 
of religious scruples which they hold in common 
with the whole of Islam in India and elsewhere and 
which are not incompatible with loyalty to the King 
Emperor 

Continuing the speaker said — They all knew 
why Mr Mohomed All was interned under the 
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Defence of India Act in 19H That Act ^^•a5 \*cr} 
clastic and invested the authorities with the com 
plclc power of despotism H the executive thought, 
vviihout an} further cnquicj on the evidence of the 
C 1 D — the evidence he might sa} manufactured 
evidence manufactured according to their wishes 
lha there wus a danger to the public tranquiht} or 
lafciv without caring to divulge an}lhing the} 
could intern a person That wiis what happened 
in this ease ^!r Mohomed Ah was interned m 191*1 
apparcntl} for pubhbhing certain articles in the 
prcs< bnl the real cau*c was that he displeased the 
highauthontv Tltough there was no convincing proof 
b-“fore the authorities the brothers were interned 
Doth (h-* Hindus and the ^fnhomedans rcxiuestrJ 
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practically the whole of India was unanimous. But 
the C.I.D. did not like their release. Sometimes the 
C.I.D. tried to control the Executive Department. 
The speaker said that the C.I.D., was like the 
Rakshnsa who wanted to destory his own creator, 
Lord Shiva. The C. I. D. were entrusted with 
the task of finding out evidence by which the deten- 
tion of those two brothers could be supported. The 
C.I.D. w'ent to Chmdwara, had a talk with them 
and wanted to ascertain whether they would be 
loyal to the Crown. It was not a new thing to 
them; they were loyal before. But there was a 
condition attached to it. The C.I.D. said that the 
two brothers owed allegiance to God above and the 
Executive god below. Mr. Mohomed Ah was 
prepared to be loyal to the King Emperor provided 
his religious scruples were respected. That state- 
ment was at once pounced upon by the C.I.D. and 
the Executive Government. Those two brothers 
were not detained for that. That fact was dis- 
covered after their detention and it was made the 
ground for detaining them further at Chmdwara 
(shame, shame) They detained the persons for 
some reason which did not justify the action. 
Something subsequently cropped up and that was 
immediately laid hold of to justify the action 
They then oontmued, to detain them. “Religious 
scruple” could not be la ground for detaining a 
person. It was not a tenable ground. It was 
11 
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ilIa<ory, fallacious and unjust The next step taken 
b> Government was this the C.I D discovered a 
letter supposed to have been vvnttcn by the 
interned brothers That letter brought out certain 
supposed connection bctw*een these two brothers 
and a religious Mohomedan gentleman of Delhi 
and It vras alleged that thej were in league 
v^ilh the King 8 enemies. Immediatelj it was got 
hold of It was pUced before the \ ir*TO> But 
Government instead of asking these two brothers 
who denied the charge to explain detained them 
further If Government had reliable information on 
the point the two brother* would have been placed 
on Inal on the information snpplied bj the C. I D 
Thisisaverv solemn occasion ^\e nre passing 
the resolution In the prc^nce of their mother 
Mind mother t grief and mother s care is some 
thing unprecedented I am not going to compare 
It with nn>lhinf' rl«e But let me n<vore mother 
on ^ourb-half that th-^itle to become the mother of 
a brave s-m far exceeds la importance that 1 
•ppi^l to her to forgive and forget what Govern 
rn«*ot hn done and to take consolation in the fact 
that all of us have t>*mpiihy with her in her prevnt 
poiltiofl I prav to Cod that we ma> have manj 
r-'^re r-n beri likn h'^ In this country (Hear hear) 
Th»t H ih^ only coniolatlon I can off^r In the pic- 
•-et clfcuni'an-rJ and I do so with )ouf per 

r“j« 
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LOKAMANYA TILAK IN MADRAS. 

5 

On the eve of the Amritsar Congress Loka- 
manya Tilak visited Madras to consult the Madras 
politicians on the political situation. A monster 
meeting was held in the Triplicane Beach with Mr. 
S. Kasturiranga Aiyangar, the editor of the 
Hindu, in the chair. The Lokamanya was presented 

with a number of addresses, to which he gave the 

following joint reply . 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, — I have been asked 
to reply'to these addresses I do not know what 
reply I have to make except that I have to quarrel 
with every word in the addresses. It would be a 
long discussion which I am not going to enter upon, 
if I accept the addresses, 1 do so because they have 
given me an opportunity of explaining what work 
we have done in England. I do so, not for ray sake 
but for the sake of Swaraj. 

When I came here a year ago, I told you we 
were going to England, not depending upon the 
generosity of the British nation or on the strength 
of our request or prayer, but mostly on 
circumstances 1 thought at the time, and I do 
think even now, that the world is passing through a 
stage of reconstruction, a stage of unrest, a transi- 
tory stage, the end of which is to be the establish- 
ment of freedom and democracy all over the world. 
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(Hear, hear) ^^^len vie went to England the 
arcurastances v\‘erc altered We earned peace with 
ns (Cheers) We thought that in the establish 
ment of peace, our services would be dulj rccog 
nised We reached England IwcK'c daj*3 after the 
Armistice had been concluded OnrfnendMr R P 
Karandikir used to saj w*c took peace to Eng 
land WTiethcr it wus litemll) true or phplcally 
true or allegoncall> true >oa havt to dcade for 
)ouraelf But that was a fact (Laughter) It may 
be a coincidence but ofler all coinudcnce is a fact 
N\ e earned also n mandate from the Congress to 
represent the view of the Congress before the Bn 
ttsh pnblic. ^^e had full six or seven months 
t>efore nt to do what ts called spade worL 

I wanttoglre }ou an account of that spade 
work an account of the difUcuIties we had to face 
and the succeis we attained in that distant land 
where it II impojiiblc to obtain a full hcaiiny 
according to ome (Loud chccri) and to remove 
t-in' of the miiandcfitvndlnri and miircprcscnta 
ttoni tlut hate been circulated here in India dcring 
oar abi'-nce It was not on!) the Conyrenj Drpuift 
ticn that wrrnllo I npljod but there werethr Mode 
nt** Ikptjlaticm th* All India Home Rule Leafue 
Drpjuitao the Satnnvl llorr- RuTr Lr'agur l>epu 
th Sr^ ! fihman l)epata!i-^n and a number 
nfcltffi \\ ha-n tlie^e d p'jtttlocs pliced thf’lr views 
!-*f <e the I cfliih patlu th-y nstorally fioMtioocd 
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US, “ Whom are we to believe? (Laughter) Who re* 
presents India ? Why should there be such a differ- 
ence of opinion?” The Moderate Deputation was led 
by Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, the oldest of the 
Congress workers. His zeal and enthusiasm for work 
cannot be questioned. We were in a fix as to what 
to say. I was myself confronted with that ques- 
tion. 1 told the audience in England: “This is 
not a personal question. You have to see which 
deputation is the most representative of India. Mr, 
Surendranath Bannerjee is a wise man and a great 
man. Mr Asquith was defeated in election. Mr. 
Asquith as compared to Mr. Lloyd George is not a 
whit inferior. Why do you follow Mr. Lloyd 
George and not Mr. Asquith now ? The simple 
answer is that the country is with him. The same 
is the case with the Congress deputation ” I did 
not say a word against Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
and I would never say it. It was impossible to 
speak lightly of the man. My only answer was that 
the country had ceased to follow him, (hear, hear), 
and that was no fault of mine. That answer went 
home. We tried to convince the English public 
that the Congress deputation alone represented the 
Indian nation. You may call it a trick or diplo- 
macy I do not care for the word. But the reply 
was satisfactory. t , , ^ 

The next question was with regard to the Con- 
gress scheme and the mandate. We were bound 
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b\ the Congress scheme and the Delhi resolution 
We represented to the British public the opinion 
formed at Ddhi and the scheme adopted there Bat 
the English people arc xcT) clever We said *We 
u-ani Home Rale in fifteen >cars. A member of 
the aadicoce aslxd \\Ti> not complete Home Role 
josl nou ? Another member asked me ' \\Ti> not 
separation from England?' Mj rcplv x\as,**We 
don t H-ant complete Hom'^ Rule at this moment 
That Aas the Congress resolution But as a com 
promise between us and the bnreaucrac) U'c are 
prepared to accept less for the present xxilh the 
hope of getting full Home Rule in fifteen jeam 
M> second groaod v.as the principle of self delermi 
nation Thej talked much of it there The) 
thought It uas a x*er} good pnnciple applicable to 
the encm) coantnes (cheers) They >xcre tr)iDg to 
settle the foli^h and Serbian questions on that 
principl'* I Mid in India xxe had our sell deter 
mloation already The leaders of India met at Delhi 
In open Congress end decided on a fcheme \oti 
had \oar Insh Convention Here vre ha\e our own 
Convention Hiihoot anj mandate or order from 
Goveinraent We haXT saved oar Government the 
trouMe of calling a contention We lave done 
that and wc dM^r»T greater credit than ih'* Ifiih 
lirnujo «ic are hprt* with 0 s^lf determined rch'-me 
•rd p’jfie it before )ou That answer aftn 
»e*:l Ymr and the poiitioo of the Confrmr was 
itrentTheced 
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The next question asked of me was, “ Why 
don’t you ask for separation like the Sinn Femers 
in Ireland ?” That was a difiScuIt question to ans- 
wer. Some of you younger people here would be 
tempted to answer “ Yes, we want separation in 
course of time ” But that was not my answer, and 
I won’t care if you call me Moderate for it fcheers)f 
I said, "The League of Nations is established for the 
federation of the whole world. The political ideal 
of the twentieth century is not a separation of 
nations but a League of all nations of the world. If 
we are already m one league why should we try to 
separate it (cheers). We want to be in the Em- 
pire on terms of equality. We do not want to 
separate ourselves, but we want to extend within the 
League of the Empire to such an extent that the 
Indian League of the nations of the world may 
come in one day.” So the question of separation 
was set at right (Laughter), because I refused to go 
further than the Congress scheme Some men there 
labelled me as a Moderate. There was a rumour 
here that Mr. Tilak has grown a Moderate in the 
English climate They were afraid that the cold 
climate mignt tell upon my enthusiasm I do not 
cate whether I am called a Moderate or an Extre- 
mist so long as I stick to the Congress scheme and 
do not in any way fall behind our goal or go in 
advance, because our mandate was such. We looked 
upon the mandate as binding and it was our duty to 
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abide b> tho mandate >00 might ask me what 
barm is there to go m ad>*iLnce yon need not go 
behind That question had to be explained there 
If wc guc np the gronod that we ha\T a mandate 
from the Congress and that wo mast adhere to it It 
would be said that we also do not represent the 
country So v.c went neither forward nor back 
ward 

There \^*as a lot of misuoderstondlng nith re 
gord to the Parliamentary declaration of 20th 
August 1917, that the Parliament has decided to 
grant Self Government to Indio. I said \our ohh 
P arliament has uid that >*oa cannot go behind It 
You cannot raise tho question of the fitness of 
India for self Government now unless >‘ou want to 
quarrel with the declaration of )‘Our own Parlla 
ment None of them wus inclined to quarrel with 
Parliament So we had 0 fair starting point Wc 
started With the declaration that Self Government 
mull b^ gfanl*xf to India There wcrconl) two 
points to be settled The qo'»ilion was whether to 
deetd-* on the principle of s^U-delrrmlnatlnn or the 
determination of the Government of India Wo 
ctnjH find no difncnlly In p-»rsoadinf the audience 
In that the matter mint b' Icit to the p*opl" to 
d**'tJ'^ WTio Is to deride rterpt th^ Congmi and 
the Jfuilim Lragor Jointly? We had a srbrmr 
«^d wr fltcH It l»rfafc the Pritiih PuWIc All of 
Item adniitrd that It sras s very mnd^te Kh^me 
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"The idea that if we opposed the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme there was risk of loosing it altogether, 
which idea was predominant here and preached here, 
had no existence in England. Nobody thought of it. 
X.ong telegrams regarding the activities of the Indo- 
British Association were published in India and 
made much of. You were told here that if we did 
not support Mr. Montagu that Association would pre- 
vail upon the Secretan' of State and belittle what he 
had intended to give. Let me assure you that when we 
went to England we investigated into the matter 
and found that the fear or apprehension was entirely 
groundless (hear, hear). The Indo- British Associa- 
tion has no influence on the British public. It is 
an idle body (Laughter), so far as public sympathy 
is concerned. It is an idle body for which nobody 
•cares in England except probably its subscribers 
(cheers) . 

If we did not support Mr. Montagu what would 
have happened to the Bill? I had to argue that point 
also with Mr. Montagu. I told him that Government 
had a solid and assured majority in the House of 
Commons. Any Bill that Government would intro- 
duce would be passed by the House. The bureau- 
cracy did not try here to grasp that position, or if it 
had grasped, it was in their interests to misrepresent 
it That point also had to be given up So when we 
went to England the ground was cleared up. The 
-whole question was what was meant by the gradual 
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falfilmcnt of the pledge contained in the declaration 
of the 20th August 1917 to reach the goal of full 
responsible Government I said the line taken b> 
the Congress was the shortest and safest line of nil 
bcv-cral gentlemen supporting Mr Montagu s schcitit 
lectured to the British oudicnees and said that 
everything must be done gradonll} nnd step bj* step 
M> anrvv'tr was In these days of electric lifts jtiu 
do not use the ordinarv steps to go up«lair8 You 
don t go step b) step to the second floor This 
argument did tell upon the Bntish nudicnccs The 
greatest difficult) was this when so many bodies went 
to Cngland the question was wh) should the) pat 
forward different views before the peoples We 
tried oar best, when the deputations enme to haven 
unlled front presented but we did not succeed 
There was nbsolulcl) no difference among the 
members of the Congress deputation nb'olulel) 
none l>el«ccn me and Mr Patel Several Lnghsh 
fricndi tn»^ to effect n kind of agfeemenl belwten 
the various deputations but they found It tmpoisi 
bl** All the deputations ogretd that the Congress 
d-Tuitalion was the most representative one At 
thr iurrr time ever) d«"pot4lion added that It w*f 
pTM nting a wiicr teheme to ih** Joint Committee 
Ut rt )oti rannoi frt a following j'ou mu»l depend 
Lf-'n jour own wu lom’ (Laughter) 

Then came the I^nfib question Could we 
prei'ot ft unit'll front opori that ) The answer was 
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‘No* A direct ‘No’ (shame, shame). There too we 
tried to remo\e all reasonable objections but we 
could not do that. The question was between 
amnesty and a commission. Some of the deputations 
preferred a commission. The Congress and the Home 
Rule people wanted general amnesty because from 
our previous experience we knew the commissions 
do not do anything except white-w’ashing So 
many commissions come and go. Government have 
granted indemnity to their own olTicers even before 
a commission was appointed (shame). If the offi- 
cers w'anted indemnity for their benefit we want 
amnesty for our 'people for their honafides before 
the commission is appointed. They depended much 
upon reports of commissions, furnishing a number 
of arguments for newspaper articles Those wha 
were in favour of a commission had not gone to jail 
and did not know the miseries of jail (Laughter). 

Another difficulty with regard to our work was 
that we had to place the whole case before the Bri- 
tish public, not before a British official. This kind 
of work has been done in England for the first time 
by the Congress deputation and by the Home 
Rule deputation and let it be said also, by 
Mrs Besant’s National Horae Rule League 
deputation. Some people who returned from 
England tell you it is very difficult to get an 
audience m England. I do not think so. 
It IS difficult for a man who is not known there and 
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tvhose political ^^c^v3 are not kncmu in England 
It IS nataraL But if >oa proceed m a proper ^va) 
And take help from political organisations nod espe 
oallj from the Labonr organisations which arc 
spread all over the coantr> It is not di^cnlt to get 
an audience. Let me tell j*on that owing to the 
geocrosil} of the Labonr Part) which placed all its 
organisations at our disposal w-c coold organise a 
nomb^ of meetings attended b) from 500 to 5 000 
people (cheers) and we conld get a very fair hearing 
The people of England are ignorant I am speak 
ing of the lower daises and not of the capitalistic 
and pro bnreancratlc disses with these two latter 
clashes we cannot obtain a hcanng But other 
people arc anxious to know of India becaose the) 
thems^Ues arc sufTcring from the tins of capililism 
The whole social fabric stands in danger of being 
revolutionised that Is tbestate in England rrance, 
Italr German) and even In Amcnca. Indostrlal 
ecoromic and social reform fs bound to come 
people who are sufTefing under the despotism cf 
«p*tali!m can foil) realise wbil yoar efforts are 
^otj have onl) to put th«*m In proper form They 
are tn hear )otj and to be educated The 

wh-'li* Bnttth had to be moved It Is a \Tr> 

talk But It Is not on imponibl" tsik If 
wi* ca'tm oweome di'D-niUies we do not d^ffve 
tl*ffutl hrar) Our ought to 1>^ to 

O'* 'SI n* crl) ibe BrIlUh mii rr th" Bnllih 
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public, but also to educate public opinion in other 
countries like America. Our countrymen, like Mr. 
Lala Lajpat Rai, have done immense service to our 
country. I have been in correspondence with him 
for a long time and I speak from personal know- 
ledge. During the last si.\ months no less than 
seventy organisations, “Home Rule for India” bran- 
ches, have been established in the United States 
(hear, hear), with the head office in New York. 
The) want funds to carry on further work. We 
have already seen the effect of that advocacy 
m the speech which Barrister Malone made before 
the Senators to investigate into the Foreign affairs 
in relation to the treaty of Peace. Another was the 
Senate of France taking more interest. The 
League of Nations is looked upon as a new experi- 
ment with a view to bring all Nations into a line 
An Appellate Court is created over every Parlia- 
ment, over every Government in the world. This- 
is the ideal which the League of Nations had 
placed before itself. It may not work so efficiently 
just in the beginning but it is bound to work effi- 
ciently as time rolls on. Every one of you will 
realise that unless you try m the Appellate Court 
you need not be disappointed. It is our duty to 
take up a case to this Appellate Court. I look upon 
the League of Nations as an Appellate Court, which 
will settle questions before Nations appeal to arms 
as a last resort. , All nations hope that bne day the- 
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Lcae^c of Nations will be the final arbiter of quar 
rels between nations and oatioos between nations 
who arc dominant and nations who arc subordinate 
and between subordinate nations. This question 
wa*: directly pot to President Wilson in San Trao 
CISCO where he said that Ireland is entitled to bnng 
forward its scheme before the Lrcague of Nations. 

\\eha%*egotn dear decision on this nomcl), 
the League of Nations is intended for this 
purpose 

How to influence the League of Nations with 
out carrying on > our agitation in countnes which 
are members of the League and In India which Is 
an onginnl member of the League of Nations ? bo 
India has a greater nghi to pul forward her case 
than Ireland New forces arc being created 
There i< a new otmosphere New political ideals 
•re pul forward b) w'titern nations The) are in a 
Lind of unrest Their mtlitar> problem is solved 
IkjI their economic induitrlal nnd finarrdal pro 
bl'^sarenot solved During the next ten >cars 
all thr.#* pfohlcmi must come to the front and will 
hiscloL- solvnj one way or thr other unl'*si 
th i nations «Ib« ih/* pMC** of ih^ world to b- 
dll url*^f whi h ihe^ wont This is the lUt*- of 
ihlrrs in I oropp* We mull tale advantare of ih* 
s ituti-m and if we da oo* ih- fvople of thr wen 
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Will call US stupid It would be sheer folly not to 
take advantage of the League of Nations. The 
Government of India Bill \m 11 be passed in a day or 
two. The question is whether we should carry on 
the agitation or not. Some people think we had 
already had enough talk, let us \\ork up the Reforms 
and show our fitness and then after ten or fifteen years 
we might ask for more. I do not agree there (hear, 
hear). Have 3'ou ever heard of a halt being made 
by the moon between the New Moon and the Full 
Moon. A thing once begun must be carried to the 
end (cheers). We shall never be satisfied until we 
get full Home Rule. It does not mean we boycott 
what is given. When we build the foundation, any 
stone will be incorporated into it We do not 
reject anything. I was asked the question, “ Do 
you accept it or not?” I said, “I decline to answer 
that question. If I accept it, you are satisfied If I 
reject it I am disloyal ” That is the inference to be 
drawn. I declined to answer that question and 
tried to turn the table upon the audience by saying 
the question is not for me to answer but it is for 
the Parliament to answer It is for the Parliament 
to accept the Congress scheme or not If Parlia- 
ment accepts it, we shall be satisfied. If it rejects 
It, we shall continue our work. There is no dis-, 
appointment. Disappointment has no place in 
politics. Things will come in course of time. It 
depends upon your work and labour. I said it was 
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not (or me to accept or reject the echemc so long as 
1 nant to be lo\aI to the British constitntion, I 
must ^ork under anj law that is passed b} the 
Parliament 

The Labour part) fa prepared to help >od 
The leaders of the Laboor party h'i\c gi\xn men 
message to be communicated to my coontrjmcn and 
that message was repeated in the House of Com 
mons So It is a public propert) That message 
IS ** Go on working Wc full) ajinpalhisc sMth 
)'aur objects and aspirations \\hen>\c come into 
poner v.e shall see that )oq get ft better AcL** In 
the face of that message, are )x>a going to believe 
that >ou vmU not obtain a heanng from the British 
pnblic ? The Labour party has pledged itself as no 
other part) has done before It has committed 
itKlf to our programme Some of m) over anxious 
friends la) * W h) should )*ou b^lievx in the Labour 
part) 7 \\Ttti! guarantee fa there that that part) 
would not d ccire )oa?” In fact in one of the 
Anglo Indian papers I read v.e ought not to believe 
in the promise of ihc Labour part) M) first 
nnxtket 15 In whose promise should wo believe ? 
Has fin)ihlng I'cen done hlihrrto to fulfil the 
ptctrliev of \ltt Maj-^ty contalntd In the PiocUma 
Uon of 155^ Wc were drerUed If wr cannot 
pet fil h in the proraifM of the Ibiiish Covrmmenl 
•-d lb'* prcmnei b) Her at any rale 
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the promises of the Labour party cannot come to a 
worse result. We have some kind of hope.” 

This question of promise is not one sided. It 
is a bilateral contract as the lawyers call it. We- 
have got the promise not only from the member& 
of the Labour party but also from their consti- 
tuency. We have got a resolution from them that 
India must be granted as soon as possible full self- 
government on the principle of self-determination.. 
(Cheers). That resolution was passed at a meeting: 
in the Albert Hall attended by about 6,000 English- 
men. They are prepared to assist you, to support 
your demand and to work for the realisation of 
your aspirations when they come into power. If 
you don’t work it will all go to dogs. My advice is- 
not to depend upon their promise alone, but alsa 
upon your own work. If you continue the work 
that has been done by the deputation, there is no 
chance of the promise being disregarded or broken. 
If you want to sit quiet, the other side will take 
advantage. Depend upon the prpmise of the 
Labour party as well as upon your own work. God 
helps those who help themselves. If we cease ta 
work, the Labour party will say, ” You do not 
deserve our assistance.” The world is full of 'men 
who ^re actuated by self-interest. "There are very 
few' idealists who work for the realisation of a 
principle. All the rest are - self-interested. One of 
the Labour leaders 'wrote to me, *^The success o£ 
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India m this <tnjggle dcpcodi upon India s work 
'Voa cannot expect the Labour part) to do all for 
>•00” Parliament IS actuated b> tv.o forces idea 
lism or fear (laughter) )f }*oa cannot utiltte either 
of these forces, )*oa arc gone for c\*cr ^oo 
must v.ork nnd then expect help from the Labour 
part) Those who hare no sopport from the Labour 
part) or any other partj might saj Do not depend 
upon this or that part) I do not approve of that 
It comes from men who do not wont to work bot 
who think that all political concessions can be 
obtained only b) seeking the favonr of the bureau 
emc) (Shame) Wc do not hold that mcw Our 
oriUtion IS for a right to be granted to tbe people 
of loda and not for secunng power to indivaduolfc 
We do not fight for fame or position. W^e fight so 
that our country should hare full libert> to manage 
fts own aCLtrs (Hear Hear) 

I went to Scotland I was surprised or rather 
feigned to be surpns^^ lo hear about Scottish Home 
Rule Leago- 1 a«ked the people 'What kind of 
Home Rule do srou waot ? \oa have got so many 
rtpre'-ntatiTM In Parbament They are admitted 
in the Army occup) commlj locrd posts They 
lay As a *'C«ltlih nitlun we do nrt frel that our 
tntrr»-«ti ire prcp^Iy lookisd after liy the Patha 
taml ^ (Lnoghtet) Tt*- tam»‘ U the cite with 
IrrUnJ The Imh pslilleal agifaticn hit e ba ng ed 
111 chtrict'^ In the days of %fr Paio**!! It wit * 
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political tight The Sinn Feiners do not call it a 
political fight, but a national fight. They say, “Our 
language is gone, our system is gone, nobody looks 
to our inteiest, we are absorbed in a' big Ernpire. 
We want to fight for all these, not for political 
rights alone.” The attitude in Wales is- the same 
There is the Home Rule <agitati6n all over the 
Empire, and it \m 11 continue. In the reconstruction 
which IS to come, Scotland, Wales ahd Irelarid will 
have their Home Rule, and ^Vhy not India ? India 
will have its Home Rule too. > Agitation for Hofii'e 
Rule is a universal agitation, hot confined to India 
alone Look at ' other parts of Great Britain, see 
.what IS going on in Eg 5 'pt, Syria, Mesopotamia 
The days when one membet of the Empire’ domi- 
nated over the whole are gone The Sun of freedom 
and self-determination is bound to’ comb n'ot only 
on the horiijon but 'on the meridian one day (Hear, 
hear). If you are advised India 'not to carry on 
agitation for ten years more, I do not think it is’a 
sound advice. Every one is trying ‘to secure free- 
dom,^ not in the sense of separation but in the 
senbe. of co-ordination. Whem .every nation is 
agitating, why, - shoiild Tndia sit 'Silent? Let us 
.moveton. .1 am quite' confident that if we pla'y our 
^part in bbe .struggle for freedom' ptoperly we are 
sure to 'succeed. In the United Kingdom they \yant 
one Imper'ial Parliament based on. representation 
irpm, different 'membersjof the Empire 'but with 
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record to the notional elTam the; want that Ireland 
shonld look niter Irish nflairs and Scotland to 
Scottish atlairs We arc not asking lor separation 
English people has-e nghtl; understood the chnrac 
ter of oor demands. The} are prepared to help ns 
When a little approach has been made in the mm 
part of bureancrac}, onr leaders ct} bait 
Wonld }-oa accept this advice (Crfes of No I) Do 
not listen to such an ndWee This is exactly the 
time when we ahoald eontinne our worL If we 
lose this opportnnit), what will other nations think 
of os ? They wall think that India is satisfied Do 
not lead other nations to believe that India is satis 
fied (Hear, hear) Press )onr demands with 
greater strength force and persistence along with 
other nations then the Indlin qnestion will be 
solved in the spirit of democric} \ou shonld find 
foods for the work The Rallwa) strike b-came 
soccesifnl when 000 were spent npon it find 
oot the mone), agitate and at the same lime work 
np the Bill However smalt it ma> be pocket it. 
(Hear hear) Sa) we are firhling for the whole 
the part is there we will accept it and we will fight 
lor the remaining parts which will make np the 
whole The foil amount will come in fifteen years 
at we originally proposed and It is bound to come 
bet It dqwods upon yonr laboor work eolbnilaim 
and captdty to coorioce the other nttloni of the 
world at to the rtitooaUeoeis of ear demsodi 
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The Longue of nations is a constitution. In order 
to convince it wc must express our views to them. 
A perfectly legal and constitutional door has been 
opened (Hear, hear). Let us take full advantage of 
it. I want you to leahse this position, 

I never came here with the expectation of 
receiving an address from you but to consult a few 
friends as regards the attitude of the Nationalist 
party. But I am dogged by so many people. In 
earlier times the police used to dog me. Now the 
police has transferred its duty to the democracy 
(Laughter). So I had to undergo a very severe 
e.vperience this morning. I have given you a 
synopsis of the work we have done in England. 
Consider over the matter and come to the right 
conclusion. I am sure persistent agitation will help 
you to attain Home Rule not in fifteen years, but 
possibly in five years. 


EVIDENCE BY MR. B. G. TILAK, GIVEN 
BEFORE THE JOINT SELECT 
COMMITTEE, 1919. 

' I 

Mr. Tilak stated that he appeared as represent- 
ing the Indian Home Rule League, which was 
senior among all Home Rule Leagues in India. It ^ 
was founded m April, 1916. It had its' head office 
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regard to the national afliun tbej want that Ireland 
•honld look after Inih affairs and Scotland to 
Scottish affairs We are not asking for separation 
English people ha« rightly nnderslood the charac 
ter of oor demands. They are prepared to help ns 
When a httle approach has been made in the ram 
part of bareancmey oor leaders crj halt 
Would yon accept this advice (Cnes of No 0 Do 
not listen to such an advice. This is exactl) the 
time when we should contiooe out work If we 
lose this opportunity, nbat will other nations think 
of os ? They wall think that India is satisfied Do 
not lead other nations to believe that India is satis- 
fied (Hear hear) Press your demands with 
greeter strength force and persistence along with 
other nations, then the Indian question will be 
solved in the Ipint of democnc> Ion should find 
funds for the work. The Rsilw-aj strike became 
succesifol when £230 000 were spent upon it Plod 
out the monc}, agitate and at the same time work 
up the Bill However small it maj be pocket it. 
(Hear hear) Sa) we are fighting for the whole 
the part Is there we will eccept it and we will fight 
lor the remainiog parts which will make up the 
whole The full amount will come in fifteen j*cars 
ss we orifieall) proposed and It is bound to come, 
bet it drpmdi upon }-our labour work enthutlaim 
and capacity to convlece the other natlona of the 
world at to the ressoosUenerr of our demtodt 
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The League of nations is a constitution. In order 
to convince it we must express our views to them. 
A perfectly legal and constitutional door has been 
opened (Hear, hear). Let us take full advantage of 
It. I want you to realise this position. 

I never came here with the expectation of 
receiving an address from you but to consult a few 
friends as regards the attitude of the Nationalist 
party. But I am dogged by so many people. In 
earlier times the police used to dog me. Now the 
police has transferred its duty to the democracy 
(Laughter). So I had to undergo a very severe 
experience this morning. I have given you a 
synopsis of the work we have done in England. 
Consider over the matter and come to the right 
conclusion. I am sure persistent agitation will help 
you to attain Home Rule not in fifteen years, but 
possibly in five years. 


EVIDENCE BY MR. B. G. TILAK,' GIVEN 
. ' - BEFORE THE JOINT , SELECT 
, “ COMMITTEE, 1919. 

" ’’’It, 

Mr. Tilak stated that he appeared as represent- , 
ing the Indian Horae. Rule League, which was . 
senior among all Home Rule Leagues in India. It 
was founded m April, T916., It had its head office ^ 
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al Poona ^Hhover 100 branches m the \Tinoa^ 
Provinces m Indiarfind about 50 000 raembers, dis 
tfibat-^ o^'cr all classes of people 

The objects of the Tndim Home Role Lcagoo 
arc (1) to altam Home Rule or Self Goremment 
^Mthin the Rnti«h Empire b) all constitutional 
means (2) to educate and organuc public opinion 
in India, the United Kingdom and also elsewhere 
towards the attainment of the same It has a pi*r 
/cell) dcmocntic constitution Its membership being 
open to all men and viomen of oxer txxenlj^onc 
)‘Ciri of age who «tgn n declaration accepting the 
objects and the constitution of the league \\ c 
ma) add that the word Home Role is used nnd 
understrod in a broad sense withoot an) speafic 
reference lo the scheme or schemes of self govern 
mcnl hcannr that name in other countries 

After hn answers lo the nineteen questions 
put to each witnef^ Mr Tilah made the following 
iuppl'*mcniar) itatcmcnf — 

TiIF 1917 ANKOUSCFMPNT 

We accept the polic) Laid down fn the nn 
ootme-ment of 20ih August, 1917 H) that I do 
net mean thr whole flnnotincrmcnt but onl) the 
p'h'v hid down In that ■nnouncemcnl nod «s It li 
Ictetj feted hy the Corftesl In it* resnlotiOni Ai 
I un *entart j It the ■nrjTtmc^mrnt ft msde up of 
thf*^ ptrn : Tfit th^ polrcj' cf the Covemmentr 
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secondly, what action the, > Cabinet took upoh it ;' 
and, thirdly, the views of the Secretary of Stater 
and the Government of India in relation theretd.’^ 
The first part is what is quoted in the Preamble to , 
the Bill, the policy itself. So far as I can see from I 
the report of the War Cabinet, when they refer to]^ 
the policy, they. only refer to the first part of it, and 
not to the other two parts. That policy we accept,^ 
and that is the gradual development of responsible- 
government in India. As I stated in my answers, ^ 
I accept that aq a •liia in^dta between the popular 
view on the one, hand' and the view of the authori- 
ties on the other. ' 

/ ■ ' India’s Fitness. 

' ' We hold that India is fit for tresponsible 
ghlvernment — that is the ' second point — at present, 

t ^ f , 

immediately' - Now, with regard to responsible 
gbvernmerit there is sotne difference of opinion 
which rec^uires to ’be cleared u|) When we say 
‘^responsible govern inerit ” we 'sometiifies lay stress' 
on the wOrd “responsible'” ’and sometimes on the' 
word “-government, ’’•‘but never'on the two together. 
WhatT think iS— -or what my League thihks is — 
that responsible ’government involves two queStionSl' 
firstly, capacity to govern, and secondly, the res- 
ponsibility of the Ministers tO"' either the 'people or 
their representatives in 'the 'Legislative AsSOmblj)'. 
With regard to the fifst'patt of ‘it, laying stress on ’ 
the V word “government,” ^ we' hold' that ' Tndia is 
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capable of go\*eroing ilsdf The only question with 
regard to responsible gov*emmCDt lo that sense is 
whether the Ministers or the Eicecative should hold 
olBce while they cojoy the confidence of the Legis 
Utive Assembl> Not^, to that connection, it is 
true that the electorate la not now ready, but It 
cannot be read) until responsible go\'cmmcnt 
U decided upon The two depend on each other, 
getting the electorate ready and responsible go\*crn 
raent for instance, when the scheme of local self 
go\crnmeot «>'as introduced in 1884, an electorate 
was created and a kind of local self gov^eroment 
introduced at the same time. Oar contention it 
that there ore ample materials for the electorate lO 
thecoonlry for Instance the method by nhich the 
tnemben of Pro^ocul Legiilatirc Coundli arc 
elected It is not on as broad a Franchise as 
wish, bat there are matenals in the countr> and 
the) could be worked up and tse could get n fairly 
good electorate to begin with to be expanded in 
couneof time, ond in that sense we bold that 
India is fit for responsible government immediatcl) 
Hut as a comprooilie we accept the position that 
IhU rcTponslhle government should be fradutll) 
Introduced in India- There Is a further difHcult), 
however namel) who is to interpret the word 
**CTadoaH 3 f” The word ** gradually meant In 
diSUtmi ni^ and the stages mav be few or 
rsiny sod ihc lime distance between the two sUgci 
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may be much shorter than what some people think. 
There are those two questions as regards the stages 
— how many stages there , should be, and what 
■should be the time distance between those stages ? 
Thoge are questions which I may say different 
people answer m different ways. The opinion of 
our League and of the Congress is that there should 
be as few stages as possible, and that there should 
be a certain time limit when the devolution should 
be completed. Without that time limit it is not 
possible to work out the scheme satisfactorily. It 
would not create that confidence, it would not 
attract that kind of co-operation which is essential 
for the success of the scheme. 

The Time Limit. 

I 

That is why a time limit has been introduced. 
Of course, there is no charm in the figure 15, I 
adroit ; it is an illustrative figure, according to my 
contention, introduced into the Congress resolution. 
Five years more or less does not matter in a nation’s 
life ; it might be ten or twenty, but we have named 
a figure, and that figure has been stated to be fifteen 
years, which figure was accepted unanimously in 
the Congress at Bombay. The earlier wording was 
as early as possible,’’ but that wording was . 
changed in Bombay to “ fifteen years.” Now that 
is what I have to say, about the meaning of the 
words “responsible government,’/ and^also the two 
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different view^ which are taken in different spheres 
atom iL As to the new of oar League, which 15 " 
on independent League, we have, as the basis of 
our work, adopted the Congress rcsolutioa and 
scheme to begin W'ltb os a first substantial step ^ 
To extend the scheme over one hnndred years or a 
ceDinr> or ti\o means nothing It cannot evoke 
an) enthusiasm for the scheme and it cannot 
secure that co-opcration of the people which is con 
templated in the Joint Report 

Diarchy 

Then 1 have aomelhing to sa> about diarchy 
Di3rch\ of course it it admitted is onl> a transt 
tional spiem not a scieotificall) perfect 8)‘5tem It 
IS adopted as a neces$ar> evil when >ou haw to 
divide functions and when j'oo cannot grant res 
pon^ible fovernmetit as a whole at once Seme 
dciololion of funclions is quite nccessnr} nnd then 
ih"* only care which should taken about it is to 
tec that the s>-5tr'm devised Is not so complicated 
Is rot *0 embarrassing os to roar or imperil the 
scccrss of the schem-* AN c do not oppoj'- diarchy 
allrfclh^f but wc should like to have at little of 
diarchy ai potiihl On that bans th<* Congress 
ne lehem'- pmMJes that thrrr thall be full 
rVjiircial autonom) 1 ro*mc)al aiitonom) u 
again a phrair whicli h u rj iMih ft doollr mean 
irg Tint ViovinCTiI ftotonem) as lelwren the 
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Proi'incial Government and the Government of 
India. That is not the meaning attached ' to it in 
the Congress programme. Provincial autonomy 
means that there should be no reserved subjects in 
the Provinces, to speak in the language of the Bill- ‘ 
Now we say that the Provinces are fit to be entrus- 
ted with full responsible government, and ought to 
be entrusted with full responsible government, in' 
the beginning, and as regards the Government of 
India the control should be secured to the popular 
elected Legislative Assembly, at least in those 
departments which are Provincial as opposed to 
Central Then only you can have continuous popu- 
lar control from the lowest grade up to the highest, 
so that those Departments which are transferred or 
which will be transferred in the Provinces — I mean 

I ^ 

the policy with regard to those Departments — 
would be laid down in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly, and the Ministers selected by that As- 

I 

sembly. Otherwise it cannot work Provin- 
cial autonomy — ;'that is, full responsibility in the 
Provinces — cannot work unless the control at the 
centre is secured to the popular Legislative Assem^- 
bly. So we propose full Provincial autonomy in the 
Provinces, and in the Central Government a kind 

I ,1 ^ 

of dualism, but not quite diarchy of the kind that is- 
proposed in the Bill. I have stated that in my 
reply to question No. ^15: ■ ’‘For the Central 
Government we" might adopt the same method 
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mliich IB now provided for in the ProWoccs, or wc 
might adopt an alternative scheme of having half 
the Execotive lelected from amongst the elected 
mcmbcm of the Legislative Assembly ’ That is the 
old Congress scheme. Bat when the Report was 
pnblished that scheme was revised in the light of 
the Report^ and the new Congress scheme is now 
before yon 

I wish to explain another point about this time 
limit We think It essential becaose itwilltecaro 
sympathy and confidence from the people, which is 
fomc protection As wc know from the hiitorj of 
the Administration the real reason for fixing that 
^ime limit is to create confidence that something 
will be done dunng a definite penod of time and 
that people may be assured that If they aoccessfull) 
worked out the scheme they will gel foil responsible 
gmernment during fifteen years. Without that 
time limit ue know as a matter of fact that prom! 
scs may b* delayed much longer than what the 
p^plc expect There arc certain promis**^ for 
instance in the Royal reclamation of 1853 which 
have no yet be**n fulfilled That b-ing the ca^c; 
we want a scheme which will work automatically, 
and which will be completed In a definite period 

ktews os Second CHAMiiEti 

point to which I would refer is that 
we drupptcre of the Cennei! of State « Second 
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Chamber in the Government of India. Supposing 
the Government of India is to remain as autocratic 
as before, I do not think a Second Chamber is a 
necessity ; but if certain subjects are to be trans- 
ferred, and some arc to be reserved, then there 
ought to be some machiner}' b}' which the necessary 
legislation on a reserved subject may be secured. 
That machinerj' we propose — the Congress resolu- 
tion proposes it, and I believe it is supported by one 
of the Provincial Governments — w'ould create an 
artificial majority for the case, say, 40 per cent, of 
the members voting. The Legislative Assembly 
will consist, according to our scheme, of 80 per 
cent elected members and 20 per cent nominated 
members, so that if 20 per cent out of the elected 
members vote for a particular measure, it means 
that it IS passed in a Council equally divided bet- 
ween nominated and elected members, and in that 
case the Government should be authorised to consi- 
der that measure as passed, in spite of the fact that 
it is not approved by the whole Legislative Assem- 
bly or by the majority of the Legislative Assembly. 
This scheme also lends itself to gradual develop- 
ment. You can increase the 40 per cent (there is- 
between 40 and 50 a margin of 10) by annual 
increments or increments which are definitely intro- 
duced after ^ cet:tain period. This scheme equalljr 
lends Itself to gradual development. , 
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Fiscal Autonomy 

Anolhcf importtnt thing u fiscal autonomy 1 do 
not think that any Kheme of responsible go\*ernmcnt 
can work unless the Lcgislati\e Assembly has 
fall control over the finances and control o\‘er the 
Exccotuc At present the position Is thisj that 
fall financial control rests with the Secrctarj of 
State and his Council The Government of India 
must obtain prenoDS sanction of the Secretary 
of in order to introduce nn) financial measuro 
in the Legislative Astembly I and thtn further, no 
elected member of the Legislative Assembl) can 
introduce an) financial mcasore In the Cooncil 
without the pretilous sanction of the Coernment of 
India and that Moction cannot without 

consulting the Secretary of State The present 
position that no members of the Imperial Lcgla 
Utlve C'»an'^l can introduce an) financial measure 
—an) mrasurc affecting re\enues tare< Customs 
and so 00 — without the previous sanction of the 
Govmiar General That b^lng to, supposing more 
etp^ditorr Is required on a particular department 
and that that expenditure \% made neces^arj, the 
whit'- michlncr) will hare to be moved^ laactlon 
having to be obtained from the Government of 
tfdU and the Government of India having to 
e^-'aln ^h^ pretioui taoctwn of the Secretar> of 
Snir e herwi - the MioiiW or the CourKillor in 
eh*!;:*- of th* Depailment will not find thr requisite 
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funds for the purpose. That is what is meant by 
fiscal or financial autonomy. 

FtNANCi»\E Control. 

The Legislative Council must have the power 
of introducing any financial measure in the country 
and having it passed there by a majority, and if 
that measure is found inconvenient or unnecessary^ 
by the Government the Governor will have his 
power of veto to exercise. The present proposals 
are such that in cases where the Government of 
India and the Legislative Council agree, then the 
Secretary of Slate could not veto the measure, but 
although the Government of India and the Legisla- 
tive Council agree, it is quite necessary that the 
'Legislative Council should have the power of 
independently introdiicing a financial measure m 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and to see that it 
passes there, and then the veto to be exercised may 
be with the consent of the Secretary of State. 

Declaration of Rights 

The next point on which I wish to say a few 
words of explanation is the necessity of including m 
the Bill the Declaration of Rights suggested by the 
Congress. I do not wish to go at length into the 
merits of the case, but I simply want to point out 
that without such a provision the 'growth of self- 
governmeht cannot be imany way adequate to our 
expectations. Self-government cannot grow in' d. 
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soil like the present, and for that reason it is neces- 
sary to have the Declaration of Rights. They are 
the elementary rights of citixenship We thought 
they were included m the older Statute but it 
should be made clear now ’ Without free discussion 
of these different subjects in the Press and on the 
platform it is impossible to effect any real 
progress. 

The Franchise. 

As regards the franchise and voting first we 
support the extension of the franchise to include 
women in the franchise famisbing the same qnab 
ficaUons secondly as stated In my answer to Na 
19 * In onr opinion women farnisbing the 

necessary qualifications should not be excluded from 
the franchisef and the property qualification should 
he so low as to include the working classes m the 
electorate. Then another point which my League 
wishes to impress upon the Committee is, that the 
election to the Imperial Legislative Council should 
be direct. do not thlhk there is much difficulty 
about that The electorate already exists In the 
Provinces, and the same electorate might be utilised 
for electing members of the Imperial Legislative 
CounciL As regards provincial autonomy I have 
only one more observation to trigkw, vis^ that wo 
consider that full responsible governmeht should Be 
granted to the Provinces, not because the present 
ficheme involves diarchy, but becahse the Provinces 
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arc fit for it, and that it is , a natural step. There 
arc the three distinct parts, the Government of 
India, the Provincial Government, and the Local 
Self-Government. Now, first the Local Self- 
Government comes into the Provinces, and then the 
natural step always is to grant full responsible 
government to the Provinces, and then only we can 
get to know whether the experiment is a success or 
not. It would provide better data for judgment, 
both by the public and by the authorities, or by the 
Commission. It would give to the people some- 
thing they can manage, in which nobody else will 
interfere, and then alone • we can properly judge 
Nvhether the people are capable or not capable, or 
whether they have the necessary capacity and expe- 
rience to carry on this responsible government. 

If any further explanation is necessary 
T shall be glad to give it. There is one request I 
have to make, however,' my Lord, and that is that 
I am rather hard of hearing, and if I do not hear 
any of the questions they may! be inadequately 
answered. ^ 

' ' ) ) , ' 

j i ' ' 

- THE CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC PARTYr 
,,, I A maki^e^'to.; 

[In accordance with the 'resolution passed at 
^ the. Amritsar Congress that the'^^eform , Act, ^though 
nn 
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in&Hequfite QDsatisfactory- and ditappoinhcg sboald 
“be Vofked 'for what it was worth, Hr Tilak earned 
'on mcessaot propaganda m the Mabarashtra and 
<^a3ked oat his coarse of action in the following 
mknifesto ] 

The Congress l>emocratJC Party as the Dime 
denotes, 13 a party afaimated by’feellngs of answer 
■^mg loyalty to the Cdngress and'fEiith in Democracy 
It believes m the potency of democratic doctnnes 
lor the solntioo of Indian problems'and regards ^he 
extension of edncation etnd political' franchise as two 
*of Its best weapons. It euivocates the removal of 
all avic, aechlar or socia] disabilities based on caste 
OE*cnBtom It believes m religions toleration, the 
sacredbeas of boa's religion to bneself and the right 
and duty of the Skto to protect H against aggres- 
mom Thu > party supports the claim of the 
^Mabomedans for the sdlutioncof the Ebilafati qnes- 
lion according to Mohbmedan dogmasv and beliefs 
and the- tenets of the Koran 

This party believes in the integration or fede- 
ration of India m the BnUsb Commonwealth fot 
the advancement of the canse of fanmanity and the 
brotherhood of mankind bat demands antonomy for 
Ind^a i^d equal stat^ps as^ a sister state with every 
other partner in the Bntish CommonwealUTmclnd 
ing Great Britain ^ It i^ifots upon equal cituensbip 
for Indians * (hton^bbnt *the^ Commonwealth and 
^effective rcWllKtfen*’ Wfretoever '' it u denied ‘■'It 
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A\eIcomes the League of Nations as an instrument 
•for enforcing the peace of the world, integrity of 
states, freedom and honour of nations and nationa- 
lities and for ending the exploitation of one country 
by another. 

This party emphatically asserts the fitness of 
India for Representative and Responsible Govern- 
ment and claims for the people of India on the 
•principle of self-determination the ex'clusive right of 
fashioning the form of government andjdeterhiining 
the most appropriate Constitution ‘ for -India. It 
regards the Montagu Reform' Act as “ inadequate, 
unsatisfactorytund disappointing ” and will strive to 
remedy the defect by introducing with -the aid- of 
the members' of the labour -party abd other syrajja- 
ithisers in the British Parliament} at 'the earliest 
opportunity a New Reform Bill for establishing full 
responsible government in .India including full 
Military control and full fiscal freedom and ,an 
•exhaustive declaration of rights with constitutional 
.guarantees. To achieve .this pbject, it contemplates 
^nd, recommends a resolute-,anddenergetic cam,paign 
in India and in , the countries represented-, on the 
League of Nations. In this matter the party’s 
watchward will be “ Educate, Agitate and 
rganise. 

iThis party' 'prOpbSUS^'tb* W^orlt-^ thd' Motif kgu 
Reform Act for all it is worth tfnd'^iof atbdlbrating 
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the grant of fall reepotreible govemmeot, and for 
this pnrpoBa It will witboot hesitation offertco-ope 
ration or resort to constitational opposition which 
ever may bo expedient and best calculated to give 
effect to the popular will j /Ijf , j 

Apart from the foregoing aims and pnnciples, 
the party platform wtU contain the following planks- 
but It does not profess to be eihanstive — i ^ i n 
» t r , \ u 

IMPKRIAI- 

I n I 

1 Repeal of all repressive legislation (tt g 

Rov^latt Act, the Press Aqt the Arms Act etc ) the 
introduction of trial by a jury of one s own country 
men especially m cases of offences -against the State 
the abolibOQ of dgonrons imprisonment for ^ucb 
offences and jaiJ reform with the view of plaatjg 
offenders of all classes on a par with similar offenders 
in Great Bntain j i / 

2 Secnnog for the labounng classes, agncul 

tural and industrial a fair share of the fruits of 
labour a fair minimum wage, redsonable hours of 
work, decent house accommodahou aud adjasftn^t 
<if relationship between capital ^and'nabohr on 
equitable basis, and promoting 'organisationi'feraita 
bW for the purpose, 1*. 1 1 ^ 

3 ^ Control of the export of* Ifookstufia and 
other necessaries of life by tariff or by othef^ method 
jWitha view of reducing thojrpriccs jtberffOf and 

conserving suRiUefl, ,] j I i i r i 1 I 
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4. Promotion of Swadeshism and develop- 
ment of Indian Industries by all recognised methods 
including State subsidies and protective tariff. 

5. Nationalisation of railways and regulation 
of railway tariffs by legislation with a view to assist 
industrial development and to abolish privileges and 
favouritism in their working. 

6. Retrenchment first and foremost in every 
department, especiall}' in the Military expenditure, 
-and taxation when imperative or desirable but 
taxation graduated according to the capacity of 
various classes, corporations or individuals so that 
the burden may be proportionate to the means or 
wealth of the tax-payer. 

7 Creation of a citizen army, officered by 
Indians; naval, aerial and military education; Com- 
missions for Indians in all military services without 
racial discrimination. 

8. Recruitment of all services by open compe- 
titive examinations in India. 

9 Promotion of national unity by such means 

I 

as the establishment of a lingua franca for all 
India ; betterment of relations between followers of ‘ 
different religions, and especially the strentbening 
of the Hindu-Moslem Entente. 

10. Readjustment of provinces on linguistic 
basis. 
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Provincial. 

1 Immediately secano^ fall popnlar aato- 
nomy for thte pfovlncea 

2 Permanent Ryotwan Bettlement on the 
basi3 of an eqmtable asseasmcnt 

3 Village control over reserved and protected 
forest ID regard to pasturage fnel^ dealwood and 
use of minor products 

4 Absolute prohibition of Veth Begar and 
Sarbarai. 

5 Edncation throngb the vemacolara as high 
as possible 

6 Free and compolsory edncfftion 'without 
distinction of ser and special contnbntions and 
increased grants-m aid from state funds to Mnnici- 
polities and I.rOcal Boards to carry ont this object 
immediately 

7 Restoration of Vfllago Panchayats with 
administrative and judicial powers. 

8 AboUtion of dnn^ ^ , 

9 Extension of the franchise withont aer 

distmction ! 1 t < 

10 SafaitatioD 'Upon la systematic basis nnder^ 

a minister of health in ' > ’^1 

11 Carrying ont df departmental refdrms 
already ennnaated and approved by popnlar opinioir'- 
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e.g. Agricultural development, extension of irnga-, 
tion, the co-operative movement, Industrial janc^ 
Technical Education suitable to the needs of the 
country — orgamsed medical [relief and encourage- 
ment to indigenous systems of medicine. 

Upon this programme the party appeals^ foij 
votes and support for candidates pledged to these 
principles, with the fullest confidence of receiving, 
an enthusiastic response so as to ensure victories m 
the coming election battles. 


LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. ' 

I 

[The following is an appreciation of , the 
Lokamanya’s scholarship written by Professor 
Radhakrishnan formerly of the Presidency College^ 
Madras, for Messrs. G A.. Natesan & Co’s, book, 

‘ I 

“ Eminent Orientalists ”] 

Tilak IS well known as a politician of, great 
power and personality, who .did his best to promptes 
the political freedom of his country. Yet, the field 
of politics to which he devoted the best years of ,hi& 
life was not the one for which he. was made. Mr> 
Tilak -was by nature a scholar and only by necessityr 
a politician. Not for nothing did he. come from the 
Mahratta country Latterly it has not been possi- 
ble for the thinking mmd,s of India to be indifferent 
to: the political situation. ,The, subjection ,of thf 
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<ioantry 'worked pcTBistently on the mind of Mr 
Tilak and trinmpbed over hia natural bent Politics 
in India, when taken ’up Bcnoualy is not only 
exacting bnt also exhansting If one has to sac 
ceed in It, one must giTe np aD other pnrsnits The 
jealona mistress cannot brook 'the rivalry of other 
intellectual exercises involving ’patient labour and 
continued thought. Mr Tilak who fell a victim to 
the political struggle was noable for a long time to 
give his best to Onental etndles. The Government 
however came to his rescue and enabled him to 
practise a little more economy of interest, by ford 
hl^ retinng him from pablic life. The prison cell 
was tKift place where hia brave soul could pursue Its 
congebial vocation In the ten years of enforced 
leianre spent in Mandalay and elsewhere Mr Tilak 
did his best bterary work bv which he will be 
femembered even after his fame^ as a politiaan, 
grows dim I 

Mr Tilak s literary work is not the traditional 
distraction of an nnemployed statesman As a mlo, 
the transformation of a professional politician into a 
man of letters is not successful. Bat Mr Tilak s 
natural aptitude had been m the direction of 
Onental stndies and so we find in his work, instead 
of the discursiveness of the amateur the solid 
learning and the keen insight of a trained scholar 
"Wlifle hia chief investigations in Onental 
scholarship are m the^’Scmain of the Vedas and the 
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Bhagavad Gita, he also wrote several rhiscellaneouS 
•essays on kindred topics, the chief of them being an 
article on “ A Missing Verse in the Sankhya- 
Karikas.” His discussions, as we shall see, are 
marked by a very liberal spirit. He does not accept 
everything established ; nor does he slavishly adhere 
to authorities, Eastern or Western, m the interpre- 
tation of ancient texts. 

The Orton is an essay on the antiquity of the 
Vedas. Pressing into service his great knowledge 
of astronomy, Mr. Tilak argues that the hymns of 
the Rigveda, those at any rate which have a refe- 
rence to the word Agrayana or Agrahayana, must 
have been composed at a time when the year began 
with the Sun in the constellation of Orton or 
Mrigasirsha t.e , before 4000 B C From the Greek 
tradition of Orton, he infers that it was also the 
period before the Greeks separated from the Hindus. 
Mr Tilak’s presentation of his case elicited warm 
praise from eminent scholars like Max Muller and 
Jacobi, Weber and Whitney According to Bloora- 
-field, “ the book is unquestionablv the literary 
sensation of the year — history, the chronic re-adjus- 
ter, shall have her hands uncommonly full to 
assimilate the results of Mr Tilak’s discovery and 
arrange her paraphernalia in the new perspective.” 

In his next work, The Arctic Home of the 
Aryans, Mr Tilak makes out that the neighbour- 
bood of the North Pole was the original home of 
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the Aryans. He bases his conclusions on the resnlts* 
of research in Geology and Archmlogy The Arctic 
regions, tbongh they are oow desolate and nnfit^or 
human habitation enjoyed before the glacial epoch, 
a mild and temperate climate fit for habitation 
There are mdirect references In the Vedas to some 
astronomical phenomena pecnliar to the North Pole 
such as those of day for six months and night fon 
SIX months. On the hypothesis of a long night of 
SIX months the rapturous utterances about tb& 
dawn and the anxiety relating to it are easily^ 
explained Corroborative evidence from the 2enda 
vesta 13 cited Of conrse-a theory so startling m 
Its nature is not easily accepted Iti 18 « however,, 
acknowledged that Mr TUak made ont a good case 
for his position According to Dr Wanreo the 
array of evidences set forth is far more conclnsive 
than any ever attempted by an Indo-Iranian scholar 
ID the interest of any earlier hypothesis Absolute 
candour and respect for the stnctest methods of 
historical and scientific investigation cbaracteriBe- 
the discussion throagbout 

In the second namber of SanabrU Research 
(October 1915) is found the article on A Mtssing 
Verse in the Sankhya Karikhs Mr Tilak points 
out that there is a consensus of aothonty for the 
view that the Sankhya Karikas are seventy in 
namber If we exclude last three verses which do- 
not belong to the doctrinal port of the text — they 
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give us only the Guruparampara or the line of 
succession of teacher and pupil — we have only 69 
verses in the Indian (Gaudapada’s) and the Chinese 
(Paramartha’s) editions. One verse is missing. Mr. 
Tilak tries to trace the lost verse with his acute 
powers of deduction. 

The commentaries in the two editions contain 
a passage developing a refutation of the four possible 
causes of the word : Iswara (God), Purusha (Soul), 
Kala (Time) and Swabhava (Nature). The com- 
mentator argues that the first two being Nirguna^ 
cannot be the cause of the Saguna world and the 
last two being Vyakta cannot be subtler than the 
Avyakta, Prakriti. Obviously this discussion should 
be based on some text. The sixty-first Karika 
contends that Prakriti is the cause of the world and 
there is nothing more subtle than that (Sukuraara- 
thara). The comparative degree suggests that the 
author of the Karikas had in view other alternative 
hypotheses. Besides, the commentator introduces 
the discussion of the four possible causes by the 
statement, “ Tatra Sukumaratharam Varnayati 
[He describes (the meaning of) subtler] From the 
contents of the commentary Mr. Tilak works up the 
verse which reads as follows : — 

Karanameeswarameke punisham halam pare 

swahhavam va 

f Vrajah katham nirgunatlio vyaktah kalah 
^ ^abhavascha- r 
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Mr Tilak, a bom fighter of evil and injustice 
did not feel inclined to support the qnietistic inter 
pretation of the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita* It 
18 not nght to think that one on whom the light of 
Grtxi 8 peace has settled need not worry about the 
work of the world Wisdom or Jnana is not an 
end in itself Moral heroism is the fruit of the 
heavenly vision The scholastic commentators have 
used the Bhagavad Gita in the interests of their 
own metaphysical and religioop views and twisted 
out of Its shape the true message of the Gita Mr 
Tilak attempts to restore the natural sense of the 
Bhagavad Gita by making Karma Yoga its central 
■secret 

It 18 needles to say that it is Mr Tilak 8 robnst 
patriotism that predisposed bis mind to this activia 
tic view It 13 often said not without jnsdfication 
that the spint of contemplation and repose is 
Tcsponsible for the present state of the country 
The Indian accepts the principle ' ray mind to me 
a kingdom is and bows to the inevitable m a spirit 
■of resigoatioD Mr Tilak makes out that the Gita, 
■which baa a fupreme place in Indian flpintual life, 
stands for the do-and dare spirit The whole 
setting of the Gita supports Mr Tilak s view 
Arjnna comes to the battlefield to fight the enemy 
^t at the psychological moment shnnks from his 
duty Looking at fnends and comrades arrayed on 
both sides, his heart is tom with anguish, bis mind 
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is divided b} doubt and he lays down his bow under 
the impression that it is not proper for him to 
tramfile on the ties of kindred and slay those who 
deserve worship The message of the Gita enables 
him to take up his bow and fight It is not action 
that IS forbidden but interested action. So long as 
the heart of man vibrates in perfect harmony with 
the Supreme Self, action does not result m entang- 
ling him in the world of Samsara. It is silly to 
shrink from our appointed task, afraid of the conse- 
quences. The Gita asks us to work in imitation of 
the Lord, for the purpose of Lokasangraha or unifi- 
cation of the entire humanity in the bonds of a deep 
and common sympathy. The Bhagavad Gita is 
designed as a solution of the universal problem of 
life. It reconciles spiritual freedom with work m 
the world. Mere sense of repose or mere devouring 
energy are extremes to be avoided. Work wedded 
to wisdom, Arjuna the Archer guided by Krishna 
the Seer, or the Yogeswara, is the, ideals ' 

There are however passages* in the Gita which 
declare that the final end is the calm of an immuta- 
ble self in whose equality and oneness, we cast off all 
desire and passion. If it be so, then no action is 
possible m the ultimate condition. Sankara takes 
his stand on these: .texts. . The Gifa gives us ^also 

, the vision of a -divine being ftom .whom all, world 
and souls, proceed Freedomf is ‘to become one 
■with Him. 'We' do not io-'fnifch die in^ Him as- 
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recover onr Uvea in Him by an integral self finding 
On this View action is compatible with freedom 
Whether activism or quietism is the truth of the 
ultimate state is thus not a question of ethics, bnt 
one of metaphysics Me Tilak seems to addpt 
Sankara s view in metaphysics though he fights shy 
of itfl logical implication of quietism If the m 
active, impartial, immutable self is the reality then 
freedom means a passage from the world of action 
into one of inaction >lf on the other band it is 
possible for us to be active in the freed state, then 
Sankara s reabty is not the final expression of truth 
Perhaps Mr Ttlak had 10 his own mind reconciled 
Sankara s metaphysics with ethical activism It is 
however not brought out in bis wntings 


THE ORION 

[The following is a bnef summary of the 
Onon taken from Mr D V Athalycs admirable 
•volume.] 

Onental scholars have advanced vague and 
■uncertain conjectures about the -age and character 
of the Vedas. Professor Max Muller has divided 
•^e Vedic literature into four arbitrary periods the 
'Cbandai, Mantra, 'Brahman as 'andiSntras and by 
assigmng'two 1 hundred years for each period rhe 
arrivei atf abdiut 1200'B C. as the latest! idatoxat 
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‘\vhich the Vedic hymns were composed. As 
opposed to this linguistic method of ascertaining 
‘the age of the Vedas, there is the astronomical 
method which, though condemned by European 
scholars as inaccurate and conjectural, can, if pro- 
perly applied, lead us to good results. The Vedas, 
the Brahmanas and the Sutras contain numerous 
allusions and references to astronomical facts. There 
-are several sacrificial hymns m the Rig Veda. Now^ 
no sacrificial system could be developed without the 
knowledge of months, seasons and the year. ,It 
appears that the Vedic Rishis kept > up their calendar 
by performing the corresponding round of sacrifices 
on the sacred fire that constantly burnt in their 
houses ; and as they were not only the sacnficers of 
the community but' wore also its time-keepers, these 
two functions appear to have' blended into one by 
^issigning the commencement of the several sacrifices 
to' the leading days of the year on the .natural 
ground ^that if the sacrifices were to be performed, 
they must be performed’ on the principal days < of 
'the year. Stimvastsara andi'Kt^Vic^ therefore icame 
to-be regardedraS coiiyertible terms. 

Let uS now examine th'e principal parts of the 
y^^talids the sacrifice.' " The Savana or the eivil 
‘day, as its-’etythoiogy shows, was selected ' as the 
tikttiral’unit^ of^ titne. ''"TBitty such’ days' made a 
itnidhth 'and ‘t^el ve^s'uchr* fndfiths ’ or ’ three^ hiindted 
and sixty Savana days made a^year. 'Now, a rooiith 
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of thirty civil or Savana days cannot corrcBpond 
with a lunar synodical month and so a day in some 
of the Savana months was required to bo omitted 
to secure the concurrence of the mvil and lunar 
months The year of 360 Savana ’days was thus 
practically reduced to a lunar year of 354 civil days 
or 360 But a further correction was^riocea 

sary to adjust the lunar with the solar reckoning of 
time. The commencement of the cycle of the 
seasons was, therefore the only means to correct 
the calendar and the aoaent Aryans hit npon the 
device of the intercalary days or month for the 
purpose. ’ 

1 

It appears that the early Vedic pnests werfr 
ignorant of the motion of the eqbmoxea. The early 
Aryans must have determined the position of thb 
snn m the echptic by observing every morning the 
fixed star nearest to itJ Under such system the 
year would naturally be over when the sun returned 
to the same fixed star The solar year Ihereforb, 
mentioned m the VeHic works, most be considered 
as sidereal and not tropical.* The difference betweeh 
the sidereal and the tropical year is 204 minntes 
iwhich causes the seasons to fall beck nearly one 
liynar month in about every thousand years. Whep 
these changes came to h^-poticed for the first tjmp 
they caused Burpnse apd 'sycre regarded as foretelling 
•iorae great calamity , ,j j C - 
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Another important point, relevent to our pur- 
pose IS when the year commenced. The Vedanga^ 
Jyotish makes the year (and Uttarayana) commence 
with the winter-solstice But a closer examination 
shows that the winter-solstice could not have been 
the original beginning of the annual sacrifices (and 
therefore of the year) The middle day of the 
annual Satra is called the Vtshnuvan day and as 
Vishnuvan literally means the time when day and 
night are of equal length, if we suppose the year to 
have commenced with the winter-solstice, the 
Vtshnuvan or the equinoctial day could never have 
been its central day If Vtshnuvan was the central 
day of the year, the year must have once commen- 
ced with the equinoxes We may, therefore, take 
aytirtc? to mean “ the passage of the sun into 
the northern hemisphere, ie , to the north of the 
equator , and thus we can say that the Uttarayana 
and the year must have commenced with the Vernal 
equinox While describing the Devayana and 
Vttrtyana, the Shatapatha Brahmana (ii-l-3-3), lays 
it down in distinct terms that Vasanta, Grishma 
and Varsha were the seasons of the Devas. It is 
impossible therefore to maintain that the Devayana 
or the Uttarayana ever commenced with the winter- 
solstice, for m neither hemisphere the winter-sols- 
tice marks the beginning of the spring, the first Of 
the Deva seasons It is difficult to definitely^ ascer- 
tain the time when the commencement of the year 


00 
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was choDged from the veroal equinox to the winter 
solstice When this change was made Uttarayana 
must have g^radnally come to denote the first half lof 
the new year the period from the winter to the 
summer solstice especially as the word was capable 
-of being understood as turning towards the North 
from the Southern most point.' 

All our present calendars are prepared on the 
snpposition that the Vernal equinox still coincides 
with the end of Revati and our enameration of the 
Nakshatras begins with Ashvmi^ tbongh the equi 
nox has now receded about 18 from Revati This 
position of the Vernal eqoinox was true at about 
490 A D when probably the present system was 
introduced. Let us now see if we can track beck 
the position of the Vernal eqomox amongst the 
fixed circle of stars. From Varahamihira^ we know 
that before the Hindus began to make their 
measurements from the Vernal equinox in Revati 
there existed a system in which the year commenced 
with the winter solstice id the month of Magba and 
the Vernal eqmnox was in the last quarter of 
Bharani or the beginning of the Knttikas. The 
Vedanga Jyotish the oldest astronomical work m 
Sanskrit^ gives the foUowmg poaitiona of the solstice 
and the equinoxes • — 

(1) The winter solstice in the beginning of 
Shravishtba (divisional) 
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C2) The Vernal equinox in 10° of Bbarani. 

(3) The summer-solstice in the middle of 

Ashlesha. 

(4) The autumnal equinox in 3° 20' of Vishakha. 

From these data, astronomers have calculated 
that the solstitial colour occupied the above position 
between 1269 B C. to 1181 B.C. There are many 
passages in the Taittiriya Samhita and the Taittriya 
Brahmana where the Krittikas occupy the first 
place in the list of the Nakshatras. We must, 
therefo re, presume that the Vernal equinox coin- 
cided with the Krittikas when the Taittinya 
Samhita was compiled. The Taittinya Brahmana 
<i 5, 2, 7) says that the Nakshatras are the houses 
of Gods and that the Nakshatras of the Devas 
begin with the Krittikas. The Shatapatfaa Brah- 
mana expressly states that the Sun was to be consi- 
dered as moving amongst and protecting the Devas, 
when he turned to the North, m the three seasons* 
of spring, summer and rains. This, therefore, at 
once fixes the position of the Krittikas at the 
beginning of the Devayana or the Vernal equinox at 
the time when these works were compiled. The 
Taittinya Samhita expressly states that the winter- 
■solstice fell in Magha. From all these, we conclude 
that the Krittikas coincided with the Vernal 
equinox when the Taittinya Samhita was compiled 
(2350 B.C.) 
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The passage id the Taittinya Samhita which 
states that the winter solstice fell in Magha also 
refers to the Phalgnni foil moon and the Chitra full 
moon as the first days of the year Now as evi 
dently there cannot be real beginnings of the year at 
an interval of one month each the passage most be 
understood as recording a tradition about the«e two 
full moon days being once considered as the first 
days of the year If the year commenced with 
winter solstice with the Pbalgnm foil moon the 
Vernal equinox mast have been in the Mrigashtras 
(Onon) The word Agrhaayani (Syn for Mngasbi 
ras) suggests the same tale With the Vernal 
equinox near the astensm of Mngashiras the 
autumnal equinox would be in Mula which was so 
called because its acronycal rising marked the com 
meacrment of the year Again with the winter 
solstice occunng on the Pbalgnm full moon day the 
summer solstice fell on the Bbadrepadi full moon 
so that the dark half of Bbadrapada was the first 
fortnight in the Pitriyana understood as coramen 
ciDg on the summer solstice. On no other hypo 
thesis can the dedication of the dark half of 
Bbadrapada to the Pitns be satisfactorily explained 
When the Vernal eqoinox was m Onon it was 
the beginning of the Devayana and as the constella 
tion 15 remarkable for its bnJhancy and attractive 
ness the ancient Aryans may have been naturally 
inflnenced not merely to connect their old traditions 
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%\ilh It but also to develop them on the same lines. 
Thus the Devayana and the Pitriyana, as represent- 
ing the two hemispheres must be joined and the 
Vernal and the autumnal equinoxes become the 
natural points of union between the regions of Gods 
and Yama. The equinoxes were in fact the gates, 
of heaven and as such it w^as natural to suppose that 
they were w'atched by dogs (Cams Major and Cams 
Minor). In the later Indian literature vve are told 
that the souls of the deceased have to cross a 
stream before they reach the region of Yama which 
we can easily identify with the Milky Way which 
could then have been appropriately described as 
separating the regions of Gods and Yama, the 
Devayana and the Pritriyana or the Northern and 
the Southern hemispere. Later, it is actually called 
the celestial river and w'e are further told that the 
land of the blessed is to be reached by “ the celes- 
tial ship with a good rudder.” We can satisfac- 
torily account for these legends by supposing that 
the Vernal equinox was near the Dog-star in those 
•days just near the Milky Way. 

There is another set of traditions which can be 
similarly explained on the supposition with which 
we have started, viz , the Vernal equinox was then 
in Orion The heliacal rising of the constellation 
at the beginning of the year marked the revival of 
nature at the commencement of spring and the 
asterisra may thus be said to represent all these 
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milder influeoces which in later mythology were 
folly embodied in the conception of Viahnn But 
the case was completely reversed if we take the 
acronycal nsiog of the same It was at the 
antnmnal equinox that the Dog star rose at the 
beginning of night and though stnctly speaking it 
marked the end of Varsba, yet the portion of the 
heaven wherein the constellation la sitnated could 
have been easily regarded as the battle'gronnd of 
Indra and Vntrasnra, who fonght in those days and 
also as the stage on which the temble Rudra made 
his appearance. On this same hypothesis we can 
explain bow Vntrasnra came to be stationed at the 
gates of belL Indra cut off the bead of Vntrasura 
or Namuchi in the form of a Mnga and this at once 
suggests whether that head is not the same as that 
of Prajapati cut off by Rudra (Ardra or Sinus) 
The foamy weapon with which Indra killed Namu 
chi 1b nothing but a reference to the Milky Way 
The attnbutes of Rodr* chasing of the antelope, 
bis beanng of the Ganges in his matted hair and 
fondness for the burning ground and appearance as 
a Kirata or hnnter — all these can be accoanted for 
by placing Rudra just below the Milky Way or the 
celestial Ganges at the gates of the Pitnyana and 
figured as a hnnter lo Rig X 192 2 Samvatsant 
Ur the year is said to nse out of the ocean the 
place where Vntrasura was killed (Rig X 68 12) 
Prajapati as represented by Orion may also be 
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naturally supposed to commence the year when the 
Vernal equinox was in Orion. Rudra killed Praja- 
pati (or Samavatsara or Yajna) at the beginning of 
the year and as Yajna also meant sacrifice, Rudra 
was later believed to have killed the sacrifice of 
Daksha. So then, Vishnu, representing the happy 
times of Vasanta, Rudra presiding over storms and 
Praj’apati, the deity of sacrifices — these three prin- 
cipal deities of the Hindu Mythology can be traced 
to and located in the part of heaven occupied by 
Orion when the Vernal equinox was there Later 
writers have described this Trinity as represented 
by the three-headed Dattatraya, followed by the 
Vedas in the forms of dogs, and from what has 
been written above, there can be no difficulty in 
identifying this personified Trinity with Orion 
having three stars in the head and closely followed 
bj' the dog (Cams) at its foot. 

These and other traditions especially those of 
Ribhus and Vrishakapi strengthen the hypothesis of 
the traditional year beginning on the Phalguni full- 
moon. With the Phalguni full-moon at the winter- 
solstice, the Vernal equinox was in Mngashiras ; so 
with the Chitra full-moon at the solstice, the Vernal 
equinox would be m Punarvasu. The presiding 
deity of Punarvasu is Aditi and we are told' that 
Aditi had been blessed with a boon that all sacrifices 
must commence and end with her (Aitareya Brah- 
mana 1-7 and the Taittiriya Samhita vi 1-5-1,). 
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The story beginfl with the statenient that the Sacn 
fice (the mysterious Sacnficial personage) went 
away from the Gods, The Gods were then anable 
to perform any further ceremonies and did not 
know where it (the sacrifice) had gone to and it 
was Aditi that helped them in this state to find out 
the proper commencement of the saenflee This 
clearly means that before this time sacrifices were 
performed at random bat it was at this time 
resolved and fixed to commence them from Aditi 
Aditi vkas thus the oldest and first commencement 
of the saenflee or the year In the Vajasaneyi 
Sarahita 4 19 Aditi Is said to be Ubiuxyaiah 
Shtrthm doable beaded and the commentatorB 
interpret it to mean that the two termini of the 
sacnfice which began and ended with Aditi are the 
two heads here allnded to. These traditions are 
farther corroborated by the sacnficial ceremonies 
According to the sacnficial terminology the 4th 
day before Vishnavao or the central day of the 
yearly Satra is called the Abbijit day Now if 
Abhijit day bo supposed to be named after the 
Nakshatra of that name (>.« when the Snn 11 in 
Abhijit) then the Vishnovan or the autnmnal eqni 
nox must fall four days after the astensm of Abhijit 
and it can bo shown by astronomical calcnlation 
that with Aditi or Punarvasu at the Vernal equinox 
to commence the sacnfice we nearly get at the 
same result 
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Therefore, the oldest period in the Aryan 
civilisation ma)^ be called the Aditi or the pre- 
Orion period and we may roughly assign 6000 — 
4000 B.C. as its limits. Then there was the Orion 
period roughly extending from 4000 B. C to 2500 
B.C from the time when the Vernal equinox w'as 
in the nstensm of Ardra to the time when it receded 
to the asteiism of the Krittikias The third or the 
Knttika period commences with the Vernal equinox 
in the astcrism of the Kritlikas and extends up to 
the Dcnod recorded in the Vedanga-Jyotisha, i e , 
2500 B C. to 1400 B C. and the fourth and last 
period of the old Sanskrit literature extends from 
1400 B C. to 500 B C. or to the birth and rise of 
Buddhism which may be called the real pre- 
Buddhistic period. It wull thus be found that the 
antiquities of the Vedas can be traced up to a far 
remoter time than what Max Muller and other 
European scholars were wulling to assign. 

ARCTIC HOME IN THE VEDAS. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century, myths, 
and traditions were the only materials available for 
the study of pre-historic man. So various attempts, 
were made to systematise these myths and explain 
them rationally But the mythologists carried on 
their researches at a time when man was believed 
to be post-glacial and when the physical and 
geographical surroundings of the ancient man were 
assumed not to have been materially different from 
those of the present day But about the middle of 
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the 19th centory from haodreds of stone and 
broDxe implements found boned in vanous <ptaces 
in Europe the archaeolc^pata established the chro- 
nological sequence of the Iroot the Broare and the 
Stone age in times preceding the histone penod and 
discovered evidence to prove the existence of the 
Glacial penod at the close of the Quartemary era 
and the high antiquity of man who was shown to 
have lived not only throughout the Quartemary but 
also in the Tertiary era when the climatic conditions 
of the globe were qmte different from those in the 
present or Post Glaaal penod. It therefore 
became evident that the results previoosJy amved 
at by philologists and mythologists must be revised 
in the light of new saentiflc discovenes It also 
became necessary to study the ancient sacred books 
of the Aryans 10 the light of modern archaeological 
and geological discovenes for if man existed before 
the last Glaaal penod and witnessed the gigantic 
change which brought ou the Ice age, it is not 
unnatural to expect that a reference, howsoever 
concealed and distant to these events would be 
found in the oldest traditionary beliefs and memo 
nes of mankind If we read some of the passages 
in the Vedas, which have hitherto been considered 
incomprehensible m the bgbt of the new saentific 
discovenes, we ate forced to the conclusion that the 
home of the ancestors of the Vedic people was 
somewhere near the North Pole before the last 
Glacial epoch. 
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Before proceeding to discuss tbe Vedic texts^ 
which point to a Polar Home, it is necessary to 
briefly state the results of recent discoveries in 
archaeology, geology and palaeontology. Human 
races of earlier times have left ample evidence of 
their existence on the surface of this globe It 
consists of hundreds and thousands of rude or 
polished instruments of stone and metal, recently 
dug out from old camps, fortifications, burial- 
grounds, temples, etc. Archaeologists have came 
to the conclusion that these implements can be 
classified into those of stone, those of bronze and 
those of iron, representing three different stages of 
civilisation m the progress of man m pre-historic 
times. Of these three different ages, the oldest, 
the Stone age, is further divided into the Palaeolithic 
and the Neolithic period or the old and the new 
Stone ages. 

The Geologist takes up the history of the earth' 
at the point where the archaeologist leaves it and 
carries it further back into antiquity. From an 
examination of the stratified rocks, according to the 
character of the fossils found in them, tbe geologist 
has divided tbe history of our planet into five 
different periods. 

The Iron age, the Bronze age and the Neolo- 
thic age come under the recent or tbe Post-Glacial 
period while the Palaeolithic age is supposed to fall 
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in the PieiBtoceoe penod VonouB cBtitnatea have 
been made regarding the time of the conamenccment 
of the Neolithic age hat the oldest date assigned 
-does not exceed 5000 B C Regarding the com 
mencsment of the Polaeolothic penod, there are 
two different views entertained by the geologists, 
Prof Geikie potting it between 50 to 60 tboosand 
years ago and the American geologists at aboot 
6000 years only 

As regards the races which inhabited Enrope 
in these early ages the evidence famished by human 
remains or skuIlB shows that they were the direct 
ancestors of the races now living in the different 
paita of Europe. The question whether the Aryans 
were autochthonous or went to Europe from some 
other place cannot be settled by these discoveries. 
But the Vedic and Avestic evidence proves that the 
Aryans were autochthonous neither m Europe nor 
in Cental Asia but had their original home some 
where near the North Pole in the Palaeolithic times 
and that they migrated from this place southwards 
m Asia and Europe, not by any irresistible 
impalse but by unwelcome changes m the climatic 
couditiODS of their orfgmal home From the geo-^ 
logical evidence of fossJ fauna and flora we find 
that in the early geological ages when the Alps 
were low and the Himalayas not yet upheaved and 
■when Asia and Africa were represented by only a 
group of islands an edurable and uniform climate 
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prevailed over the whole surface of the globe. A 
luxuriant forest vegetation, which can only grow and 
exist at present in the tropical or temperate climate, 
flouri'^hcd in the high altitude of Spit;;bergen, where 
the sun goes below the horizon from November till 
March, thus showing that a warm climate 
prevailed in the Arctic regions in those da}s If, 
therefore, the Vedic evidence points to an Arctic 
Home vvheie the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis lived 
m ancient times, there is nothing in the latest 
scientific discov'eries which would warrant us in 
considering this result as a pi ion improbable. 

It has been a fashion to speak of the Polar 
regions as characterised by light and darkness of 
SIX months each , but this statement is only roughly 
true The Pole is merel}’' a point and all the 
inhabitants of the original ancient Home, if there 
was one near the North Pole, could not have lived 
precisely at this single point We must, therefore, 
distinguish betw’een the characteristics of the Polar 
region and those of the circum-polar region. 

The Polar Characteristics 

(1) The Sun rises in the South 

(2) The stars do not rise and set ; but revolve 
or spin round and round, in horizontal planes, 
completing one round in 24 hours. 

(3) The year consists only of one long day and 
one long night of six months each. 
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(H) There is only one morning and one evening 
Bnt the twilight whether of the morning or of the 
evening lasts contmnooflly for abont two months 
The mddy light of the moromg or the evening 
twilight moves round and ronnd along the boneoo 
like a potter s wheel 

Thb Circdm Polar Characteristics. 

(I) The San will always be to the South of 
-the Zenith of the observer 

(2) A large nomber of stars are circura polar 
the rest nse and set, hot revolve in more oblique 
'Circles. 

(3) The year is made op of three parts — (a) 
one long contmuons night lasting for a period of 
greater than twenty four boors and less than isix 
months according to the latitude of the place (h) 
one long continnous day to match (o) a succession 
of ordinary days and nights during the rest of the 
year never exceeding a penod of twenty four hours. 

(4) The dawn at the close of the long conti 
nuous night lasts for several days bnt its durabon 
and magmficance is proportionally less than at the 
North Pole. The other dawns will only last for a 
few hours. 

We can take these diSerentae as our nnemng 
guides m the examination of the Vedlc evidence 
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bearing on the point at issue. If a Vedic descrip- 
tion or tradition discloses any of the characteristics 
mentioned above, we may safely infer that the 
tradition is Polar or circum-Polar in origin, and the 
phenomenon, if not actually witnessed by the poet, 
was at least known to him tradition, faithfully 
handed down from generation to generation. Such 
references in the Vedic literature may be divided 
into two parts : the first comprising those passages 
which directly refer to the long night or the long 
-dawn and the second consisting of myths or legends 
which corroborate and indirectly support the first. 

We find passages in the Rig-veda (X, 89, 4. 
il, 15* 2. IV, 56, 3 X, 89, 2 ) which compare the 
motion of the heavens to that of a wheel and state 
that the celestial Vault is supported as if on an 
axis. Combining these two statements, we may 
safely infer that the motion referred to is such a 
motion of the celestial hemisphere as can be witnes- 
sed only by an observer at the North Pole. 

Let us now turn to another characterestic of 
the Polar regions viz., a day or a night of six- months 
each and examine references to this characterestic, 
reference to which is found not only in the Puranas 
but also in astronomical works Surya-Siddhanta 
(XII, 67) says “ At Meru, Gods behold the sun after 
but a single rising during the half of his revolution 
beginning with Aries ” Manu describing the divi- 
sions of time says (I, 67), “A year (human) is a day 
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aod a Eight of the gods In Chapters 163 and 164 
of the Aranyaparvam (Mababharat) Arjuna s visit 
to raonnt Mem is described in detail and we are 
therein told ’ At Meru the aan and moon go roodd 
from left to right every day and so do all the stars 
Later on the wnter says The monntain by its 
lustre so overcomes the darkness of night that the 
night can hardly be distinguished from the day 
A few verses farther and we find The day and 
the night are together equal to a year to the resi 
dents of the place Evidently the writer had a 
tolerably correct idea of the meteorological and 
astronomical charactenstics of the North Polo The 
lustre of the moaotain is the spleodonr of the 
Aurora Borealis visible at the North Pole Passing 
from the Post Vedic literature to the Vedic we find 
in the Taittinya Brabcoaoa (III 9 22 1) That 
which IS a year is but a single day of the Gods- 
It 18 true that the statement or anything similar to 
It, IS not found in the Sambita portion of the Rig 
Veda But there are many other passages which 
go to corroborate this statement in a remarkable 
way 

The long continuous dawn with its revolving 
splendours is another charactenstic of the North 
Pole The Vedic pioets could not have gone into 
raptures over the short lived dawn of the tropical 
or temperate zone In the Aitareya Brahmana IV 
7 a long reatatioD of not less than a thousand 
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vcr-c'^ I- t<i ! ( rccitcubv the Hotn priest “when 
the drirkoL'-' ■>( ihc niglil k nhoiit to be relieved by 
the heht of ihcdiwn" So ihtic must have been 
in tho'-e oi**:. ^nflicicnt time between the first 
npnenr.mc" < f light nnd the rise of the sun, to recite 
the long Sometimes the recitation ended 

long before s'inn«c and in that case othei hymns 
are requirto to he continued, .iiid Apa Stamb 
n quires .ill till ten mand.ilas of the Rig- Vedas to 
be recited if 'e'(scar\. In Kig-Veda VII, 7b the 
poet exnrts^h telk us that a period of ‘several da 3 *s 
elan^cd hetu< ( n the first appearance of the dawn 
and tin* nrtuil n-ing of the sun, and the commen- 
tator, Sa> inn, not understanding how the word 
“day '* can be applied to a period of time anterior 
to sunrsc, tv sts the meaning of the “ Allan “ and 
translates it h) “splendour” Similar!} in Rig. 
11. 28-9 the words “bhuva'^ih ushasah avyushtah” 
which htcrnllv mean “ many dawns, have not 
dav. ned or fnllv flashed forth ” have been a riddle 
to the commentators These dawms were thirty in 
number (Taittirn^a Samhita IV. 3 II) S^yana, 
unable to account for so many dawns 

I 

e\Dlains that though the dawm was one yet 
by its Yogic powers, it assumed these various 
shapes * 

When the long duration of the Vedic dawn is 
once demonstrated, it astronomically follows that 

PP 
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long days and long nights existed in those times 
Let ns however try to find independent evidence 
of their existence There are many passages 10 the 
Rig Veda that speak of long and ghastly darkness 
m one form or other Thus in I 32 10 Vnlra, the 
traditional enemy of Indra, is said to be engulfed in 
long darkness In V 32 5, Indra is described as 
having placed Shnshna, who was anxious to fight in 
the darkness of the pit. The next verse speaks 
of Sunless (ghastly) darkness These expressions 
lose all their propriety if the darkness in which 
the enemies of Indra are said to have flounshed, be 
taken to bo ordinary darkness of twelve or at best, 
of twenty fonr honrg dnratioo It was m reality a 
long one. 

In the lOth Mandala of the Rig Veda we have 
a hymn (127) m which Nigbt is invoked to be^ 
come easily fordable. In the Penshiahta, which 
follows this hymn the worshipper addresses the 
Night May we reach the other side in safety In 
the Atharva Veda XIX, 47, the second verse runs 
thus Each moving thing finds rest in her (Night) 
whose yonder boundary is not seen nor that which 
keeps her separate. In the Taittinya Samhita 
1 5 5 4 we have a similar prayer addressed to the 
Night and a little later 1 5 7 5 the Sarabita itself 
explaina the prayer thus In old times the Brah 
mans were afraid that it (night) would not dawn 
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\\ liat does this si^nif} ? If the night was not 
nniisunlh long, w’hcrc was the necessity for 
entertaining any misgivings about the coming 
dawn ?'* 

Ill, 55. II, literally translated, means: — “The 
twin pair (females) make many forms; of the two 
one shines and the other is dark. Two sisters are 
the} , the dark and the bright.” \Vc have here a 
two-fold description of the couple (Day and Night). 
It lb called the shining and the dark and also is 
described as possessed of many forms. Sayana 
interprets these forms as different colours like black, 
white, etc. This is evidently wrong. Are we to 
suppose that w'e may have sometimes green, violet, 
yellow' or blue days and nights ? Again though 
rupa ma} lend itself to this interpretation, the word 
used in the above verse, Vapumsht cannot be so 
understood. It can only denote the extent, duration 
and length of days and nights, in addition to their 
colour, w'hich can be only twofold, dark or bright. 
The first half of the verse, therefore, means, “ The 
twin pair assume various (nana) lengths (Vapumshi), 
of the two, one shines and |the other is dark. The 
third quarter of the verse, “ Two sisters are they, 
the dark (Shyavi) and the bright (Arushi)” has 
puzzled the commentators, but they have solved the 
riddle by regarding the twins (Yamya) and the 
sisters (Svasaran) as identical. But this is wrong. 
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The only possible explanation is that the year 
spoken of in the passage is a circnm Polar year 
made np of one long day and one long nlght^- 
fonniog one pair and a number of ordinary 
days and nights of vanons lengths which can 
be descnbed as ‘bnght, dark and of varying 
lengths. 

In X 138 3 the third verae begins with The- 
Sun unyoked hia car in the midst of heaven not 
at sunset or on the honion bnt in the midst of 
heaven The words are quite clear Mr Griffith 
tnes to explain this difficulty by thinking that the 
poet here refers to an eclipse. But dunng an 
eebpse the sun is covered with the dark shadow of 
the earth and is not besides stationary Sayana 
twists the meaning But wo need not be impatient 
to escape from the natural meaning of the verse. 
A long halt of the sun lu the midst of the heaven is 
clearly described here and it refers to the long day 
of the Arctic region 

In the Samhita and the Brahmanas the annual 
Sattms or yearly tacnficial sessions are said to 
extend over twelve months. But this was impossi 
ble within the Arctic region where the sun goes 
below the horizon for a number of months dnnng 
the year therebv producing the long night. The 
oldest duration of the annual Sattras if such were 
ever performed within the Polar regions would 
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therefore be shorter than twelve months. In other 
^\ord‘^, an annual Sattra of less tlian twelve months 
would be the chief distinguishing mark of the older 
sacrificial s\stem. As all the people cannot be 
expected to be stationed at the Pole, the months of 
sunshine will var}' from seven to ele\en for the 
inhabitants of the Arctic region ; and the Arctic 
sacrificial \car, would be made up of these months 
of sunshine Let us now interpret the legend of 
Aditi or the seven Adityas (Suns). This legend 
expressly tells us that the oldest number of Adityas 
IS seven. The sun is called seven-horsed and in V, 
45, 9 and his seven-w'heeled chariot is said to be 
drawn by seven bay steeds (I, 50, 8). The Atharva 
Veda speaks of the “ seven bright rays of the Sun” 
vVI], 107, 1). Sayana is unable to account for the 
number seven as applied to the rays. The cue to 
understand the legend can be had from Shatapatha 
Brabmana which says, “ There are twelve months of 
the year ; these are the Adityas.” If therefore the 
twelve Adityas represent the twelve months of the 
year, the seven Adityas must have once (purvyam 

yugam) represented the seven months of the year. 
The legend of the Dashagvas or Dirghatamas points 
to the existence of an year of ten months ; and as 
these cannot be accounted for except on the Arctic 
theory, the chain of evidence is strengthened by 
these legends 
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The sacrificial literature also helps us in 
amviDg at the same hypothesis Once in the 
Aitaraya Brahraana and twice m the Taittinya 
Samhita, wo meet with descriptions regarding the 
Oavam Ayanam or the cows walk wherein cows 
are represented as holding a sacnficial session 
This session could be completed m ten or twelve 
months. Why the session could be completed in 
ten months seems to have puazled Sayana and 
others who merely content themselves with remark- 
ing that It IS an ‘ immemorial custom The 
Arctic theory throws quite a new bght on this 
tradition The Gavam Ayanam of ten months and 
the old Roman year of ten months are relics of the 
period when the Aryans lived within the circnm 
Polar regions. The cows were not really cows 
but the Adit}^ (month gods) 

If wo turn to Vedic mythology we find several 
stones which cannot be properly explained either 
on the Dawn or Storm theory The description of 
Indra s fight with Vntra records four simultaneons 
effects (1) the release of the cows (2) the release of 
the waters (3) the prodnction of the dawn and (4) 
the prodnction of the Sun Advocates of the 
storm theory describe Vntra as a atorra clond and 
by smitting it with his thunder boIt» Indra may be 
described as releasing the waters imprisoned 
therein But where axe the cows which 
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nrc said to be released alonj; with the waters. 
The Niriiktas interpret “cows’* to mean waters; 
bnt in that case the release of the waters 
and the relea'^e of the “ cows” are not two distinct 
effects 

The struggle between the Tndra and Vritrasura 
is really a struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness. The pa'^snges w'hcre waters are said to 
be released by Indra after killing Vritrasura do not 
refer expressly to the rain-cloud Vcdic scholars 
have wrongly ‘supposed that when the Rig- Veda 
speaks of the celestial waters {divyah apah) only 
the rain-waters are intended. But this is a mistake ; 
for in passages which speak of the creation of the 
w’orld (X, 82, 6; 129, 3) the world is said to have 
once consisted of nothing but undifferentiated 
w'aters, — or in the language of modern scientists of 
‘ ether ’ or ‘ nebulous mass of matter.’ The ancient 
Arj'ans like the old Hebrews believed that the 
subtle matter which filled the whole space in the 
universe was nothing but watery vapours , and 
secondly that the movements of the Sun, the Moon 
and other heavenly bodies w'ere caused by these 
vapours which kept on constantly circulating from 
the nether to the upper and from the upper to the 
lower celestial hemisphere. The mischief wrought 
by Vritrasura was that he stopped the flow of these 
waters ; consequently the Sun, the Moon and the 
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stars all ceased to nse Indra by killing Vntnifftira 
released tbe waters and brought with them the 
dawn the Son and the * cows (» e , days or the rays 
of the morning) The victory is thus naturally 
desenbed as four fold Objectors to this theory 
might say that the struggle between Indra and 
Vntrasura is a daily fight between light and 
darkness But X 62 2 shows that the struggle 
was annual This proves the Arctic Horae 
hypothesis 

The Avesta coutaios two passage^^ (first two 
Faxgards) which also point to this Mctory The 
first Fargard (chapter) of the Vendidad enumerates 
sixteen lands created by Ahcra Maeda. As soon as 
•each land was created Aogra Maioyn the evil spirit 
created different evils and plagues to invade the 
land and make it unfit for human habitation Out 
of these sixteen lands ten can be still identibed 
with certainty This proves that the account is 
real and not mythologicab The Airyana Vaejo is 
described as the first good and happy creation of 
Ahura Maxda but Angra Mainyn converted it into a 
land of ten months wioter and two months 
summer This sodden change in the climate of 
the Airyana Vaejo converting ten months Bumtner 
■<md two months winter into ten months severe 
winter and two months cold somraer was clearly 
■dae to the advent of the Glacial penod as 
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descnbed as four fold Objectors to this theory 
might say that the straggle between Indra and 
Vntrasnra is a daily 6ght between light and 
darkness But X 62 2 shows that the struggle 
was annual This proves the Arctic Home 
hypK) thesis 

The Avesta coataios two passages (first two 
Fargards) which also point to this \ictory The 
first Fargard (chapter) of the Vendidad ennmerates 
smeen lands created by Abnra Mazda As soon as 
each land was created Angra Mainyu the evil spirit 
created different evils and plagues to invade the 
land and make it unfit for human habitation Ont 
of these sixteen lands ten can be still identmed 
wtb certainty This proves that the account is 
real and not mythoIogicaL The AirjTina Vaejo is 
descnbed as the first good and happj creation of 
Ahnra Mazda bat Angra Mam}n converted it into a 
land of ten months wioter and two months 
summer This sudden change 10 the climate of 
the Airj*ana Vaejo converting ten months anramer 
and two months winter into ten months severe 
winter and two months cold summer was dearly 
■dne to the advent of the Gladal period as 
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established by modern geologists. The second 
Fargard of the Vendidad gives us a graphic 
description of the actual advent of ice and snow. 
It also informs us that a Vara or enclosure was 
made to provide agamst the calamity and that in 
this Vara, the Sun, the Moon and the stars rose but 
once a year. 

The cumulative weight of these and other 
researches incontrovertibly establishes Lokamanya 
Tilak’s theory 
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GITA RAHASYA 

The following la the summary of the 
speech of Mr Tilak on Qtia Rahasya delivered at 
in 1917 — 

Let me begin by tetliog you what induced me 
to take up the study of Bhagavad Gita. When I 
was quite a boy I was often told by ray elders that 
stncily religious and reallj philosophic life was 
incompatible with the hnm drum life of every day 
If one was arabitious enough to try to attain 
Moksha, the highest goal a person could attain then 
he must divest himself of aU earthly desires and 
renounce this world One could not serve two 
naosters the world and God I understood this to 
mean that if one would lead a life which was the 
life worth living according to the religion in which 
I w'as boro then the sooner the world ^vas given up 
the better This set me thinking The qoesUon 
that I formulated for mj-self to be solved was 
Does my religion want roe to gu'e op this world 
and renounce it before I attempt to or in order to 
be able to attain the perJection of manhood ? In 
m> boy hood I was also told that Bhagavad Gita 
was uni\‘crsally acknowledged to be a book contain 
mg all the pnnciples and philosophy of the Hindu 
religion and I thought that if this be so I should 
find an answer m this book to ray query and thus 
began my study of the Bhagavad Gita I approached 
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the book with a mind prepossessed by no 
previous ideas about any philosophy, and had no 
theory of my own for which 1 sought any support 
in the Gita A person, whose mind is prepossessed 
by certain ideas, reads the book with a prejudiced 
mind, for instance, when a Christian reads it, he 
does not \\ant to know what the Gita says, but 
wants to find out if there are any principles in the 
Gita w^hich he has alreadj^ met with m Bible, and if 
so, the conclusion he rushes to is that the Gita was 
copied from the Bible I have dealt w’lth this topic 
in my book, “ Gita Rahasya,” and I need hardly 
say much about it here, but what I want to 
emphasise is this, that when you w'ant to read and 
understand a book, especially a great work like the 
Gita — you must approach it w'lth an unprejudiced 
and unprepossessed mind. To do this, I know is 
one of the most difficult things Those who profess 
to do It may have a lurking thought or prejudice in 
their minds which vitiates the reading of the book 
to some extent However, I am describing to you 
the frame of mind one must get into if one wants 
to get at the truth and, however difficult it be, it has 
to be done The next thing one has to do is to 
take into consideration the time and the circums- 
tances in which the book was written and the 
purpose for which the book was written In short 
the book must not be read devoid of its eontext- 
This is especially true about a book like Bhagavad 
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Gita. Vanous commcDtatora have put as many 
interpretations on the book and surely the wnter or 
composer could not have wntten or composed the 
book for so many interpretattons being pat on it 
He must have but one meaning and one purpose 
running through the book, and that I have tned to 
find out I beheve I have succeeded in it because 
having no theory of mine for which I sought any 
support from the book so universally respected I 
had no reason to twist the text to suit my theory 
There has not bfeen a commentator of the Gita who 
did not advocate a pel theory of bis own and has 
not tried to support the same by showing that the 
Bhagavad Gita lent him support The conclosion I 
have come to is that the Gita advocates the perfor 
mance of action in this world even after the actor 
has achieved the highest anion \vith the supreme 
Deitv b} Gnana (Lnouledge) or Bbakti (Devotion) 
This action must be done to keep the world going 
by the right path of evolution which the Creator 
has destined the world to follow In order that the 
action may not bind the actor it must be done with 
the aim of helping his purpose and without any 
attachment to the coming result This 1 hold is 
the lesson of the Gita Gnana Yoga there is — yes 
Bhakti Yoga there is — yes Who says not ? But 
the} are both subservient to the Karma Yoga 
preached in the Gita If the Gita was preached to 
desponding Arjona to make him ready for the fight 
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tor the action — how can it be said that the 
ultimate' lesson of the great book is Bhakti or 
Gnana alone? In fact, there is blending of all 
these Yogas in the Gita and as the air is not 
Oxygen or Hydrogen or any other gas alone but a 
composition of all these in a certain proportion,, 
so is the Gita all these Yogas blended into one 

I differ from almost all commentators when I 
say that the Gita enjoins action even after the 
perfection in Gnana and Bhakti is attained and the 
Deity 13 reached through these mediums Now^ 
there is a fundamental unity underlying the Logos 
Ishvara), man, and world. The world is in existence 
because the Logos has willed it so It is His Will 
that holds it together Man strives to gam union 
with God , and when this union is achieved the 
individual Will merges in the Mighty Universal 
Will. When this is achieved will the individual 
say, “ I shall do no action, and I shall not help the 
world ” — the world which is because the Will with 
which he has sought union has willed it to be so ? 

It does not stand to reason It is not I who say 
so , the Gita says so Shri Krishna himself saj^s 
that there is nothing m all the three worlds that 
He need acquire, and still he acts. He acts 
because if He did not, the world will be ruined. 

If man seeks unity with the Deity, he must neces- 
sarily seek unity with the interests of the world 
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also and work for it If he does not, then the 
unity IS not perfect because there is union* between 
two elements ont of the three (man and Deity) and 
the third (the world) is left ont I have thus 
solved the question for myself and I bold that 
serving the world and thns serving His Will is 
the surest way of Salvation and this way can be 
followed by remaining in the world and not going 
away from tL 
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